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THE EGYPTIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
SEMITIC ALPHABET 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Girr. 


Aone the unsolved problems of philology and archaeology few present more interest 
or more difficulty than that of the origin of the Semitic scripts and, derivatively, of our 
own writing, It is comparntively easy fo trace the development.of the various European 
alphabets out of the Greek, and, on the Semitio side, to follow the respective rami- 
fications af the Phoenician and the Sabaean; the real crux is the common ancestry ‘of 
these three, Until recently Phoenician was helil by mush scholars to have been the 
actual pareht whence the Greek and the Sabaean, with their offshoots and its own, 
ultimately sprang; and for the moment it may suffice to state the problem from this 
point’ of view, About the tenth century #.c, there appears upon Syrian soil an 
alphabet of twenty-two linear sigis, which is with sufficient accuracy for our purpose 
described as the Phoenician alphabet. It has been universally recognized that so 
simple, amd) therefore so perfect, an instrament for the visible recording of language 
could. not conceivably have resulted from one spontaneous effort of genins.. Cruder 
and more primitive methods of writing must obviously liave preveried it, and singe 
‘there are no traces of any earlier indigenous stages of the kind, scholars have agreed 
that the Phoenician alphabet must have been derived from, or in some way modelled 
wpon, the writing of one or other of the older Mediterranean or Mesopotamian 
civilizations. 

Here, however, agreement enda, and no specific proposal that has yet been made 
seems to have won more than « very limited number of supporters. Naturally Egypt 
was the quarter in which the solution of the problem waa first sought; but the 
hypothesis of a direct borrowing from the Egyptian hieroglyphs, suggested by Lunonmant, 
waa later on abandoned by its’ own author himself, A more closely-argued theory, 
according to which the Phoenician characters originated in the cursive Egyptian script 
known aa hieratic, waa subsequently advanced by De Rovae?; and this theory long 
enjoyed a wholly undeserved popularity. The attempts to connect the Phoenician 
with the Babylonian cuneiform writing, or with the picture-writing that preceeded tlic 


| Frangoie Lexonwasys views were novar pubiiahed by that scholar himeelf, but were set forth 
by bia pupil De Rowok in tha hook named in the next note The present articie practically advocates 
a teturn to LexoRmmMants view, 

* De Roced, Mémvire ner Porigine égyptienne de Calphabet phinivien, Paria, 1574, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 111 I 
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latter, have proved equally sterile; more or less divergent systems have been pro- 
pounded by Bait, Detrrascn, Hommet and others', but no sort of inanimity haa been 
dittaine even among those who are at one in favouring & Babylonian birthplace, 

Egypt and Mesopotamia having thus seemingly failed to solve the problem, there. 
is now w marked tendency to svek the solution farther weatward, In Asia Minor, m 
Cyprus or in Crete. Thos Puatoniys’, an able and cautious scholar, would derive the 
earliest native Semitic writing from a gyllabary resembling that later used in Cyprus 
Sir Arthur Evays! advocates its origin in the Minoan scripts discovered by himself 
in Crete, an opinion adapted in a modified form by Dussavp+, Professor Stewart 
MACALISTER® compares the puzzling and etill wholly wnique hieroglyphic seript of the 
Phsestos disk: Professor Prrure’, lastly, argues that the Phoenician writing crystallized 
out of a widely diffused signary of which he finds evidence in all corners of the: 
Mediterranesn littoral, 

To criticize these diverse theories would be « Jong. and difficult task, wholly beyond 
the scope of this article; My main purpose here is to introduce into the discussion: 
aome remarkably evidence, hitherto only partially known, which wontd appear to put: 
the ease for an Egyptian origin on an entirely new footing. Unfortunately it will 
be impossible to dispense with lengthy controversial preliminaries, due to the fact that 
the problem is no longer merely that of the origin of the Phoenician script’. The 
‘main issue of Inte has been the relations of the Phoenician, the Greek and the 
South-Semitic alplabets, anid it is only through a consideration of those relations that 
any conception can be formed as to the uutnre of the common parent, which it will 
be convenient to term the prote-Semitio script, Without some Enowledge of the 
proto-Semitie script it would be obytously futile to attempt to track the remoter 
ancestor that lies behind it. 

As lately as 1901 Professor Ltuzuansei, one of the most eminent of Semitic. 
epigraphists, was still able to regard the-so-called Phoenician alphabet, in the form in 
which it t found on the most ancient gems and seals (Oth century Bc.) and on the 
Moubite stone (ciret 5840 80.), as practically identical with this proto-Semitic script; 
and he therefore tries to indicate the manner in which the Sabaew) and Greek 
forms may have been derived from the Phoenician" Lipznauskt lays much stress: 
on the fact that until considembly after 1400 B.c, the approximate date of the El 
Amarna tablets, the Babyloniau cuneiform was the official script used throughout 
the length ond breadth of Syria; had the Phocnician alplisbet then been in existencs, 
there would surely, he argues, have been some trace of it in the Canannite glomes 


For a good summary of tthoss,.aw fndeed of the whole question, sea Geamnius-Kacracn, 
Hibeiiche Gramentit, 25h eilition, § 6, g¢ (yi) 29-40), 

2 fa Pairours, (her dey Ureprumy des bancaniiihin Alphabets, Berlin, 1900, A translation of 
this autographed essay, the handwriting: of which, presente acme difficulty to an English reader, huis 
bon puililinhed! in the Auaal Aeport of the Board of Regents of the Smuthsontaw Lnatitutcow for 1907, 
pp. hob rf 

"A. J. Evans, Seripta diinoa, vol. 1, Oxford, 1000, especially pp, T7—M. 

4 Dossacn, fee Anvbes en Sprio ceoat Pistm, Paria, 1807, pp. FF —OO, 

*S. Macauseren, The Jhitistines, London, 1914, pp. 24—130. 

© W. M. Puscess Peram, Ts Formation of the Alphabet, London, 1012, 

2 Tot) deonlty tinlelted to Dr A. E: Cowner for various hinth sm] conmadla. 

) Ephrneris flr wifes Epigraphié, vol. + (TOOT). pp 110—1 36. 
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not infrequently found om those tablets, He assnmes perhaps too readily that the 
Phoenician alphabet roust from the etart have belonged to the area where it is 
later found, hut his arguinent at this point is not without some «ogency. He ts 
on far more dangerous ground, however, when he postulates the immutability of the 
Phoenician. script in the centuries preceding its first disclowure tw we; for this 
assumption his sole reason is its relative immutability during the five centuries 
following. There would be a very serios chronological difficulty about the derivation 
of the Minaeo-Sabaean alphabet from the Ploeuician, if Guaswn and his followers 
were Im any way justified m their view af the great antiquity of the Minaeam texts 
Hut Lipzparsxi is no believer in this view, and it must be admitted that any 
argument that is based upon it would be highiy precarious, We have no proof that 
any Mingean texts go back even aa far aa 600 RO, and It will be better to leave 
this factor wholly ont of account. The real answer to Lipzsaskr is given by an 
exainination of the methods by which he derives the Smith-Semiti¢ (Minato-Sabacan) 
lettex-forma from the Phoewician; these methods are not unjustly, desaribed by 
Sir Arthur Evaxs as “most violent anc procrustemn,” and Paironis and Dossaup have 
also criticized his modus operandi with not unmerited reverity!, If anything is certam, 
it is. that the South-Semitic group of scripts can juet as-little be descended) from 
the Phoenician alphabet as this, conversely, can be descended: from the South-Semitic 
group. ‘They have undeniable elements m common, ns 4 womparison of the equivalents 
ft. RB VY BD pi and M1 will immediately show; but in the ease of the 
other letters, such ay 8 7.7, 3 O, and the differences are stich «a ab first 
sight to appear entirely irredneible, 
~ The Greek alphabet, as a whole, is far more closely related to the Phosnician; 
yet in certain points i would appear to occupy a position intermediate. between this 
and the Sabasan, Thos Greek (= and $=o in the oldest insoriptiona agree with 
Snbaecan “| and 2 us against the Phoenician / and vw, Dessavp quotes other letters 
as well, but hia examples ure nob very convincing, except perhaps aa regards the so- 
called additional lettérs of the Greek alphabet. ¥; @ aud W; these PHAromits" had 
previously identified with certain letters having very similar forms and yalnes in the 
Saffi-alphabet, a dialectal alphabet which with tho Eohyin and Thumid alphabets, 
though not attested until at last the Hellenistic period, shows special affinitics with 
the Minaeo-Sabaean script, | 
To a student, like myself, only euperficially aequainted with the problema of the 
Greek alphabet, it precise relationship to the Phoenician and the South-Semitie 
must seem hopelessly ahesure, Pathing aside the question of the additional letters, 
the most plausible view would seem to be a slight modification of the old one, 


i Pakrourns, in Zoitechrift er cluutechen moryontincdiachis Ganaliaokef (ZOMG), wal. GS (1iKM), 
pp. 71728; vol. 69 (1000), pp. 19-108 Dussaup, for ott 

1 7 DMG, vol. BE (1008), pp 7b —ss0. 

YThis can the more eaally be dom, emee: the ahemnoa of mh, y and Y from the inserptions of 
Thers, and their variable onder i the cfrederia, seam to indicate that they were really additions to 
the original twenty-two (or twenty-three) lotters of the Grook alphalwt., For = recut @nil, eo fir ae 
L ani able to judge, admirable wcoount of tha aperial problums of the Greck alphabet, see the article 
Alphabet, by P. Git, in the Bneyclopiedia Brittaurce, eleventh edition. 

1— 





numely that the Greek was derived from the Phoenician, not indeed quite in the 
form in which the most ancient gems and the Moabite stone display it, but in some 
only slightly different und earlier form. Dussavp's tontative conjecture that the 
Phoenician was derived from the Greek must be regarded ag pure paradox; | cannot 
admit, for reasons later to be discussed, that the names of the letters were not Semitic 
in origin, and still less that, if Semitic. they could have been imported into Greece 
apart from the alphabet itealf Nor is Dussavp's farther view, that the Mi | 
alphabet was a derivative of the Greek, in any way more acceptable. However we 
may try to blmk the fact, it seems clear that the Phoenician and the Greek are very 
closely akin, so that the same difficulties that arise over the connexion between 
Phoenician and Soenth-Semitic must apply, in slmost Tike degree, to the conmexian 
between South-Semitice and Greek. Moreover, there are geographical and chronological 

difficulties which render insurmountable the objections to Dussaup’s hypothesia. 

The seopmpanymg Table* will illustrate the statements aiready made concerning 
the forms of the letters and other statemonts that are to follow. In the first elumn 
is shown the later Hebrew alphabet with some Arabic additions to indicate the 
supplementary letters common to Minnco-Sabaean and Arabic: in the second column 
are the Phoenician letters in their oldest known forma, Next we have the early 
Greek alphabet with its phonatio values expressed in terms of the later Greek 
characters; and after these the alphabets of the South-Semitic group, consisting of the 
ragga the Lihydnite, the Thamidenivc, and the Saffitic. The rest of the Table will 

be explained later, 

A careful examination of the forms of the various letters in the different alphabets 
ean hardly fail to win our assent to the weighty judgement, which Pratorivs, in his 
most recent article’, formulates thus; "Accordingly we are obliged very seriously to 
weigh the possibility that the South-Semitic alphabet ia descended, not from. the 
Mesha alphabet‘ or from some only elightly different and slightly older script, but 
rather from a mach older acript now unknown to us—a script which mueat in easentials 
have exhibited au alphabetic character, On this view the uniformity which the letters 
of the South-Semitic alphabet display among themselves, in strong contrast to the 
wholly different Phoenician alphabet, would find its explanation im the fact’ that tho 
South-Semitic and the Phoenician alphabets were very ancient bifurcations from a 
script still plistio and not yet reduced to uniformity, A further inference to be 











1 Uf it m pownble that the Greek alphahet, se auch, wee older than the authoritios: would have us 
believe, the same is eqqually true of the Minato-Saharan, thuugh wo do not ventors to bold upon tho 
fuct, ‘Tho oarliest dateahle Minaean inscription mentions a war bebwren Misr fie, Egypt) and the 
Madai (6.4 Mada, Persians), which can only be the tivasion of Feypt by Cambyres in 523 nc; ee 
Hast, The Aneient Mistery of the Neor Bast, p. 584, 5. a Bul thers id no’ partiowlur reason for 
mrpocing thet thie is the moat oonient South-Samitio loscriptiin that wa actually posses, and ab wll 
oventa o very considerable apace of time must bo allowed for the Minaeso-Balwiati signa to have 
acgaired that aynnuetrioal and architectonic appearance for which they are peoutiar. 

2 Authorities: for the Phoenician, Langeansey’s Table in (Grsenivs-Kavrzscu, 28th edit.; for 
the Greok, 7. So Romar, /etroducten ta Greek Emgrapéy, vol. 1, pp +—22; for the South-Semitic 
alphabets, Lrnzina ski, Kphemeris fir semitionhe Bpagrophek, wol, 2 (1908), p 46, 

'ZDMG, wil 63 (LOD), wa EL. 

‘fe, the alphabet of the Mowhite timo, which relates to the kny'Mehs mumuad in 2 Ainge, 
iL, 4, O. 
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dawn would be this, that very possibly the intermediate stages seclnnge the Mesha- 
alphabet and the South-Semitic may now have completely disappeared - 

Pritortvs himself, in his detailed analysis of letters and his comparisons with 
the Cypriote syllabary, would appear not to have realized the full consequences of his 
own reasoned opinion. It practically means this, that where the forms of the North- 
Semitic and the South-Semitio letters differ, we can hseye no conception whatsoever, 
judging on the evidence of the forms alone, as to the real appearance of the corresponding 
prote-Semitic letters: Even where the forms: in all the -alphabets agree, or are in 
substantial agreement (as appears to be the case with 3, 43%, Pp. and 7 
and rather lesa co with 3, S and §), there is still a donble chance that the attested 
forms may differ widely frew the proto-Samitic forme: there may have been independent 
but paralle! development in the separate branches, or the shapes of the original alphabetic 
signe may have been seriously modified and linearized even before any bifureation took 
place. On the other hand it is clearly possible that an isolated form, like Phoenician F. 
for instance, has retained much of its primitive semblance. My contention is, that 
though such little-modified forms may exist, a study of the forms alone cannot, possibly 
teach us which of them are entitled to be considered as such. 

In the following paragraphs I shull advocate a much yreater importance for tho 
traditional mcmes of the letters, which are alinost identical for the Phownician and the 
Greek (see the Table), and are still for the most part recoguizable in the Ethiopic 
(an offshoot of the Minneo-Sabaean) The meanings of these names, translated aa 
Semitic words, are plain or plansible in seventeen cases": ‘olf means an ox, bet a honse, 
gaml a camel (?), Welt a door, #ae 4 hook or nail, caja a weapon (!), yod « hand, 
kaf « bent hand, fami an ox-goml(?), mém water, win 6 Osh, semk a prop(?), ‘min an eye, 
pe a mouth, rdsh a head, shin a tooth, and tow a sign or mark. The sense of the 
names hz, let, tat, sddé and qof ia, on the contrary, either unknown or in the higheat 
degree problematical. The pronunciation of the names hero adopted is the hypothetical 
pronunciation deduced by Nonpexe from the traditional forma in Greek, Hebrew, 
Ethiopic and Syrinct NOLpere concludes, thongh not without hesitation, that the 
names itidicate Phoenicia as their place of ongin; the tinal -a of many of the Greek 
forms, which haz been thought by some to suggest rmther an Aramaic home, is 
explained by him os due to the desire to avoid ending the name with a mute 
With regard to dute, the names of the Greek letters rest on authority as old as 
the fifth aod fourth centuries B.c.; the Septuagint and Eusebius are our oldest 
evidence for the names of the Stebrow letters—these too of course in Greek gar, 
The Ethiopic names rest on far later testimony, The tradition is thua at all events 
of a respectable age; making due allwance for the differences between the Greek 
‘and Hohraw names, and for the transfcrence from one couritry to another, we cannot 
possibly date thom later than 700 8.0. 

The question is whether they are not far earlier, whether indesd they are not 
cosyal with the proto-Semitic letters themselves, of the origimil forms of which they 








ies J) P. Prewes, Reeen! Theorie of the Grigtn of the Alphabet in Jowrnal of the Ainerican 
Gviqutal Sootety, vol. 22 (101), pp. (77-195, Dr Perms takes exception to the four meanings yt 
T have muriod with a query; on lemd, seo below, pr. 9. 

* fetrige cur emitischen Sprociwiesner haft, Stroalniry, 1904, py. 12 —136. 
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would then, so fat as they are intelligible, give both @ description and: the explanation. 
The majority of scholars havi long held that these names point ‘to the pictoria| 
character of the prote-Semitic letters, though the full wuportunce of this yiew haa 
often been neglected in the discussions with regard to the forms of the letters, |The 
supposition jis, that ‘alf being the Semitic word for ox, an ox's head was picte 
to indicate the soft breathing ' with which this word begins; ‘similarly lee being. the 
ward for house, the minigtore picture. of a house supplied the letter b. The Principle 
tinderlying this method of creating alphabetic letters is known as. the principle. of 
aorophony; and though it ig not, as usually asserted, the principle that lies ab the 
basd of the Eypyptian hierowlyphic system, it is none the less one thal is hatural 
and probable in itself. At all evente:- any hypothesis that makes. of the prote-Semitio 
script a variety of pittographie writing has all the anthropological probability on its side*, 

This probubility is greatly enhanced when we note, as has often beau done, that 
the forms of certain early Seniitie letters are roughly in agreement with the shapes 
indicated by the names. Alike in Phoenician, Greek and South-Samitic the signs for 
‘din did tow are yery fair representetions of reapeetively an eye and that simplest 
kind of “mark,” .a cross; mem, Ale, vividly recalls the migmag aw whinh in Egyptian. 
hieroglyphic and aléawhere is the primitive symbol for water, Tu Phoenician and 
Greek, though aut in South-Semitic. the #igns for ‘elf and wax tay easily be ecomstrued, 
as rovigh depictions of an ox’s heal and of a hook or nail, In SouthSemitic, bat 
not clsewhere, the sien for be somewhut resembles the ground-plun of ia house, and 
that for pe the vontour af a toouth, In Phoenician the letter correspiinding fio the 
name af may with a little imagination be iuterpreted as” hand, There are other 
comparisons, too, of a more hazardous kind, the Phoenician shin as a coupli of pointed 
teeth, the Sabsaean form of dalt H which resembles the common Egeptian ideo rei 


for door F. nd) eo forth. 


Our sceptical conclusion with regard to the foring of the letters, as handed down 
to te, mtiet not be. forgotten nt. this polut; it warns ns that some of the resemiblances 
we have detecteil may easily be the result of coincidence, This Ie of course the 
more likely where the compared Jetter-form: rests: on the testimony of only one. or 
blances he sociden tal, all cannot be: the Instances of ‘ain, tow and niém are individually 
‘striking, collectively and in conjunction with the lees ohyious comparisons they carry 











Tt wild ead me teo far afield bert to examine at laneth Professor Pernis's views ini hia hook 
The Formtion of thi, Alphabet, where To omits all seferiice te the now Sinaitie: scripl Thw gain 
objnetinns, however, imay lav snmumarized .2< {billows —(1) The Egyptinn potters’ marcy ilWwaye occur 
Hingly and there de ot thay lightest evidence for their ever having acquired « phonotio valoe, similar 
Potten marks ‘perdsting right dwn ty Rowan times us thing quite distinot from writ} proper ; 
(2) it ts not wufficient to explein the acniaition. of phonetio value by saying that jt ix due to mome 
“ereit wrenoh of phonght™ (ys a) tnt thet preness nut he traced in detail aw f have attempted to 
do iti this artic and im a previods paper on Eeypdiat hieroglyphs; (3) thn pottery’ tusrkos ary uf 90 
maby vuristies atal of 40 linear a character that |e ie eae to pick ont compurione With Alnus any 
given Cem lydia bedtie latter, tmotin the inck of further oridwece: of a different kind winch 
rout ho comical wholly arbitrary. | 
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formidable cumulative weight. The likeness of 4 to an ox’s head has always appealed 
strongly to me personally, though Sabaean has a different form. Much latitude must, 
however, be left for individual differences of upinion in a delicate question of this kind. 

When once the similarity between certain of the letters and the objects denoted 
by their names has been admitted to be due to design, an important basis will have 
been found for new and far-reaching conclusions. Not only shall we have at our 
command a test for distinguishing forms that are ancient from forms that are not, 
eg. Sabaean () for pé “mouth” as against Phoenician -7, but also we shall soon be 
found asking ourselves whether the names of the letters are not far better evidence 
for the proto-Semitie forms than the surviving letter-forms themselves. Let us try 
to reason thie ‘matter out, Either the names of the letters are primary, in which case 
they are all-important, or clse they are secondary, Admit that they are primary, and 
it is perfectly easy to understand why, in the alphabets before us, some of the formis 
of the letters more resembly the objects denoted by their names than others; it Is 
because Time has dealt unequally with thease letters, simplifying some of them out of 
all recognition and preserving in others a rough likeness to their primitive shape, 
Suppose, on the contrary, that the names of the letters were invented in Phoenicia 
somewhere about the year 700 B.c.; on this supposition we shall find it impossible 
to discern any principle wpon which the names could have been chosen, and we shall 
be brought face to face with insoluble difficulties, 

The resemblance between 4 and the head of an ox (‘alf) bemg admitted to be 
intentional, why did not the inveutors find « more appropriate name than bit for 
4, the similarity of which to a house is of the very smullest? So, strongly has 
Lrozparsei felt this difficulty, that he tas bean beguiled into a wholly unwarrantable 
treatment of the subject’. He starts of course with the assumption that the alphabet 
to which the names have to correspond was the Phoenician alphabet. The Eh oeniawtn 
letter 4 In no wise evoking the image of a door (deft), deft therefore cannot he 
the name of the object which acrophonically gave rise to 24; this, he ‘argues, must 
have been dod “the female breast,” to which the shape of the sign 4 shows a 
certain similitude. In like manner Lipzpansni would wuabstiiute qeaheth “how” for 
qof and garzén “axe” for gamt; and so forth. But what manner of criticiam is 
this which simply discards the names of the letters that it finds unsuitable! It 
cannot be denied thut 4 waa called delt, nor that <P was called gof, nor that ~] 
was called gaml. Whether these names please og or not, they are our data and we 
have to aceépt them, or al least to account for them in some way or other, 

Now bt and delé are common and intelligible Semitic words, anid dimote objects 
just as suitable for hecoming letters as ‘aff “an ox,” There is nothing in their 
form: or appearance which would saggest that they are corrapt, hor ie there any 
likelihood that auch is the case. In these and in most other cases the Greek and 
Hebrew testimony is in sufficient ogreement, and their common source must date 
back at all events to the time when thease names, on the hypethesie that they are 
secondary, were given, Bat if the names bet and deft aré not corrupt, then they 
could only he accounted for by supposing that. the hypothetical Phoenician mventors, 


Ephemeris fir semitiete Epigraph, vol. 7 (1991), pp 132—l; vol at (1008), pp. 127—1 20, 
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despairing of finding names for certain letters at once beginning with the right sound 
and suggesting the right shape, were content to forgo the latter requirement, simply 
Wing avy commen word with the euitable initial consonant as the name for that 
consonant If thie line of argument were siopted it could be easily met. In the 
first place LipzRanskt's own snggestions garsén, dad, qesheth and tho rest teatify to 
an ingenuity in the moder scholar which we must not refuse to’ the Phoenician 
inventors; and in the second place there are a number of letter-names (hz, hét, fét, 
sadé.and go) which are very far from satisfying either requirement, being wholly obsowre 
and presinting the greatest difficulty to philulogists. How these names could be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that the names of the lettera are secondary T am 
noable to guess. | , 

There is, however, a possibility that some of the names tiay be primary and 
others secondary; aa a matter of faet this is more than « possibility, for there are 
certain variations in the different traditions, and where those occur, One Mat neces 
sarily be older than the other. Thus whereas the Grasco-Phoenician name for Wi 
is wan (ri, vouw) “fish,” the Ethiopic name is pahds, which in Hebrew would mean 
“a serpent.” The simplest way of explaining these alternatives is to suppose that 
at @ given moment the ign for a no. longer resembled a fish, but presented some 
likeness to a serpent, as indeed is actually the case with, the surviving form of # 
in most of the alphabets, Some such explanation might also apply t Greek séta 
against Hebrew ain, if the former, as Dr Cowsy thinks, means “qn olive" and is 
Hot a mere meaningless sound due to the analogy of beta, hata, thida, Ty is 
important to note that in these éases the acrophonie principle is pnece ted as lying 
at the base of the choice of the names, whether primary or secondary; our faith 
in individual intelligible names is somewhat shaken, but the principle remains. With 
regard to the unintelligible names, we seem almost as far as ever from compreliending 
their origin; hét and ft might conceivably be copied from Dat, bub hé, s@22 and gof 
are still unexplained, | 

The view has recently beau advanced that the five mintelligible names alone 
ure original and that the seventeen other names are due either to popular etymology 
or to tranmalntion. This view must be carefully examined: in the three forms in which 
it presents itself, it is: part and parcel of iu attempt to prove that tha Semitio 
alphabet is of Aegean origin. Dussacn, who derives the Phoenician alphabet from 
the Greek, quotes! as an example of how unintelligible names sometimes ‘aoquired 
intelligibility the Slavanie name dobro “oak” for d, the rejected name della having 
no meaning in Greek; and he wonlil have us diaw the inference that all the. intelli- 
gible Phoenician names may have come abort in some similar way, as adaptations’ from 
onginals in some unknown Aéeyean speucht, MACALISTER argues along much the aame 
lines, and 1 select his less ambiguously worded contention for eriticiem “Tt ig com- 
monly assumed," he writes’, “that bhecansa thi names of the letters have a meaning 









* Dosdarp does not appear ta he quite antiatind ath his own argument, far ho goes on to advance 
an ultermitive view; if the names of the letters sbooldl prove to bo roaliy: Semitic in origi, then, ha 
urges, they tit chery have heen Inparted into Greece wt w later dete 3 

7 Op. cit, pp. 129-130, | 
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i Semitic, and no meaning in Greek, therefore they are Semitic words. adapted into 
Greek, Thin is, however, a non sequitur. It would be more probable that the borrounng 
nation ehould cast about for words similar in sound, and possessing a meaning which 
would make the names of the letters easily remembered. Such an attempt would be 
sure to be unauccessfal is some cases: and in point of fact there are several Jletter- 
names in the Semitic alphabet to which the tortures of the Inquisition have to be 
applied before a meaning can be extracted from them through Semitic, It may thus 
be that all the letter-names sre a heritage from some pre-Hellenio, non-Semitic 
langmage.......” Tt would be diffieulh to find a better example of the fallacious kind of 
argument which the scholastic logiciams termnd «gnotum per ignotius: because a few of 
the Semitic letter-names are unintelligible through Semitic, therefore tha whole Greek 
alphabet, it is conjectured, finds its true interpretation im sotne hypothetical pre- 
Hellenic language! Nor is it eaay to believe that the Phoentcians, having succeeded 
in converting taventeen of the Greek namea into sufficiently good Semitic words, 
would have allowed themselves to be baffled by the femaiuing five; the theory admits 
that (hey were ready to be contented with the ai pen pres, since Dygsaup, for his 
‘own jrurposes, lays some empliasis upon the form lamed, which was adopted for the 
letter, though “ox-goad,” in Phoenician, was not famed but imalmad or malmed!, 
Sir Arthur EVANS; who acknowledges that the still intelligible Semitic letter-uames refer 
to intentional likenesses between the objects they denote and the corresponding letter- 
forms, thinks that they are translutions of the Aegean names, whilo the names that 
have no meaning in Phoenician are regarded by him as the original Aegean names 
lefe untranslated’, But, if such a very conscious act as that of translation is assumed, 
why were the uames anintelligible in Phoenician not transiated together with the rest? 

The truth is not always sitnple, and the eéxample of the alternative names of n 
and 2 suffices to show that the details in the present problem are undoubtedly com- 
plex.. Nevertheless, aa regards the letter-names as a@ whole, the only course that looks 
promising is the obyioua anil straightforward one of accepting their Semitic appear- 
ance at its face value, in which case (hey represent the original Semitic words that 
determined both the forms and the sounds of the proto-Semitic characters, And as 
on this view @ single principle underlies the entire alphabet, e too & aingle reason, 
namely the antiquity of the proto-Semilic alphabet, accounts for those visitle or latent 
deviations from the original scheme whieh existed m later times: The acrophonic 
principle mt once explains certain attestel forms of Ns a) Th 33.2 0. 5 2 and Fi 
and the principle is not disproved by the fact that a few of the resemblances may be 
fortuitous, or by the fact that a few of the names may have been varied so as to 
accord better with the ater shapes of the signa to which they belong. Until new 
evidence demands a different view, we are obliged to explain the lack of agreement 
between form and tame in the ease of gaml, sain, yod, semk ood révh as due to the 
natural deteriuration of the forms, almost inevitable in the long lapse of time’, As to 


I Disa, op> cit, p. 7. ' Evang, op. nit, vol bt, pf i. 

So far aa rishi le voucermed the modo of degradation in the Phoemeciaw form will heconm very 
apparent when tle bead-sign af tho new Sinaitic script (=e heluw) ie examined; the line of the back 
of tte head has been lengthoned ard strightened, and te foc hee become & emul] trimngla wk ith 
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the mintelligible names /é, Aét, £4t, saz and qof, the meaning of these being unknown, 
it is impossible to tell whether or oot the forms of the signa correspond in any way. 
It is the business of the philologist to account for these five names, the obscurity of 
which may be due to corruption, to false analogy, to their having become obsolete or to 
R vanety of other causes, But if the philologist fails to enlivhton ox coucersing them, 
we ought not therefore to throw overboard the conclusions acquired by vur inyesti- 
gation of 4 large majority of the names; we ought rather to infer that the recalcitrant 
umes, in the light of better evidence, would be seen to conform to the same general 
principle as the rest, and we ought to regard them as the residuum of unexplained 
fact that is seldom absent from any good theory, 

T have hitherto made but little reference to the letter-names in Ethiopic; bat 
they too furm a powerful argument in favour of the thesis here upheld. the Table 
T have quoted the Ethiopie forms from Dimimanx-Bezonp, Grammank ler dthioprsohei 
Sprache, 1899, The names corresponding to & 3,3. 7) hh Pe DD thd Pandy 
show a close, or fairly close, similarity to their Graeco-Hebraic equivalents; the names 
for 2, 2 and 4 have been altered inte the Ethiopic forms of these words, with the 
corions result in the case of 5 that the name (q/') now no longer begins with the 
rejuired alphabetic sound: dawi is clearly assimilated to aciiwi and fawt, and shaut to 
fant, The additional letters may be disreganied, so thut there remain but yanwn anid 
nahds to be discussed: the former means “ right hand” and is an approximate synonym 
substituted for vid; the latter has been compared with Hebrew ving nahish * stake,” 
4 comparison of which NGLDEKE seems to approve, though he points out that the 
Ethiopie. onght then to have A instead of the weaker A. NOLDEKE attaches great 
weight to the fact that the triliteral names in Ethiopic (alf, gam! and dowd) are mote. 
syllabic, thus agreeing with the Greek as agaiust the later Hebrow forms: from this 
and from other considerations he makes the important deduction that the Ethtopte 
lotternames were taken over from the Sabaeana, which amounts to an simission that 
the names are ns old as the common parent of the Greek, Phoenician and South- 
Semitic aiphabeta. 

An additional argument for the high antiquity of the letter-munes is to be foand 
in the vocalic velnes attached by the Greeks to the Phoenician letters ‘aly, he, beth 
and ‘arm, [t ig natural thot yod and waw should have given rise to the Greek values 
sand wv, ence these are phonetically relawed to the Phoenician consonantal valnee; but 
the only explanition which I have jliscovercd for the trosfornation of Phoenician * 
mto Greek a, of Phoenician A into e(#), of Phoenician 4 into » (so already ai Thera 
beside the value of amiritus caper), and of Phoenician "inte o(a) is in & eaengl yemark 
made by PRATORIUS in his essay on the origi Of the Oanaanite alphabet, He there 
points out that the a-sound attributed in Greek. to the Phoenician fetter a may be 
due to the vocalization ‘aly of the: name of that letter: Tle same oheervation applies 
ta the other three lettera aa well: the Greeks hal no use for tiie mitturale &, 7 and 
Y. and bust little use for the guttural 1) if they took over the letter-name at the same 
timid sa they took over the actual letters, is it not natoral that they should have 
ignored, or pimsthly have failed to hear, the initial guttoral in these; ail that they 
should live adiypotindt the following: vawel as the Jwtter-value f Thus un the acrophonic 
ponciple itself 8=(alf would yield a, M=l(AM would yield ¢€ or y, and M=(h)et 


ab 
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would yield @ The value o or w for P=(')nin seeme at first to contradict. this view 
but when we remember that emphatic sounds tend to give to d the colouring of 3) 
it will be seen to be quite plausible that ‘aim may have sounded to the Greeka Hke 
ov, an) may consequently have: produced the letter-value o, The conclusion, therefore, 
which I would draw from the yocalic values of & M) A and Y in Greek is that the 
letter-names were alresdy in use when those values were determined. 


Thus the advanced view of the proto-Semitic alphabet formulated by Paaronros. 
lends us back directly to the conservative view of the lotter-names formerly alvocated 
by Lenormant and still accepted with but few reserves by Kanrzscn', We may now 
proceel to the discussion of the problem enounced at the beginning of this paper: 
if being unthinkable that the alphabet should have come into existence witlwut some 
precursor of a more primitive type, the question arises as to the country in which 
the foreign model has to be sought. Since, if we may trust the argumentation of the 
last few paragraphs, that model must necessarily have been a picturial or hiereglyphic 
script, the Cyprian ¢yliabary aod similar gourcey may be ruled out of court at once, 
The Babylonian cuneiform is an equally impossible. source, having lost all but the 
Memory of its pictographic origin long before 2000 me. There remain the Minoan 
scripts, the Phaestos disk, the Hittite writing and the Egyptian hieroglyphs Of the 
first two I] will aay [ittle more than that Sir Arthur Evans’ tables of comparisons 
are described by Prof. Stewart Macatistrk as “not very satishactory,” and had the 
equivalences with the sigas of the Phaestes disk been more convincing, they woulil hardly 
have escaped the notice of so acute and ingenious a scholur as Sir Arthur Evans, It 
is, however, needful to wid that the development of the Cretan linear out of the 
Cretan pictographs must, at all events, provide an important analogy for the development 
of Phoenician, Greek and Sabsean out of the assumed. pictorial proto-Semitic script’. 

The Hittite hieroglyphs lacking a champion‘, we ore thrown back on the wld 
theory which aseribes to the Semitic alphabet an, Egyptian origin, The obvious 
abjection to LenonMant's list of comparisons is that the Egyptian hieroglyphs presented 
too wide a field to choose from; within that field it would be easy to find eee RK 
and those resembiances might accordingly be accidental. If Lesoxmant’s argument is 
thus not cogent, yet the instinct which prompted it was’ none the les a sound one: 
there ore several nlmost decisive reasons which indicate Egypt as the school where 
the Semites lenmt to write. (1) Winst of all, ite geographical position with Syria to 
the north-east and Arabia to the east and south-east is more favourable than that of 
any other country. (2) In the second place it is now clear that a longer time than 
was formerly imagine! must be allowed for the divergence of the Phoenician, Greek 


' BROCKELMANS, Girwndrisa ler perp! Grammatit der emit. Spracten, 1 $74, cd, 8, y. auotes envi 
exuinples se Maltese ghosria= Arak ‘eedrin “twenty.” 

1 Oesnnics-Ravraacs, op. et, p28, 9 fe 

If the argument of thia paper be sound, dnd if, ae Bir Arthur Evass ju inclined to believe, the 
Cretau pictograplis were infiunnesd by the Exyptian hiereglyphs, the relationship of the Semitic 
alphabets to the Cretan script will hare been, not the relationship of ehitedren to a parent, bud thot 
of codsina to ono another. 

f At tho last moment [ see from FL Lanreun, Manedbuck der grischisohon Apigraphit, vol. 4, 
p 336, that duerd Meren was (in 180%) inclined to favour thie jnxsihility, though admitting that 
the principle of  porely consmantal alphabet mast have bean derived from. the Egyptian hicraglyplia 
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and Sabaean charactors from their common prototypes, The reduction of the signa to 
linear forms and certain small modifications might indeed have been rapidly effected, 
but the spread of a system of writing to widely distant areas, in ench of which it 
assumed a stereotyped local physiognomy, must have been a matter of centuries At 
the lowest cstimute we cannot place the emergence of the proto-Semitic sermp later 
than 1100 nc, But the further back we go, the less fikelihowl there is of any 
influence in Syria or the outlying desert tracts except that of Egypt or Babylonia ; 
and since Babylonian cuneiform cannot have been the parent of the Semitic. writing, 
Egypt seems to present the only possibility. (3) Thirdly, the alphabetic and non-voualic 
character of the writing is of great importance, The Babylonian and Mediterranean. 
(eg. Cypriote) scripts, so far ns they are known, were syllabic and non-alphabetic, and 
the prote-Semitie script, if derived from any of them, might therefore have been 
expected to follow suit’. The Egyptian hieroglyphic system eschews vowels, and oom- 
prises a full alphabet of consonants besides its -biliteral and triliteral signs The 
omission ‘of the vowels in Egyptian was undoubtedly due in part to the special nature 
of the linguage, and the Semitic languages are very similar; still, there was another 
important reason that was operative in the ease of Egypt, namely the particular manner 
in which it derived its phonetic signs out of its ideographic writing. (4) Fourthly 
and lastly there is the principle of acrophony, This is not, really the principle by 
which the values of the Eyyptian phonetic signs were fixed, but in the ease of the 
alphabetic signs it may well have seemed to be ad. Such, at least, wonlil be o very 
natura! way of explaining the derivation of Egyptian <> Fr from re’ “a mouth” or 
of Egyptian 0 p from poy "a stool." | 

At this point we have reached the uttermost limit to which the balancing of 
probabilities can carry us; it has now to be seen whether the new evidence admits 
of farther progress in the direction of certainty. 


The chief meeting-placee of Egyptian and Semite, prior to the rise of the Egyptian 
empire in Syria, were the Lebanon and the Sinaitic peninsula. No memorials of the 
envoys of the Pharaohs linve been discovered either in the Lebanon or at ite port af 
Byblos; but in the mining-distriets of Sinai, whence the highly prized turquoise was 
fetched, there are abundant hieroglyphic records ‘dating from the Piret down to the 
Twentieth Dynasty, The number of these records was largely increased by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund expedition of 1905 under Professor Perntz, most of the new accessions 
coming from the site of Serfibip el-Khidim, where the Egyptians had built a temple 
to some local goddess whom they honoured wnder the name of their own goddess 
Hathor. Among the new monuments discovered was o series of ten, bearing inscriptions 


1 The Persian cunsiform ia not a valid negative instance, since the Lmowledge of the Greek unid 
Araumic alphabeta may well havo influenced ite formation. 

tin my article on The Nature and Deplopuint of the Egyptian Lieroglyphia Writug in The 
Journal of Koyptian Archidology, vol. w (1915), yp. 6175, 1 have tried to indickte the extent to 
which the development of the phonetic sighs waa fhellituted by the disregard of Lhe vowela—The 
present paper was alrouly in print whon Tl. SowAves’s article eutitiod Dre Vokalongiert der phénirtechen 
Alpliboisa, in Zoitechrift flr tgyptieihe Sprache, vol, GS (181), pp, 9-6, came under my mottos ;. 
Professor SouArer viers deala with the lack of vowel’ iy Phoanician writing mach more fully than 
I have:heen able to do bere, arriving, by means of very much the une resuming, ut the identical 


copaltmiot. 
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in an unknown script, which at first sight appeared to consiat of roughly yraven Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, but on a closer inspection revealed the presence of sivws not belonging 
to any known Egyptian style of writing, See Plates I to V, with the Frontispiece. 

A shert inscription previously published from a squeeze by M. Wao! brings the 
total ap to eleven. Before proceeding further, it is desrable to pass these moiwuments 
in, review, 30 4% to obtain some idea of their oatury und probable date Ju the first 
piace there are sevens much battered aielne (nom $49—355), which were carved in the 
rock near a mine about a mile and oo half to the west of the temple; they have 
rounded tops like ordinary Egyptian stelae, with characters running sometimes in vertical 
columns, and sometimes in horizontal lines [y ome vase (uo, 351) the vight-land 
portion of the field is oveupied by a representation of the god Pla in his. shrine, 
while two lines of inscription fill the left-hand portion. In the temple were found 
two eridely executed squatting figures (nos. $46, 847), the one with three signs on 
the front and the other with: an irregular text both on front and sile, Thore is also 
a sphinx of small size (no, 345) with an illegible’ Horus-name between the puws and 
the Egyptian words "beloved of Hathor, [lady of| the turjnoise” on the shoulder; 
to each side of the body on the upper surface of the hase are some of the woknown 
characters, M. WHILL's inscription (no. 548) is but a fragment: 

Practically all these mouuments show strong signs of Egyptian influenee, though 
they may well be, az Professor Pernie says, of non-Egyptian workinanship, Any sug- 
gestion to the effect that the signs are later than the rest of the monaments can be 
instantly dismissed. They are therefore undoubtedly all of Pharnonic date: on thie 
point: quote Professor PETRiE’:—* The only indication of dato that I could find at 
the mine, L, was a bit of buff pottery with the red and black stripe which we know 
to be characteristic of the time. af Tahutmes TT; and perhaps rather earlier, but not 
later. ‘The figure, fig, 138 (ie no. 346, 4.110.) was found at the doorway of the shrine 
of Sopdn, which was built by Hatshepsut. The sphinx is of a red sandstone which 
was used by Tahutmes TIT, and not at other times.,,...,.Kuch of these fiets is not 
conclusive by itself, but they all agree, and we are bound to accept this writing as. 
being of about 1500 8.0." 

This conclusion may be correct, but I am by no means convinced that the end of 
the Twelfth Dynasty would not be a more probable date, In the volumes dealing with 
the results of the Expedition to be published by Mr Peer and myself we shall show 
that the shrine of sop dates back as far as this. Beside an isolated stele in the 
neighbouring Wiidy Nasb, cut in the 20th year of Amenemmes ILM, there iy added the sigu 
of un ox's head, not unlike that found in the unknown seript. In the Middle Kingdom 
examples at SerAbit el-Khidim Ptih is always represented in his shrine; the Inter style 
of depiction is different*. Lastly, it is on the hieroglyphic stelae of the reign of 
Amenemmes IIT alone that we read of Semites (Rethonu-people or *A’amu) taking 

' Rocuett clea jnecriptions dgyptionnes du Sinaf, Paris, 1904, p14, 00. 44, ‘Tho squnexo i 
definitely marked a referring to ay inscription wat Maghiirah. 

* The Expedition copy shows a mime which Professor Perave reada a that of Soofru, an aarly 
king whe was luler worshipped in Sinai, This interpretation. is vory doabtfal, and the original in the 
Britiah Museum ie quite illegitle, Nono the less T have reprodicad Proftesor Purars’s copy is Plate IL 

* Raworches in Sine, Landon, 1908, p. 131. i No, 46 of our forthoeming work. 

*So in the reigns of Amenonmes HT ur TV, nod 124,125, 126 and 140, In the three jnstances 
dating from the New Kingdom (nom V4, 120 and 249) the alitive ia abaaut 
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part in tle Egyptian expeditions! ‘These indications, however, mnet be admitted not 
to amount to very much, | 

‘Before proceeding further one important point must be emphasized: it ia to the last 
degree improbable that the momaments bearing the new script are the work of thy 
indigenous Semitic nomads who have eked out-a bare existence in the Sinnitic peninstila 
since time immemorial.. There can be little or no doubt that the monuments are due 
to strangers from other parts whe a¢companied the Egyptiana on their expeditions, 
though these strangers may not have come farther than from Palestine or from the 
Hinterland of Syria. Were the new inscriptions indigenous, they would mndonbtedly 
have been more numerous than they are; nor should we have expected to find them 
in the temple or in the neighbourhood of a mine. 

To turn: to the inscriptions themselves: they are not in Egyptian hieroglyphic, yet 
many of the signs are obviously borrowed from that source. There are the human head 
@, the ox’s lieadl 29, and the homan eye <=>, the very sigue poatulated by LENORMANT 
as the originals of proto-Semitie rich “4, ‘alf M and ‘ain Y. There is the zigzag ~~, 
which we are sorely tempted to connect with § mém “water.” There m one: instance 
of a hand (no, 349), which might be yid; the fish and snake, recalling <= and “, 
are alternative candidates for the value J (win or nafds), Finally, there are some 
other signs which have Egyptian analogies, g. ig anid J but which cannot as yet be 


identified with letters of the prote-Semitic alphabet, 

The trend of my argument is now clear. Have we not, in this unknown script, 
something strangely like the long-sought proto-Semitic script? Looking closer, we 
discern signs foreign to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, but answering wall to the names or 
forms of proto-Semitic letters, Such are -p, precisely similar to Semitic + for TM tau, 
“a mark” or “cross,” very common in the inscriptions, corresponding to the frequency 
of Fin Semitic as an inflexional element; [) or J or () provides a suitable equivalent 
for | bet “ house,” Sabacan 1]; 9 may be compared with forma of 4 lomed whieh run 
through ull the different alphabets; -== or == mught be equated to the Semitic 
forms of T ew or cain, Without having much faith in them | hove added to my 
table of comparisyns « =5= Phoenician ¥, 9 =B=Sabaean 0), and LaJ= & =Semitic 
WA 3 ' 

In comparing the forms of some of the individual ptelure-signs with their earliest 
Semitic equivalents we can hardly fail to be struck with the ease with which the 
transition from the one to the other could be effected, The comparison may be 
left to the reader in the cases of the ox-head, the human head and the water- 
sigu; but tm the case of the human eye it ia worth pointing out that (he necesaary 
step of the omission of the pupil has already been accomplished ou the statue no, 346, 

The inscriptions are tio fragmentary for any very serious attempts at consecutive 
reading, There is, however, one sequence of four letters that recure five, if not six 
limes, as the following facsimiles show — 








' Now 24, 86, 87,92, 110,722, 118, On several of these o brother of ihe prin of Rethenu, by 
name Hidd or Phelan, is mentional, wed lt iv perhaps not fantastic to oonjockum tat some of the 
stalue wero (ledicated by lim or hy inembera of hia atulff 
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No. 852 No, 853 





signa owt Lhe group are the aro the signe 
signs 
* The projecting part of 

thia sign may be wrongly : 

wopied; the photograph AY te 

aupgesia that it may belong LA 

to the aign of the fish mm- > eae 

medintaly to the right. ne 





Nw 345 (tha aphinx) 
Ahad. has \ecatadlinie slgha Bote the upright form ‘of the eye. 
odor ; preceding sigue {9 e upright form 6 ove 
No. 46 (tbe atatno) 
O09 End; proeeding sigue a Note the eye without pupil. 


ft may bo. fairly assiimed that the vertical signa read from top to bottem; and 
it would therefore follow that the horizontal equivalents read from left to nght. 
[The signs representing parts of human beings or animals can however, in other 
inscriptions, face either way, though always consequently on the same monument; 
seme inscriptions may therefore read from right to left.] The variation of the signa 
that precede seems to mark off the four letters as # single word, Now all the 
signs’ in this word have been identified with letters in the proto-Semitic alphabet, 
and in consequence thid, when written like a Hebrew word, would read noya= Ba'slat = 
Baaikvis. What more probable than that the word recurring in five or six different 
inseriptions should be the mame of the local goddess, that i» rarely emitted, in its 
Egyptian form of Hathor, from any of the hieroglyphic texts from the same site! 
And what wore probable then that this goddess, who wat known to the Egyptian 
visitors os Hathor, shonlhd have been called “the female Ba'al” by their Semitic 
colleagues? [tp is significant that the name of Hathor is written in hieroglyphs on 
the sphing, one of the sources of our supposed word Ba‘alat (see above), and that 
the stele with the picture of Ptah is not: one of the sources. Unfortunately, however, 
[ have no suggestions for the reading of any otlier word, so thet the decipherment 
of the name Ba‘alat must remain, so far as 1 am concerned, an unverifiable hypothesis®, 


C7, Isis-Astarte-Reiit on the Phoenician lel of Byblos The goddess of Byblow was vory 
familiar to the Ezyptiane under the mime of Tathor. 

* Sinn theas worda were written [ have revcived from Tir Cowney some extremely valuable 
conjectures mado by limeelf ond by Professor Savce; and 1 loarn with the greatest pleasure that 
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tn the eleven inscriptions some hundred and fifty signs are legible in all, From 
among these I have been able to find only thirty-two different types, of which 
- several are probably duplicates. There is not wach likeliiood of many signs being 
missing, in view of the extent of our material: and that being so, the case for the 
alphabetic character of the unknown script is overwhelming. Of the seventeen im- 
telligible names of the letters in the proto-Semitice alphabet, ax, namely the ox, 


hotiss, water, eve, head and cross, apply perfectly to signs in the new script, and 


there are several less eonyincing comparisons. Among the more greatly linearized 
signs, the correspondences of form suggested for }, 3 and 5 are fairly satisfactory. 

The ill-saccess that has attended moat comparisons of scripts urges caution, aod 
I am disposed therefore rather to nnderstate than to overstate my ense, It must 
he ‘adinitted that there are a number of signe in the new writing that lear no 
resemblance to any surviving Semitic shapes. ‘This fact is 20 much to the bad; on 
the credit wide of the account I may claim to have a proportion of valuable assets 
that has not been equalled in any previous theory put forward to account for the 
origin of the Semitic scripts. 7 

Apark from Professor Purnre’s verdict that the unknown Sinaitic writing represents 
“ono of the many alphsbets which were in use in the Mediterranean lands long before 
the fixed alphabet selected by the Phoenscians’,” the published opinions an it have 
been based solely on the three photographa printed in Researches ta Sinai, The 
Rev. C. J. Bats, in secking to explain? the signs on statue no, 340 as an early 
example of Phoenician writing, bes rightly felt that a connexion of some kind with 
the prote-Semitic script was inevilable, FE. J. Picwen's contention* that these 
hiopuments are mere meaningless imitations of Egyptian stelae and statues cannot 
he seriously entertamed; it is rejected by Professor Sayce', whose own comparison 
with certain Upper Egyptian quarry-murks affords no heip. 

Thus we have ta face the fact that, at all events not later than 1500 n.c., there 
exiated in Sinai, be, on Semitic soil, a form of writing almost certainly alphabetic 
in character and olearly modelled on the Egyptian hieroglyphs Exception may perhaps 
he tuken to the detailed comparisons of signs that have here been made, but if 
the new Sinaitic seript ig not the particular scrip) from which the Phoenician -and 
the Sonth-Sumitio alphabets are descended T can sea no alternative to regarding it 
ss a Lebtative essay in that direction, which at all events constitutes a good analogy 
upon which the Egyptian bypothesis can be argued. The common parent of the 
Phoenician, the Greek and the Sabaean may have been one out of several more. or 
less plastic local varieties of alphabet, all develomag on the acrophonie principle under 
the influence of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Further speculution ms to details is hardly 
likely to prove fruitful, in the lack of more decisive evidence. 


Dr Clowney hae ecusentod to append a note upon these.—1 regret to have evetlooked an article by 
Professor Barce in Pro. SBA, vol: xxx (E010), pp. Bh—222, dealing with The Origin af the 
Phoenician Afphader, where tanch thé same view wax taken of the letter-sanwa wa that definded are, 
t eaarehes on Sino pe 18). 
PC. d. Batty dp Phoenicia Sascription of ut. 1500, in Proc, SB, vol xxx (1008), p. Zid. 
1K J. Poon, The erdvege at Fined; bed, vol. sxx (1000), pp. 2841 
‘4, H, Savon, hid, p 1a _ 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET 
Br A. E. COWLEY, D.Lrrr. 


Ir is with some hesitation that I venture to write the following notes on 
De Gardiner’s interesting discovery. He kindly communicated it to me somo little 
time ago and allowed me to diseusa it with Prof Sayee, We agreed on many points, 
but Prof. Sayee tmnt’ pot be held responsible for all my remarks. Unfortunately he 
is abroad so that it has not been possible to consult himi on some points, as E should 
wish, We are «qite aware that some of our suggestions are very woicertain, and that. 
further material is needed for their proof. Yer it seemed worth while to make them, 
Hf only to atir up enquiry, The difficulties nre many, Tle monuments are fow, and 
those so fragmentary that there is no help to be gained from) context. To identify 
isolated words i4 always dangerous. Ther, if the date of the inseriptions is about 
1500 Bc, as Petrie ys, or 12th Dynasty, as Gardiner, what form of Semitic ia to be 
expected m them? If it is the language of ‘Palestine or the Minterland of Syria’ 
(above, p. 14) the nearest evidence for ib is in the Canaanite glosses of the Tell al- 
Atmarna tablets. But we get a very meagre outline of w language from these, especially 
as regards grammatical forms, and moreover they suffer from the defects of the 
cuneiform. syllabary in which they are written: Accordingly we make the following 
suggestions with all reserve. 

Dy Gardiner's ingenious identification of FY2 seems, for reasons which he has 
given, to be « sure foundation for further elucidation. The word oteurs in nos, 345 
(twiee), $46 (front), $45, 352, 355,354, We thus have four certain characters out: of 
a total of 2] or 22. In 345 (right), 343, 364 the word is preceded by a sign which 
must be a determinative of ‘goddess.’ In $45 (left) and 346 (front) nya is preceded 
by the preposition , and the determinative is omitted. Both these inscriptions read 
from left to nght. On the other band no. 349 reada from right to left. According to 
the usual rule it ought to read the other way, againét the fees of the charneters 
But it keen to begin in the same way es no, 340, which must read downwarde, In 
fact pt the time when these monuments were inseribed, there wae no fixed ale for 
the direction of this particular writing. Most often it is in vertical columns, but. when 
hormontal it rends in the direction of the faces (Prof. Sayce notes the same peculiartty 
in Meroitic) either from night to left or from left to right Note ales thet the tail 
of the 5 always points spainst the writing in 345, 546. 
ss Tn 849 then the firet sign is the oxhead rN) which must be &, on the present 
theory. The: next sige is. broken, -but it-seems to be the ennke (YAY which whould 
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be 3. If this ON or TIN) could possibly be the pronoun 7, it wonld suit the begin- 
ning of the inseription, The following word (.,D*M) would then be the name of the 
person who erected the monument. Line 2 begins with the head (?°V=", and 2 
(xsin FPS), then 3°35 which oan hardly be anything bus 333: (Suyce’s. suggestion), 
tmesning im Hebrew the south of Palestine, ‘The 33) 35 was no doubt the skeikh, of 
the Semites (Horites 7) employed in the mines: Prof. Suyee thinks that the pecntiar sign 





for 3 may be o cainel’s noge-ring, indicating, though uot depicting, the camel bp) 
which does nob oceur in Egyptian hieroglyphies, The word 33) oveurs also in 351, and 
it 350 where the middle sign is tieant to be diffesentinted from the Y. 

In 345 (right) the first sign (Egyptinn a») represents water (2°3)=5 The first 
word NS inay be the Eyyptian maw (Sayee) a fion or spline (un which the inscription 
is cut) The ond is to be completed as elsewhere and the whole (MY Det. xD 
weata ‘the sphiny of the goddess" On the loft side the frat word is brokes, but it 
seume to heyin with It is tompting to soguest DY] as in the next number, but 
the photograph hardly bears thia out The whole is noya> ag? | 7 

No, $46 (night), according to values already sssigned, begins with DY sy nieaning 
(‘for the gratification of! The next sign is most likely the head, 9, follawed by 3. 
The remaining signs are crowded for want of space and their order is uncertain. If 
oy by i right ooe would expect a god's name to follow. Prof, Sayce sUgPests sume 
riainé like JID%, Perhaps however the whole ia to be read J322 35 Opa dy, and ithe 
final } represents the nunation ot this early date (ef 349 | 2), Then either BY3 ~ 
ttiét mean ‘in honour of" or BY) must be o proper name. 

The lower part of 346 (frout) was read by Ball (PSA xxx, p, 243) as Phoenician. 
His interpretation ia now shown to be impossible because it does not smt the other 
occurrences of the word my. Moreover there is o clear line dividing the end of 
the right-hand column from the horizontal signa: The imserption really oonsiata of 
two cilumoy, of which that uy the left is bent rouml af the end for want of dpaoe. 
Tf the rules as to horizontal writing apply to the order of the columns (against the 
tail af the oan the ilirestion of the faces), the left-hand column should be read first, 
Tt seems to begin, ae before, with [DN by. There is then room for one sign, or 
possibly two. Jt might be restored to something like dyad node Bps by Bin 
favorcin, pracaimm doming, Thore js of course no form 7 w Hebrew for * peace 
offering, but it ie a posstble form, and would fit no, 354-also (see below) The right- 
hand columo i not intelligible. One would expect the first cliaracter to be Y oy nha 
in the two other columns The third sign, the fish, iy not [\3, since we already have 
the snake for J, and though 71d ia the usnal word for fish in Assyrian, it only appears. 
lute in western Semitic. The bibliea) Hebrew is 37, so that the fish should be ™. 
The fourth sign 1s uncertain on the photograph. ‘The remnining letter are fYRD, of 
which we can offer no solution as yet. At the end. is-a tine dividing FAY from nb 

No 047 reals AIP Pref Savce objects that the pwidess Tanith appears only in 
lute Donic inaeriptiows, As there ia no. other way of reading the characters, perlinpe they 
are to be voenlised otherwise, and tepresent a personal name, not that of the goddess 
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Tn no, 348 the first sign is the bow (M7) =P, thew Fj, then a sign whieh we take 
to be the tooth (])-% Prof Sayoe points out that the name of the goddess of 
Canaan is written K-t-sh or K-sh in Egyptian. The inscription therefore is DIND 
noys Det. 'K-t-sh (is) the goddess” The form of the bow is the same aa of that 
carried by the Aamu im the Benj-Muasan inscription. 

No. $49 can now be transliterated a little more: 

sess PIP bonne cane TMI) <2 (DTI =  UUD YB j233 27) .- phe: 
The third sign in line 8 looks like a hand (Gardiner, Sayce) and may be 3 oF * 

Of no. 350 very little can be made-out: It probably begins: like $49, the third 
sign being really the croas and two lines: After the D> perhaps a foot, then Fil, then 
a quite duobtful aign, then 33) with « not very good 2, The second euluuin may 
perhaps be restored as $45 (rght) Of also 952, col, 8. The rest is lost, except for 
mi isolated 3. Hence read: In>ya! Det, NUD)/ 355 *nS “pen 3S. 

In 351 the first sign is pot idontijiel. The secoml is probably Fi, then 2 follower 
by a lacuna Cf the beginning of 353. As to the next group, PD (also in 352, 349°1), 
Prof, Sayce writes ‘I believe it is the Evyptiwn Maofkn In tho Tell elAimarne 
Evyplian names, » in the middle of a word disappears, I have long thought that the 
Sumerian Magan (classical Makna) was thé Egyptian Mafka' The worl i4 here 
followed by 333 Perhaps the two names are associated like Magan aml Meluhha in 
cuneiform, where the Intter ts generally taken to be the Sinai penmeula [f 33) po 
is to be fo oxplained the lacuna muat be filled with 2°, and the first three signs 
(S*) must be some word for ‘erected! ‘engraved; or a name The last two signs in 
this columm look (on the photograph) like the sane sigu. repeated. Prof. Sayce thinks 
they are to be distinguished, and auggeste “L In the other column, the Dat the bop 
ia very uncertain. Nothing ts left of any sigue follawing it, At the bottom AC, 
The figure at the side represents Ptah, but his name can hardly have ocourred in the 
inscription, ft will be noted that, aa the monument ts dedicated to him, the feminine 
tithe MOYR is not used pm it. 

In no. 352 the right-hand colmmm is TEEN, Of the nnidentifiel signs the 
last may be a ligature. Column 2 iz paonpiha*ype univss the fish belongs to it 
(cf tio, 345), In col. 3 the Incunn may perhaps be filled as before noys [Det NBD, if 
that can be a dedicatory formula. The meaning of the whole ts obsrure, 

In no. 853 the beginning may be oz in 561, the Jarge second character being 
really Lwo signs, uot the determinative: After the 3 there 18a lneuna, thon DD as in 
351, but it: cannot here be the geographical name becanee 14 in followed by & and the 
title, We must therefore divide the column thos moya Det. OPiS" IAM", ‘set upi!) 
to the honour(?) of Kesh, the goddess.’ K-sh is the Canaanite guwildess (Sayeo) A deity 
(masculine ?) uri? appeure aleo to have belonged ta the Edomites, cf. Schrader AAT, 
p- 472, Homme! Geogr. p. 164, wad the name VRE 1 Chron, 15" ‘The lacuna may 
have contained $3, ef OY) PY an $46. ‘The second column contains no certain group. 
In col. 3 the becinnme is broken, then a DB or BF then AS, ch the ond of 351, 
What follows seems from the photograph two be the double snake. If the snake ts 
rivhtly copieil in col. 2, these would be pointing the wrong way, But note thit tn 

34 
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345 the tail of the snake points, as it would here, in the same direction as the tail 
of ihe 4 The next signa, which looks like 93, is rounded at the bottom (cf the aign 
in col. 2) and is probably }. The: next, which is like a hand (5), seems in the 
photograph to be meant for the determinative, Thy last sign may perhapd be the 
suuike, same of the lines being unintentional seratches, The column may therefore be 


trinsliterated 5 Det. SyinpanpLp 
In oo. 354 the first sigo-ie Bf, and the columm may be completed Det, rip ie’ 


reps (of on S46 front) but it is impossible to muke out from the photagraph 
whether this would: fit; 


Tn $56 the order of the signs ts doubtful, On the right we have apparently 14, 
which might nlso he read in 352, but the snakes face the other way. The next aign 
is very like the Egyptian b&. Perhaps it is M (ie. r nine =) The remaining signa 
woull then be “FA or TOM. Can this be the name Hbdd{m), see above, p. 14, 
note 1? 

So far as we have obtamed any results, they may be tabulated as follows: 


lon OX, BON =N 
O,0,M house, ma =3 
co, 8, — nose-ring =] 


ll 





= fish, 330 ="7 (Cowley) 
i 
—2 =) 7(Sayoe) 
a =f ?(Gardiner) 
8 =F ' (Cowley) 
0 
“9 =} ee) 
‘i ,— grou i 
al waiter, 7° =D 
Thy anake, BIS=3 
e 
=, =, eye, Ty 3 
¥ 


=) bow, Fig =p 
&) head, Sa =7 
bard woth, | =e 
+ cro, = 
wy determinative of goddess. 
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Characters not identified : 


Ps 


—, = 


@) 


Li & 


+ 
ce 


Perhaps a variant of the snake. 
Pr Py is oye. 


= ® hand, * or 3. 


There are thus about 22 signs, sa in the later * Phoenician’ alphabet, The words 


identified. are: 


per 


Ro 


po 


add 
OY 
rat 

wp 
pnp 
3" 
none 
ror 


goddess, $45, 346, 348, 350), 352%, 353, 354 


‘tpron. 358. 


to, 345, 546. 

sphinx (or offering 7), 344, 3507, $527 
Magan, 351, 9537 

5S. Syria, 840), $40, 350, 3351, 3527 
pleasure, RH. 

to, for, $46, 3537 

pr. m 843, 

pr. o, oes. 

chief, $46, $49, 

}peace-offering, 3467, 3547 

pr. ne. 347 _ 

erected ?, 341, 3537 
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MEROITIC STUDIES 
By F. Lr. GRIFFITH 


it, The NV wivern(s. 


STUDENTS who may refer to my publioations of Meroitic inscriptions will find very 
low #igns registered as qumerical, Such as there are however bear a general resemblance 
to Egyptian namern!s, and this connexion is confirmed by the comparatively large series 
furnished by a collection of ostrea from Faras and Buheu' on the ove hand anid thé 
great stela of Aldnizaz and o fragmentary obelisk, both from Prof, Garsting's excavations, 
on Hie other The ostraca naturally deal with stall numbers, but on the stela and: 
obelisk quite high sumbers are found. By observing carefully the prouping in different 
examples it becomes clear that the Meroitic numerils originated in the Egyptian 
Presumably like them they are ou the decimal ayatem, and in fact it is uenerally easy 
te decide whether individual signs represuit unita, tens, hundreds or thonsunds, But 
the forms are so much altered from the known forms of Egyptian cursive numerals that 
the latter are by no means clear guides to the Mernitie values, and purely arithmetical 
evillenee is at present vary scarce, 

Gul sone pointe er bye asccee Lithlinend at ope, Eexeluding for the moment: the 
istrica, the lowest figures in other inscriptions are the units from 1 to - demoted hy 
corresponding uumbers. of simple upright strokes {, UL Il, Ml: beyond! thess we find & 
made in the sume way INN in the great inscription at Kalabsha’, though doubtless 
u cipher was generally ¢inployed for 6.08 for the other numbers above 4 The ostraca 
however, it which all sorts of small quantities would naturally be recorded, show groups 
of dots from - to 9 following the unit figures. Evidently these are divisions of the 
unit, au! apparently decimal divisions; thus := ill would be 39. To one case (Far: 
Qstr, 25) eleven. dots ocour suggesting that they represent a ditision by twelve, but 
the arrangement. <2 942 is suspiciously like an addition of two dots for extra items 
bot noted at first, and while nine dots occur several times there is no instanee of Lon, 
Above or after the dots we often find a symbol whieh must mean §. It ia hardly 
likely that this notation represents « pitrely arithmetion! system. It must rather ‘be 


Th be published in the memoirs ou the Oxford Excawitiows at Fara; dhose from Buhon were 
* The stale i published inthe Liverpool dimats of drohweology, en, Ploix= Prot Saree generoualy 
Immt mo bie eopy of the obelisk (regret. — 


"No numorals frist im the deanty ltueriptham written in Meroitic hieroglyphs. 
' fe. A/a _ 
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metrical, the dot rapressnting some anit’ of measure or weight which ia ~, (or xy) of 
some other unit, and itself is commonly halved: the Egyptian Avn or pint, a tenth 
of the weg? or bushel, or for weight the kite, w tenth of the feben, may be suggested, 
Qn the éstraca these figures and dots are accompanied sometimes by a peculiar symbol 
like an arrowhewl:°it may signify o unij sich as the artaba or the Aegt, or some 
principal article af Nobian produce or merchandine, anch as corn or dates The dprasn 
actually seems to occur severn! times, ot the ostraca of the middle penod im the form 
arbate, and this explains satisfactorily the derived word apebeti(n)te in a long Eg. 
‘demputic inscription (of later—third eeutury—date) at Philac beginning: 

“The adoration of Tumy' the (mast) urthetaln ee of Ista, here before Isis of Philas 
and Pawebe (ic. Abaton =Bige) the rest goddess, the good Dame, the good Comfortress 
of a year productive of wealth, the mistress of heaven, earth and the underworld, 
J yssed tei years as archetanke, busieil over the temple of Isis with the great miuise- 
measure; the measure was nob dimitished (7), and I made 20 gyse(t) each year, Bat 
‘in the tenth year” (things all changed)* 

Thus so long as Tamy was arebetanke he was apporently in clinrge of the “great 
maaze" measure of Isa which would be kept in the temple of Philae and was probably 
standard fur the whole of the Dodecaschoenua. Arebetanke (of which we forhumtely 
lowe the Meéroitic spelling on a tombstone from Anibe? of a tian who held the same 
office at Shimalé, te. Tbrim, beyond the Dodeesschienus) must therefore mein some- 
thing like "keeper of the artaba.”” ‘The various standard for artabas and the standard 
measures for the maaze (patior) anid its multiples mn Egypt are dealt with by Wileken 
from Greek. sources in his well-koown works', 

Tbe accompanying table shows the leading forms of the Egyptisn numerals in 
different clases of the variable cursive writing: of late troves", followed by « colunin in 
which the pumerteal sigis- of Mervitic cursive are arranged in an order that may be 
nearly correct, The comparisun shows points of contact between Meroitic and Egyptian 
all along und im each column; but the signa in the Ee dumotic colunios are further 
removed than the hieratic from the Meroitic, see especially @ and LO which are amongst 
the least doubtful. To anyone who has studied Egyption palaeopraphy I think that, 
the cipher assigned to 20 would bo the most interesting, It is very different, from the 
ordinary forms of 20 in Ey, hieratic and dumotic, but is almost: identical with «a 
pecnliar form which characterises the period of Psammetichus [in hieratico-~demotic 
(labellod “Rylauds” in the table) and im “wbwormal hieratie.” This is precisely the 
qoint in histury at which the Egyptuaniaing of Ethiopia, which hal been active wnder 
the ‘Twenty-tifth Dynasty, parted oumpany frou its source in Egypt, to resume a less 
close contact only from time to tive, W ith thy triumph of Psammetichos iv Upper 


| Perhaps to be vooslised Tamiya, to jrdlge by Use Memsitiy nome Mugol-tomiye below, po 25. 
2. & ve dom, no, 15, Bavusen, Thea 1000, of) Jame. 1, po a. 


4 Kar. 23. 
4-Witcans, Ostraba, 1, 781, 771), Gruudria, p Leen | 
‘Sen MALLER, Tetioke Paltigraphie, Rd a: Surescn, emer apd eoterer Aepyption 


@ tine nny CrdetToghiie of Demotte Papyr in the Sohn Rylands Collection, pgs 11—14, for Ue mining 


from phoétograpta, efo., 1m Ty Posesiot. 
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Egypt may have begun that gradual specialisation of the ouraive writing in Nubia 
which was to end in the alphabetic script of the Meroites, | | 

The valnes of the first four units and the symbols for 6 and 10 can hardly be 
questioned. Armed with these we can proceed to the examination of an inzcription 
containing several numerals which is exgraved in the chamber of Meroitic sculptures 
at Phila’. Here we have in auecession (separated by words and phrases) 

2—f—122-—1 1-1-5 (2)—-10, 
the only doubtful value being the 5. These appear to fall into two groups 2 x G§=12 
and 2+14+2%+145=10, and that 10 and 19 may have sitvilur functions here is 
shown by each closely following a word atini, Gmi of nknown meaning. It would be 
perliaps too raah to try to connect this wont with the Egyptian word tmé ™ total,” 
although Meroitic certainly borrowed much of the nomenclature of civilisation as well 
a4 its machinery from Egypt. The text evidently resords gifts made by a member of 
the royal house to the temple of Philae through the official Mashtaraq: they seem to 
Include “two large shazarte (cach of ?) six 2é,..roaking atmi-wee 12; 2 Ket, 1 arite-will, 
1 che of Isis in Philao, 1 che of Isis'in Tebawe (Abaton),..Tsis nurse(?) of Horus, 
5 shasarte in 2é, making (!) ken-tmt 10; hea, nurse ( ') of Horis, a che” and so on but 
without any more lipures . 

This makes the valne 5 for the sig it question probable. Two of the ostraca 
(Far. Ostr, 4, 7) show small numbers followed by a larger one at the end Spwestive 
of a summation, but they do not confirm the values already gained or suggested: and 
indeed they cannot give a satisfactory result for both are imperfect. 

On the other hand the funerary inscriptions compared with Kg. demotic grafiiti 
give confirmation of the value 5 for the same eign. But this point cannot be properly 
dealt with except by « long digressiow 


bh Wise men of Ethiopia. 


Various points of contact have been established between Hames, tithes and (lesorip- 
tive phrases in the Mervitic inscriptions, especially in the north, and those im the 
graffiti of Ethiopian officials written in Egyptian hieroplyphie or demotic in the temples 
of Dakka and Philne. In fact these purallels have furnished some of the beat means 
of progres: in the decipherment, In the Meroitic funerary texts iiumerala are exceedingly 
rore: I know only of three texte which contain them, iz a mutilated stela no. 44 from 
Farag, where various oomerala ippear to refer to the number of distinguished ancestors 
possessed by tho deceased, and two stelac, Kar. 47 and Jnscr. $9, on which the 
numeral supposed ty be 5 is found in phrases S-nursh-tek-held: and 5-ni: yetekold- 
which) are not without resemblance to each other: the second of these plirasas is accom- 
panied by one with a further numeral which oughe to read 34, Ttiis to these last twe 
that I desire now to draw special attention. 

Among the tithe and descriptions of persons in the Egyptian peaffiti’ to which 
I have referred there is one series only (so far as T have observed) which Mmielodes 
numerals. Tt oceurs thrice, once at’ Dukka and twiee on the Hadrion gate at Philae, 
aod ii no case ia eusy to read or inberpret. 


© Inger, 101; 
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(¢) The first example is in a hieroglyphic graffito in the name of " Harentyotf, 
san ot Wayekivye (Wyqy) and bis mother Taési, qéret of Isis, Agent of Isis in Philae and 
Tebawe, hereditary prince (orpod) of the foreign land of Takourpess, sheikh (Atopar) of 
the Thirty(?}, royal seribe(?) of Cush, great wizard (or expert) in the cities of the 
south (?)....0f Horas of 8 yeurn(?) in .... of the Burning Bull (ie. the sun m the zenith !), 
prophet of Sothis in reckoning the course of the moon, priest of the 3 Live Stars 
(ie, planets), who reckons the time when the sin and moon risa! (7)." 

(6) The second is im a demotic graffito in the names of Mentwe and Harentyott, 
the prophets of Tsis, y4refis and Agents of Isis, Agents. of the king of Negro-lanil, 
heveditary princes of the foreign land of Takompso, sheikh of the 30... royal soribos (7) 
of Cush, who reckon. the risings of the 4 Tave Stare and determine the time when the 
sun and moon take (7) the net (sic)*, who come yearly from Negro-land"." 

(0) The third is in a demotie graffito, dated in the seventh year of Savorus 
Alexander (229 4.D,}, in the name of “ Wayekiye son of Harentyotf born of ‘Tshepshewéri” 
praying for the favours of Isis for himself and for " Harentyotf the géren of Ixia.” 
douhitiess hie father. He ends hy describing himself as “prophet of Sothis, determining 
the msings of the moan, priest of the-S5 Live Stara, sheikh of the royal book (7) of Cush *" 

The only numeral which is common to these three descriptions of persons is 5 in 
the expression “the 5 Live Stars,” and it is obvious that the three instanoes ary in 
the descriptions of members of a single family, in which the office counected with the 
planets may have been hereditary. Going back to the Meroitic funerary stelas which 
show the same numeral we peresive that one of them, Jnecr, 89, was found by 
Mr Freri at Medik on the southern border of the Dodecaschoenus, which frontier is 
named in the Egyptian inscriptions Takompso, and that the deceased actually bears 
the name of Wayekiye, not elsewhere known in Moroitic, Clearly this Wayekiye wus 
one of the aame wizard family of hereditary princes of Tacompso who are: commemo- 
rated in the Egyptian grathiti. We may thus safely connect the Meroitic phrase with 
the Egyptian, at the same time observing the confirmation which the ficte afford of 
the value 5 attributed to the: Meroitic symbol, 


é. The Meroitie atela of Wayokl ye. 


This insertption now stands in need of a fresh commentary, The tmascription i 
ata follows’, } 
gé > Wyekivejé : | 
Sipesye((-té)) : Q@resmye : tze-nize-t4 
*Hlame : polmea ; yot-mze-lé - 
*Moflteméye + palmés + Bexe“we-tel - yot-mae-lé - 


'Bacascn, Themuresy, p. 10a, LD. Text ¥, 6h, Caamrornnos, Nor, dese. 1, 194. Amateur copper 
are id Cat, Awnguitde de lo Melia, PL xiv, no, AS, and Cuasponnios, Monwmens tar hie foopy Thy 
Vauerlls) Of, fuse. op 2A. 

7 Soe leliw, pp. 2h 

* Baooses, Le. p. 1023, Lo wt dint a By of Fuser, ya. 45. 

‘ Bavasen, po 1087, Tk. vi dem. no. 105 ef fier pe 45-8 

© deer, 60, seo Fpecr. 1, po 18 for tha original odition = some Important changer of meudinng from 
the text a# there printed will be observad. 

Journ, of Egept. Arch. m1, 4 
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Pheme : "qérefil-hl + yet-nge-Ié - 
Be'ke = piritel = yt-meele | 
Snp"tete-krartl : yet-mae-lh ; 
*"Mtewwi piméd : agblit : yet-"mze-le : 
pian = QA: pein YS nj: vyeleke-[4 - 
Ser: ger ech + yrethete-lt : 
pean: "S4 fi-kw: htke-té ; 
wWesi : Séreyi :atet-hm “léle : yth-t8 


“The honourable Wayekiye: of the loving family of Shipeshiye anil Qéresmaye ; 
kin bf Khalime the strategus; kin of Mayél-teméye the strategus in Bezewes kin of 
Fakhéme the great glrei; kin of Beke the Agent; kin of Shanapatete-kréré (or the 
akrér); kin of Matewawi the strategus of the navy (or fand-forces Mh; chief priest of 
Qabai, reckoning (?) the rising of the 4. stars; sheikh ()) of the royal book ; determining 
the rising of the 34 stare | 

"O Weshi, O Ashéri) grant to him sll good things (7) 

A multitude of points of contact with Egyptian graffiti exist hore, inking penis) bli 
w translation wich [ hope will be in the main convincing, thowwl) many details are 
doubtful, and the last words of the appeal to Isis and Osiris, which belong to the 
usual benedictianis of funermry texte (form G), are merely guessed: I need not repeat 
the proof of meaning for various words and expressions which can be found on 
reference to the indexes of my Karaniy and Meroitic Inscriptions, 

The first thing to notice about the inscription is the large display of kin, often 
wleewhere the mark of a woman whe could hold bat few titles of her own. Wayokiye’s 
persona! description only begins after 7 phrases of kinship and consists of but 3 phrases, 
Whereas uaually some of a mmn's own titles precede all lis relationships except his 
parentage. Clearly Wayekiye was in the position of ® younger brother or poor relation, 
This corresponds exactly with the conditions indisated by the demotic graffity (c) of 
Wayekiye, He bears only 3 or 4 titles, all astronomical, while his relations in. their 
grafiiti, parade their territoria! and administrative ranks in addition to their more 
scholarly qualifications: Moreover Wayekiye has « remarkable petition: 

“Tear iny ery, ny greal miateées Isis, and vive me strength and readiness befora tiny 
elder brothers, and give me favour and love and respect before the majesty af the kings," 

We might perhups be in doubt whether he was quarrelling with his powerful 
relations (“ brothers” is of conrse 2. vague term) and peated the favour of Isis and af 
the Ethiopian court to support him, or merely wished humbly to serve them all in a 
capable way. But evidently they were.a great consideration with him. Anothor point 
of agrooment js that bis titles, which with other people are put forth alone with their 
names of the beginning of @ praflito, are liere added as a kind of afterthought at the 
ond, precisely as on the Meroitie bomubstoun, 

The second noticeable feature in the Meroitic is the ubsence of the usual parentage. 
The ward tre-mse-té which Ihave translated “of the loving family” ecours in Far. 20 
Where the father's tame ‘is given as osnal but oot the muther'’s, din unparalleled state 
of thinge unless’wo suppose that (he phrase with the mare expression tre-mzeulo ja i 
subvtitute of seme kind for the maternal relationship and means something like “of the 
loving family of Yilblité." Accordingly the short obsoure and broker) toxt Aar, &0 
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ems to be “Tabalab:..; of the loving family of the peshaté; shazfemazes:...-:.:.].” 
T therefore suppose that Shipéshiye and Qdéresmaye wer: the niother and father of 
Wayekiye, either real or titular by adoption. I now proceed to comment in detail on 
names 4nd words ih order as they appear in the text, 

‘Wayekiye is evidently the name which is written Wyqy in demotic, As so often 
happens th Merattic there is a form also with nm, vin " Wyngy, strategus of tle water” 
in another praffito!, and this sugueste that the Nubian word for “star,” in Old Nublan 
wifi’ in Mahass qwingl, was furnished with the common ending ye to onke-a name th 
this astronomical family, The word waye(n)év, meaning therefore something like star,” 
occurs again in the form waye(nveite in Far. 21. 

Frou) the hiiny points of agreement between the Meroitie Lombatone of Wayo(n)kiye 
and the demotic graffite (c) it seems exceedingly probable that they belong bo one 
individual. The only diffienlty is in the parentage. ‘The demotie gives Harentyotf as 
father, ‘Tshepshewére “the preat Dame" us mother. In the Meroitic Shipeshi-ye must 
be Tkhepsii' "the Dame” omitting tle epithet wére " great” tinless the very common 
name-unding ye actually means “great,” though confined In use Wy names: instead of 
the Egyptian name Harentyotf the father seems to le desiguated ue Qércema-ye, a 
aimilar formation, from the title gére-amy ~ royal consort” or perhaps: “royal friend." 
Designations of people by the plain tithe instead of namiug them directly are frequent 
in the inscripliona, and we seem to aee nn exact parallel to the presiut cose in he 
Shilne graffiti faser, 95, 15, 121, 123, where the only designation is Apéte-ye (from 
aptte Henoy *), presumably repincing mb more, pe reonal mame, 

*Chaléme the strategus” aod “ Maqél-temage the strategus” are associated together 
on another atela at Medik (I aser, 88), and aro evidently the samy as on ours, though 
the former is written with 4 instead of A and the ending of the latter mame is 
apparently varied, as does sometimes happen, ‘These names were wrongly read in 
Inscr. 0, p. 18, and an. inspection of the originals would be desirabio to settle the 
readings, [Khaléme (pron, Khalome?) it perhaps a Meroitic version of Pakhnim or 
the like. Bozewi is probably the equivalest of Tacompes, on the froutier of Doduca- 
schoenus close to Medik® Pakhéime (very likely to be pronounced Pakhome) ss 
evidently the Egyptian name Pakhom “the eagle,’ Uayouus, which is common m 
the ‘Egyptian: graffiti of Philae; it ocenrs also in Fur. 44. Beke seems to bo the 
Eeyptian. Bh, Bet" Hawk” oeeorring ot Philaw*; it is comnion elsewhere aa Phdk, 
TH Syee, and perhaps “Phék wn of Puési, the gfref of Isis, the Agent. uf fsiu” itt 
deniotic at Dakka* ts the person in question, 

Shanapatete seems to be connected with Shanspsteli in. Znser, 188, and witli 

“Sanapata high priest of Thoth” in demitio at Dakka'; for dvr (kro!) appended to 
a hame ef UAwxyenpous Caeer. 1, p. 7) aml perhups Terenas mpovp it Dakka*® 
besides Mervitic and demotie references in Jnsor. ete. Matewawi is dealt with in 
Yasse ad lee. As Manitawawi, apparently the same person, is entitled “strategue of 
the water” at Philae’ I suggest the meaning "ahips” here for azh, 








1 See Jeers 1, p38 ond po dé, mo. Zi, 
® For Old Nubian worda-sce Lutes 1 i my Wndiaa Texts of the Uhriatian porvend, 
‘+ Ses Par, 21. (A discmsion of the vowels in Marvitic will appear lator, 
4 PD. vr dom, now 43,57, 87. 4 Fee. p. 2 | 7 Hh, 
'hL Ova, Gr. 460, ef 4. * daw, BF, 105, 1, p. 37. 
—2 
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We have now finiahed with Waye(n)kiye’s high relatinns and arrive at hie titles 
oF personal descriptions, There would be little ele to their meaning without the 
evidence of the Egyptinn texts. It ie very unfortunate that although the Jatter are in 
tiple version their reading and interpretation are still obscure in some details 

pién is clearly the Egyptian title of the high priest, in demotic p-mi~kn (= dpyrepedy), 
pronounced p-leshoud and in Greek transcribed Xeowrrs, The next word iz the genitive 
of Qba, a word not found elsewhere, but an attractive comparizon can be mude: with 
the Nubian plural gumenki which according te Almaqvist is tised in the Dongola 
dialect for “stars'" and would imply # singular gumen. yeteke-lo oocurs in Inaor. 1209/6 
in an obscure and complicated. phrase. 

In the Egyptian grafiiti we find in (a) and (c) “ prophet of Sothis.,...., purest of 
the 5 Live Stars,” in (h} simply “who reckon the risings of the & Live Stars” without 
mention of Sothis. (¢) i our best authority and T am inclined to take QbA as the 
Home for Sothis, tie meat, worshipful of the stars, regolater of the inundation: and 
identified with Tsis, — 

The text phrase in the Meroitic contains the word gére * King, anil df (40°) whieh: 
precedes it is extraordinarily like the Nubian K. D: gor, Mah, #0, Old Nubian fol) 
“hook,” apparently derived from Egyptian §, thongh whence the r was obtained is at 
present a mystery. The demotic contains the word for "king new 10 commexion 
with writing, and (¢) seems actually to give “sheikh of the royal hook of Cush," while 
(a) (0) appear to make two phrases of nearly the same words, speaking of “royal 
scribes” Another graffito with # similar title, imperfect “.roynl book of Cush” or 
"...royal scribe of Cusli*,” is equally indecisive, 

The third and last plirase in the Mervitie is marked by a unmeral which ought 
to read 34, accompanied by groups reminiscent of those in the first plirase. 

First phrase penn; 5-ni:yeteke-lé: 

Third phrase penn: $4-iikw: htke-lé : 
Here nt ts equivalent to @ a” elsewhere, and yeteke je doubtless related to hthe. 
Moreover fron) the plirase in Kar. 47 with the S-number, ket :abw :Sanw : Atekbe 
ssestel; wite-té; we can select as parallel to the above the words akw f-nw htekhe and 
giuss the meaning of the whole of that phrase to be“ belonging to the fainily (#) of 
the womun: in Shazesh learned in the courses of the five planets” Kar, 47 is the 
tombstone of an important person named Chawitarér, who wus pesaié-prince of Aniba, 
an! Lhe phrase just quoted ts amongst the last of the eighteen or nineteen plirases [ny 
which his tithes, rank and connexions are enumerated. Shazesh ia perhaps the same 
as Shazée, the name of a plave lying southward heyond the Second Cataract‘; or wo 
might read "the woman Shaxestel” instead of “the woman i Shazeah." 

The figure 34 is not so easy as 5 to explain in connexion with the edlendar and 
astronomy. 36 deeans or 24 hours would be obvious enough, but it is impossible to 
read a § here, and the form of the first figure iz hot probable for 20. 

d.. Ethiopian astronomy. 

MroJ, K, Fotheringham of Magdalen College has most kindly examined the 

question of these astronomies! tithes for possible interpretations, and: ia of ‘pinion that 
* Atwoviey, Vubiseha Studion (oil Znttoraideny) p, 812 


© iL. v1 dem. no 20, Bangaru, Thea 108i. * Aor, p. Be. 
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the Waye(n)kiye family must kave been in possession of a book of star-risings in 
which the number dealt with happened to be 34. They would doubtless have been 
originally calculated for Syene but could be adapted to any neighbouring place with 
little trouble. Such a book would certainly have made # great reputation for its possessor. 
Both Mr Fotheringham aud Professor Turner thought of constellations to explain the 
number $4, but have failed to reach a reault here. Mr Fotheringham has sent me 
the following noble: 

“T have searched in vain for any selection of 34 stars, and can only adhere to my 
angeestion that some woknown person had prepared a table for computing the risings 
of that number of stars. 

*T think the risings are ‘daily’ not "yearly" (1) because they include the Sun 
and Moon, (2) because daily risings are easily calculated from tables anch as those 
given by Ptolemy, who did not prepare tables for computing yearly risings, The lists of 
vearly risings that have come down to us depend on observation, not on computation. 

“T lwve oo suggestion to explain the word ‘net'’ but T think it may very 
conceivably refer to eclipses Predictiona of these would be expected, ond it ts possible 
that the eclipsed or partially eclipsed sun or moon might be regarded as caught in 
“@ pet! 

Tt might also be suggested that as ‘the time when the sun and moon take the 
net” in (2) is probably equivalent to “the time when the sum and moon rise” in (a), 
the former expression may be figurative or mythological for the blotting out of the 
stars, og if aA net were cast over the waters of the heavens by the great luminaries and 
the etare drawn out. Neither Prof. Turner nor Mr Fotheringham consider it Itkely 
that "the net” can mpresent any practical device of anment astronomy. 

¢. Mervitic datings. 

‘The Ethiopian calendar is at present qnite unknown, Within the Dodecaschoenus 
Egyptian graffiti of Ethiopians generally use Egyptian dating by Roman erperors. 
But 4 hieralic graftito in red ink (copied by Brugsch on the stairease of the First Pylon 
at Philae*) is dated in the reign of an Ethiopian king of the later Ptolemaic or Roman 
age, and clearly tmiplies that the Egyptian months were not in use by the Meroites 
at the ime. On the other hand « demotio grafito at Dakka dated m the reign of 
a Meroitic king with his mother employs the Egyptian ealendar without comment’. 

None of the great Meroitic inscriptions show dating im figures, and the Greek 
inscription of Sileo las no dating at all. Yet dates in figures do almosb eéertaunly 
oceur im short inscriptions, Each of two pyramids at Muroe, near to each other, of 
similar style, and remarkable, necording to Lepsius, for being the only two of which 
the sides were smoothed, bore a cursive inseription engraved in bold early characters 
on. the east face to the left of the roof of the shrine, These inscriptions (now in 
Berlin) appeared after very careful examination of criginals, squeezes and copies to 
hive been identical except in one figure* | 

Pyt. ASD, Inser, 70 Zmkle-gé:blbi 2 [arjme & ke-lw : je-nmaker-lé : 


t 
Pye. ASL, Jnser: 64 Amkte-qe:blhi 3 zime 24 kelw=qe-ndler-lé: 
1 Above, py 24, (>). 


* Bangece, ‘Thee 1004-5, ef Jner. u, bs 34. TL eould find be trace Of it in Talo 
4 Beviwcn, Thee 105 ch Jour, 11, pj 25, 'COn £ Oy Test ¥, pp. Fi4) 318. 
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The omission of the figure 20 ina short and carefully executed inseription, whieh 
wns evidently no mere graffito but a record considered to be of importance, must be 
intentional, A 39 lies further back on the hill than A 31 and therefore was probably: 
built before it, There seems no probable architectural oxplanation of the figures and 
we may well see tn them the date of completion of the pyramid or some erpressiun of 
time. We might suggest that A 39 was completed in 3 months anil 4 days and 
AS1 in 3 months and 34 days, but as A Bl is ainaller than A of this is not probable, 
Tt is much more Jikely that there was an interval of 20 years and that dates are 
expressed by the figures; eg. “the third month of yoar 4” ete. The word rime 
(imless it be tie) which precedes the supposed veat.number agrees almost exactly with 
the Nubian word for year, Old Nub, jem, gem, Ken. Dong. jen, Mah. gem “ year.” 

The translation. therefore seems to be somewhat thus; 

“The honourable amakte- having finished (or dedicated) thia fu seecan (7) 3 
year 4 (24 on Pyr, A $1)," 

The inseription found by Professor Breasted on the smoothed feee of a coltann in 
the hhypostyle court of the great temple wt Gebel Barkal seems likewise to inelude 
& date: 

Jaxer. 76.  Arokete - géli :ndker:zimel : Wlekes : tislke: 12 

“Arekete: having finished’ (or dedicated) this in year 12 of yatekeshti (1)," 

The inscriptions 82, 83 on a jamb-block from Sai show sinilar figures, but Ido 
not find in them any points of eoincidence with the shove, such as the supposed word 
for “year.” 

Tt is worth outing that the three inscriptions which Appear to contain dates are 
all written in the: earlior style of Meroitic cursive. 





omnia tu Fowptian Archi, ial, fate Pinte Val, | 





Fig 1. Grave of & man at Derr, Lower Nubia. 





Fig 2. Wedding Procession at Derr, 
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LIBATIONS TO THE DEAD IN MODERN NUBIA 
AND ANCIENT EGYPT 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, ILA. 


Tr ia the enstom of the women of Lower Nubia at the present, day to make a 
periodical libation of water at the graves of their relatives (both male and female), 
T observed this practice first of all in the Keniis district In the winter 107-8 and ia 
1910 foirnd that it prevailed also at Derr a hundred miles or more farther sonth. At 
Derr I was told, as was Mr GaivyiTH at Serm and Paras (Qnieriri, Karandg, po 53), 
that the women visit the graves every Friday morning to perform the ceremony. 
Pia. VII, 1 and VI, t; 2 are photographs of graves at Derr. PL VIO, ) shows « new 
grave covered with pebbles which have been * used to count the prayers, professiouw of 
faith and nanies of God repented for the benefit of the dead man by his fnenda” (REDNER, 
Archacological Survey of Nubia, 1, p ald, ef, LANE, Modern Egyptians, pp. 520—532 
[Ed. 1895]).. At either eud of the grave, on the outer «ide of the head-stone avd 
foot-atone, & palm rib; etripped of ts leaves, is stick into the ground, # similar nib’ 
being laid wpon the grave itself, Palm riba stripped. of their foliage are also regmalarly 
carried! by the women in the wedding processions et Derr (PL VIT, 2), Av the head of 
the grave is a bow! of red polished ware (hand-made) for the reception of the weekly 
libation? At Derr, where I several times saw the rite being performed, the woman 
not only filled the bowl with water but sprinkled the grave itself, uttering the while, 
in Nubian, prayers or perhaps merely pious ejaculations. Pi VOI,2 demets a woman 
crouching. beside a grave on the occasion of her Friday moruing’s view: I did not 
ascertain for how long after the date of the funeral this weekly libation fa maintained. 
Possibly, iu the ease anyhow of a married man, it 1s continded as long as his widow 
remaina alive, or until she marries again"! Tle practice ts certainly non-Islamic in 


t Lane, Midera Eyyptians, p. 496 (Ed 1895), desxcriing a somewhat similar practice obverved in 
Caine dnd ita peighbuurhoed un the “Crait™ and “Tattio Festival,” states that the —palto-bronches 
are “ broke into several atmall pieves, and these, or the loaves only, are placed an the tomb.” 

' See ohio Wena, Autiguities of Lower Vutia, PL TY, 3, 3 

ET donot know if the practice of offermg & weakly Liliatiny of water ix observed by the Wworoen 
of Upper or Middle. Egypt, tut Muhammad. Hanwilan, « peasant of MlakOn, Fayvim, gives o ABLE ao 
much grain a year bo recite parte of thm Reran every Friday nt bis (others grave. Mubatunods 
father, I iow, has-been read for sane yen Snvwh aereementa with a A are commouly made jiy 
pessants in the Magim (ef, Gourrres, S¥et, PL VI, |. 7a =Rekasten, Mecords, 1, 35 6466, 546, from 
which we laarn that the citinens of Asyilt paid the priests of (pwawet's tempte in grain to “apiritualize 
(al?) thet own dead on the day af kindling ie light”) 
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origin and must be « survival from paganism: of we shall bee it is probably dorived 
from the mortuary rites of Ancient Evypt. ~ 
In the tomb-chapel of Mothen, who lived at the en! of the ITErd Dynasty, we: find 
the following prayer -— 
a 


a0 AHL EIA 28 = § §) 3.27 aa pic 


“Grace granted by Anubis who presides. in the necropolis (f) der"), & ‘coming forth 
unto the voiee’ there by all his villages on the w,g-festival...the fir day of the 
inouth, the first day of the half-month, the first day of every week?" (LD. 1. Py, 5), 
A similar text®, dating fron the Vth (?) Dynasty, occurs in De Rovesk, Tnscristions 
Hiérogluphiques, Pl, XXXVI — 


Vou Ko -RESATUILV SSSR 
- Fe “A “coming forth unto the voice’ for him in his tomb-chapel at the 
monthly and half-monthly festival, ou (he firsts. of the seasons, the firsts of the tonths, 
the firsts of the weeks,” | 

As Dr Jonker has shown in that admirable work of his Das Gétterdekret ther 
das Abaton, an outstanding feature of the Osiris cult at the: First Cataract in 
Graeco-Roman times was the weekly libation made by Isis-at the burial place of her 
busband Osiris. On the firet day of the week (“ *] Isis crossed over in’ a boat from 
Phila to Bigeh and poured out her deink-offerings in the fl’ whe Holy Place™ 
(the “ASarvor of the Greek writers), in which were the tomb of Osiris, overshadowed 
by the lwy-tree (JuNmER, op. cit, pp. 51—54), and the wnt;-grove with its 265 offerme 
tubles (id. pp. 18, 51, At Phiine, as in the Old Kingdom inseriptions quoted 
above, thie weekly offering can be termed a oy pet-r-tre, But the solid food of 
which yA shoul! in part consist was either noi presented or else played quite a 
secondary role (id, pp: 10—17 and p. 80), indeed the EA 18 Specifically atated to have 
vonsisted of milk (id, pp. 36, 57), milk generally taking the place of water in. the 
libations offered to Ostria af Philue (td... pp. 9 © and 55—S7). That the lihation was 
the all-important element at this ceremony i further illustrated by the fant thas 
* regular attribute of Isis as the chief officiant thereat js AA ™ the (female) libutioney ” 
(id, pp. Ma, 65, 36), 

Bot the weekly Iihation was not cofifined in the Graeco-Roman period to the 
worship of Osiris at Philwe, on the contrary ib seems ti have figured conspicuously in 
the cult of ordinary dead mortals*, as is shown by the following quotations (the first 








‘See Even, 2, 51, p, 120, | 
7 For the Egyptian woek or dekad which consisted of 10 days, onethind of the Egyptian month 
wf BO days, eee Aogicn, Theseus, ti, Pp 834% Brogsch points out that the Dermotio equiralont of 
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' Seo alo Manterre, Mastalves, p, 488+ of perhape fy, 8 LOGT « 
‘Tt was doubtless in her capacity of 4 wife visiting her deud tushand thal [sia crossed over 
to Biguh otiee a week, 
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Fig. 3... Grave-of @ women at Detr, Lower Nubin, 





Fig. 2 Woman attending to a Grave at Derr. 
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three of Theban orjgin) from contemporary mortuary texts, which apeak of a presentation 
of water to the dead on the first day of every week. [N-B—The departed are frequently 
said to receive this offering by the grace of Amenophis (/mn-m-p.t), who, being called 
the god of Djéme (=nue}, Western Thebes, was therefore associated with the necropolis 


and ite inmates, 


mie AS Oso el ee) KA +8 
feted os ore ik 


bez | Saal ‘hs & Dy elias Thou receivest every day from 
Khons-Shu in ‘Thebes gifts, offerings, and food. Thon receivest cool water? (or Libation 


(bh) from Amenophis of Djéme on the firet day of every week” (Totenpapyrus, 
Berlin 3162 [Bweh eon den Verwandlungen] 3, 8—5; Ist cent. AD.) 


2ay SP ite Ste led Rates 


Di 
A A Lea HR, ity be fam A “Thou ascendest on the first day 
of every week that thy sonl may five on the exudations that issved from Osiris 


(ie. Nile water") at the hands. of Amenophis” (Mitign, Lhe leiden Totenpapyrus 
Rhimd, 1; vi, Lb 11; Ist cent Bc.) 


| fe Shi). eed [k On. a Ont s/s aan ® 

- + & = he a Hoh Peheod ews & ie 
td) : aren | (| — Ae So? Bor ye He : drinke 

: A | BS won > = ree Ri a i 4 oF) a ui" Thou eatest and drinkest 

in the sacred Tei (Copt, v1), Thou receivest cool water at the hand of Amenophis 
on the first day of every week” (Makrerre, J’ap. Eyyptiens du Musée de Boulag, 1 VW 
Pi. TX: Ist cent. Be.) | 

+ ATE ames aififlean®= Fel 









“Thou reoeivest water upon the offering tables on the first day of 





the week when offering is made to Onnophris” (Leiden Pap. T. 52,75; [st eeu. A.D, 
[unpublished ). 

Ti is clear from these four passages’ that at the weekly offering during the 
Graeco-Roman period the Libation is the inyportant wlement; by thie titne, in fret, the 
ceremony seems to have consisted in the pouring out of water only a= in tnolern 
Nubia —for no mention is made. of anything but water® 


Thee four pesaiges are quoted or referred to hy Minaen, Die hed) Totenparpgrwa MAsnel, p. 55, 

# The lelinf of tho anciont Egrptians Hat the obtaming af water Wy the deal wie an urgent 
pécessity ia ilustrated by the cureca ococmrmg tn the inseription» (a the atvtae af Wer and. hia 
wife (Journal of Agyptian Archawology, tt yx 4, 6 Ms TT and Me) 

£ See 2, oO, p. tote 

‘See ole Jixene, op eit, p57, for « similir pusego on & Ptolemaic atele fod hy Reranen 
on the iulan) of 2} Heseh. | 

ft would uppesr thet the lewlng forma of the texts on the Meruitie tables of offerings: i 
comorned with the anpply of water (Gnurite, Aarandg, pp. —4h), J. Ba). 

Jom, of Keypt. Arch, 1b fi 
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The iden that the weekly libation af Graceo-Roman tines is the direct descendant 
of the weekly CJ (prtrtw) of the Old Kingdom can searcely be gaimsaid, especially 
in view of the use at Philae of the expressroli Ge te denote the weekly libation of 


Isia iv the “Huly Place” on. the island of Bigeh. , 

Tt can hantly be doubted, too, that the moder Nubian custom, deseribedt at the 
Heginning of this article, is connected with the weekly offering of water to the dead 
in the Grueco-Romany age. That the libation is now offered on ¥ riday 18 no impediment 
to thia view, for Friday ix the Islamic Sabbath and therefore the proper day on which to. 
perform such weekly religions ceremonies: Similarly the visits paid in ancient tines bo 
thu cemeteries on the occasion of festivals, such as those mentioned im the contracts of 
‘Zofaibap (she BREASTED, Developmunt of Religion anil Thinghtin Ancient Equpt, p. 250 ff), 
are still paid, bat on purcly Islamic festivals such as the “Little” and “Great ‘Tas" 

Whien Isis went on her weekly visit to the “Holy Place" on Bigeh, she poured 
out Hibations both to the tey-tree (Junker, op. cit, pp: 14, 14, 51—54)—which over- 
shadowed ihe burial plaice of Osiris and which, being eprung from the rdw of the 
dead rod", woe a tminifestation of his contiowel liff and hie perpetual rejuvenation 
(JUNKER, ibid.j—and alao to the mntigrove on the branches of which rested the ppd"s 
b) (id,, pp. 50—51) Th is perhaps worth: pointing out in this connection that in the 
Philue ‘district (Le, the cemetery on the island of El-Heseh') I noticed, im the year 
107, that at the head of many of the graves there grew in & mininture stone enclosure 
one or more plants, generally, FE think, aloes’, These little gardens are referred to by 
Reisnen, Archaaological Survey of Nubia, f, p. 314. There was sometimes a tiny door- 
way in one of the walls, Perhaps there is eome connection between these * garilens ” 
and the twy-tree or wint/-grove of Osiris? There were no such “gardena” in the: 
cemeteries at Derr nor did I ever see any elsewhere than in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Philae. It is surely somewhat significant that apparently they should only 
acour near what was once p centre of Ostria worship. 

The photograph, PL VOU, 1, which I thought worth publishing along with Pl, VIL, 1, 
shows a woman's grave mn the foreground. Like the grave described shove it consists 
of a low mound covered with the pebbles used to conf the prayers of relatives and 
friends: theyre are the usnal gtones ut ‘either end, awd at) the hend the bowl for the 
reeeption of the weekly supply of water. Beside the howl i a pottery conser (mabkhareh 
decorsted with painted stripes. A censer, I was informed, is frequently. placed at the 
head of a woman's grave, the explanation bemg that it 1¢ a woman's, not a man’s, 
duty to fumigute the howse 

lt will be noticed that most of the graves in the backgrouml ore furnmhed with 
the bowls. for water, . 

‘See Joxken, op. o., pp. 66,37. Whi elit food wae offered ib appears regtalearty to hare beep: 
soatod with the wat-peored tailk (id., pp. 21—12, 24, 407; loi the mention. of aulicl food in the texte 
at Philao tnsy heodug to religious edinervetion, Le the phim are atoreotyped end «uch food many 
ot vectually have been offcved at the weekly lihution (aso Jexene's remarks, op car, pp 14), 

7 Ree Lawn, om eft, pp. 4501, 404, | 

* Of, the two perses trees that sprane from the two drape of blood of the elaughbereit bill (the 
théaiiation if Pika, die. Ostria) (Pie JF Orin, xvi, 1/10). 

‘On El-ilesali waa tl auciont cemetery of the priests of Philan Jusnxn, op. cit, (yn 48, 40). 

“(ih porhaps las on ar, p. Si] | 
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A COPTIC WALL-PAINTING FROM WADT SARGA 
By ©. M. DALTON, MLA, FS.A. 


Atusion has already been tiade tn thie Jourmal to the exeavations carried. ont 
by Mr RB. Campbell ‘Thompson in the winter of 115-1914 ou behalf of the Byzantine 
Research ‘and Publication Pond at the Coptic site of Wadi Sarga, abont hftenn miles 
south of Asvit (Sit). Ina note published in Volume 1, Part 11. Mr Thompson alluded 
to « fresco of the Three Children in the fiery furnace, with figures of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian and their three brothers, discovered in @ villa about two tniles north of Wadi 
Surya. As the publication of the various finds made at vr wear Wadi Sarge has been 
postpone! owing to the absence of the excavator on military service, 1% may be of 
interest to reproduce the fresco in question, which was detached from the wall and 
brought to the British Musenm'. 

‘The design as a whole commemorates the two @rapyypo: SS. Cowmus and Damian, 
and. their brothers Leontios, Euprepios and Anthimos: The two former are: represented 
by the large figures on the right and left, the latter by the three smaller figures with 
their arma suised in the attitndle of erwntes in the lower part of the composition 
Above the three brothers and corresponding with them as type tu antitype, are the 
Three Children in the fiery furnace, with the form of the angel which stood by their 
aidé-in the flames*, Cosmas, Damiqn and their hrothers euffered martyrdom at Aegae 


1 Unfortunately tie wall-painting, whidh is 4 ft Gin. by 2h 10in., suffered considerably during the 
wee wf removal und trankferenoh tom tow base of plaster. In the sccompanying illustration 
(Plate IX), It is scan ion Hhally restored from Mr Thomymon's photognephe and from the cxrefnl coloured 
tractnas whith he took om the epop tefore the renal. “The som of ihe Three Children with the Captic 
iuseription lenoath it was lmardly dasuaal uf all, tis: principal Lh tt camry ine in ie tune of the Lire 
jot half of tha fiwe molding the le} eye, must of the right orm, anil the left foot wore ieatravml, 
while only parts of thw lsrils aml the right foot Werd presorved ; the garments and hag of instrament 
remained intact. Of the three brothers, Kupreiics waa almost perfoct, ne were the boad aod upper 
shy the body af Authimos The liesd uf Leontioe had saffored at the top, but the arma and 
ands and the left foot wore almost perfect The pati branches rismng eng the feet af tha Saints 
were lv goneral well proserved. The small busta ynier the might ann af 8. Darciat were entirely 
Int: thoy have boon tepralaced from a pluetegnaph. 

4 ‘Tio jntroductioa of the fourth [yermen. tn this auilsjectt, (ey. Dauiel LiL, 2h) dates from Early 
Christian times. An example ocours ona gilidiad gluse from the Cutasoubs (Gamitvoo, Vote nenaehi ei 
figure in ome, ste, Pl 1, fig. 1) where the fourth figure curries the nxt or wand of power, and) ia 
identical in type with Our Lard x represented when purforuting iiimcks At an early date the 
fourth person asaunuid the attriluies of an ungel, ind was represented with Wigs, 6 On & hora-cotty 

bs 
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in Cilicia during the persecution of Diocletian, together with their mother Theodote . 
They were first tortured in various ways, and then placed upon a borning pyre; the 
differeut versions of their passion agree that, like the Three Children, they re 
auseathed in the fire, for though not a hair of their own heads was harmed, many of 
the heathen who stood ronand them were consumed. [Tt iy evident that this part of 
their martyrdom presents a parallel sufficiently close to justify the tntrodiation into 
ithe picture of Ananias, Azariay and Misael. whose miraculous preservation. was fronr the 
first employed in Christian art to illustrate the triumph of mankind over death The 
three small boats, occupying the space beneath St Damian's nght arm, may perhaps 
represent’ the deiicators of the pamting, but it is not very clear whether they have 
hoods or halves, Iu the Jatter cast they must be regarded aa additional saints, The 
inscriptions pon the freseo are in Greek and Coptic; the former merely giving the 
names of the several figures*, the latter offering a more extended interest. The tliree- 
lined inscription under the Three Children runs: 








TMT PROT TMSAPTEpPOTeHo riot (Fi) 
HETPOOVHECOFMAT CHOOT CHAM I | 
COPPRENEKOTIMACONMMNAROTY . 1 SEE 


and iv interpreted: The threesrore martyra of Siitt; their day the twelfth of Mekhetr". 
Hourkene the little, my brother Mena the litth—Jeme Christ, Between the figures 
of SS. Leontios and Euprepios is seen the word wercanny: their Grethren, 

The immediate connection of the longer iuseription with SS. Cosmas; Damian and 
their brothers, or indeed with the Three Children, is not ab first sight obvious, The 
monks Honrkene (Origen)* and Mena are perhaps dedicators of the work, or else 
commemorated by it. Nothing seems to be known of the sixty martyre of Sit, 

There i¢ a marked difference between the style of the group representing’ tlie 
Three Children, and that of the remaining figurea, This group is in red monochrome, 
while the other parts “have greater variety of colour'; moreover it is distinguished by 

a freedom and vigour of drawing which suggest the work of m more capable artist: 


lamp in the: Museu at Constantine (Haare, tresohichte der Chriatlichén Komal 1, p. Sl, The rod was 
wow converted into « long ores, ae lmre, al fry the fresco ab Sayqura (Quineti, Accorations at 
Sonpyarat vr 190% and IM, PL LVID; i both ‘cuss it is extended before one oF move. af the 
(ildres as « «ign of divine protentian, 

i iets Stmetorum, Sept 27. Sir Norbert Thomyeon notes that thy Oreck piartyroligies say that 
Leoutie, Exprepios, ail Anthini ‘wer phyaiciinn and’ brothers, but not relited to Coumnns ane 
Dunkin (Die Chait. Bitgr ae. Kuprepime), The Ooptio authorities maintain the Telationwhip, lwat. 
do nut give the place of martyniom. Uosmas and Damian were mereasingly popular in East-Cirstian 
art from tho wixth eantury cowards. They were early represented io Egypt, as at Dor Abu Honnie 

? ‘There were other figures in the same chamber of the villa -A copy of an oroms [6 among 
Mp Thumpeon'e trating, with a note to the offiect that it resetibles another fizure from tha same 
jilace, meme) by ‘bin, hut retsinel hy the airy Museum. A cunventionsl hut effective posuoock: 
ale formed port of the deouwrstion of thie claw ber, 

*amoc nocwale), Avio¢c sasuanioc), amemuoc, Acoutioc, erupensoc, Above the central 
fitury i the send of the Tlitee Chilitran,. &TePIAc ; above the angel avwedoc. 

" aiuy: is the name of the mouth Mekheir, pronownesd and written ix iu Arabic, fut, 

‘Ae Mr Crum saggest, thie namo js no doult the peoulo-Groek Origonos Sain) whith is 
really Egyptian, Tt often occurs, in. the form popimene, cn ostraka. 

* Even lero, there iy no attempt at brilliancy or contrast The prevailing shade ix brown 
relieved by a purple tone for the dark, and = yellowiwh (ane for the light effets, 
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That this is actually the case, is indicated by the fact that even upon the wall of 
the villa it formed au inserted panel, of which the edges were hardly less plainly 
discernible than they are in Plate EX. ft would this seem that the artiat who paimted 
the five saints composed his work, as it were, around a group of the Three Children 
executed by anothar hand, and recognized aa possessing superior quality, Whatever 
faults of proportion may detract from the merit of the group, the bold ond sure pouch 
of the artist has endowed it. with undeniable charm. 

Tt is generally yentoresome to attempt precise dating in the case of Coptin art, 
But it appeura to be established that after the Arab invasion thers was decadence in 
all that concerned the repreeutation of the human figure; west of the best moral 
painting which hus survived, such ax that at Bawit ond Saqqara, is ascribed with 
probability to the sixth centary or the beginning of the seventh, To this period onr 


subject may: be conjecturally assigned, the group. of the Three Children perhaps 
belonging te a rather éarlier part of it than the rest’. 

T am indebted © Mr W, E Crum aud Me H.R. Hail tor the trausiation of the 
‘Coptic inscription. 

(Mr Thompson discovered other wallpaintings in a cave-cturel: at Wadi Sarge iteelf Tho 
principal aibject wae in tie apaidal recess, and consisted of the Communion of tho Apostles, “The 


work hore was onich spelled by pitti of the surface, jut ae ite best wascruder wod in. & leer finished 
styln than that which hax been diweribed above. ‘The palntinga in the ¢homth were not removed. 
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A COMPARISON OF CHINESE AND EG 
TOMB-SCULPTURES 


By If. R. HALL, MA. FSA. 


fx the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts for August was published a 
very interesting article, iustrated by photographs, on some specimens of ancient Chinese 
tanb-sculptires. recently acquired by the Maseum. Sculptures of this kant have 
lately excited mnch attention, and there are now many forgeries of them about. So 
collectors have to be cureful. "Their style 1* claracteristiv of a certain period of Chinese 
art, and they are worth comparizon with Mgyptian tomb-reliefa as showing how twa 
aris, apparently nuconnecte with ane another, had arrived at something of the same 
sort of ideas. The Chinese sculptures are “lightly carved or engraved. on stone, and 
used to decorate either the stiall ante-vaults which were built before the graves of 
rich and important people, or the more monnwental pillars which sometines marked 
tle approach to a group of such graves. In all probability the custom of erecting these 
fuperary chambers originated bout the beginning of the later, or Eastern, Han Dynasty 
{aD 25-221)," 

Mansy of the seenes of the Chinese tomb-pictures relate t2 trulitional Confucian 
aiecdoves Of filial or feudal piety: the virtuous boy Po Yl, who wept with poignant 
grief when he observed, from the growing weakness of hig mother's arm when she 
was thrashing him, how terribly old-age and decreyitude were growmy upon ler: the 
Duke Chou protecting King Chiéng-Wang; and ao on. Thess, with such @ representation 
aa that of the Emyeror Mo Wang driving in hie chariot to visit the fairy Hei Wang Mu, 
the Royal Lady of the West, in her enchanted abode among the human-headed clouds of 
the Kuen Lan Mountaing, are, 1 suppose, the nearest that not-Buddhist or pre-Bild list 
China conld get to religious representationd. The writer af the article in the Bulletin, 
J. EL. apparently thinks that all the aeulptures are of this anecdotal “religions” characte ober, 
but there are many which he cannot identify with any known “ goody-goody” story of the 
kind the Chinese love, and it seema worth considering whetlier these are not simply 
avenes Gf the daily life of the deceased, In one we see @ fenst in progress, “At the 
right ag acrobat and a dancer are performing,—tho acrobat apparently juggling a little 
girl on his upturned feot,—while farther to the Jeft the host of the occasion and his 
servant are setting forth: variety of refreshments before several guests, of whom three 
are already seated and three niore in process of being weleomed to the béard by 
another servant Below we wre shown some of the work necessitated by the banquet 
going an above, Water is being drewn from a well; » food ania), strange ip against 
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the fulerum of the well-eweep, is being butchered, to the evident interest of a birel 
perched on the overhanging counterbalance; birds are being taken from one receptacle, 
a pig is being laid out in another, and -at the extreme left a mon is seen sharpening 
a knife.” “Judging by analogy,” the writer says, "this desigu must have beou intended 
to illusteste the happenings of » particular occasion which we eannot vow identify, 
but in any ease we can hardly fail to he charmed by this sharply focussed glimpse 
of pleasure and labour in: ancient China” 

This may be so: stich a representation of some famous hanqnet, given by a 
prehistoric Shantiumg williousire iu the Jaye of the Chon Dynasty, at whieh something 
happened ealonlated to point m moral, would be typically Chines, But on the ollier 
hand the analogy may not hold good: these may be merd representations of the ordinary 
life of the huuseliold of the deceased chieftain. And the unexplained representation of 
“the chariot of the Master of Writings” and “tho chariot of the Magistrate” may be 
of similar charncter, and set forth his daily state and cavaluude, Whethor (here was 
any belief bebind such representations, hke the magical ides at the hack of the 
anilogous Egyptian tomb-paintings and reliefs, creating for the deceased a world in 
the abode of the «ead like that whieh he hal enjoyed on earth) IT leave to students 
of Chinese religion to determine. Probably not; the Chinese are very matter-of-fact 

Buf cow the question arises whether the “apparent” abseice of connexion between 
Chinese and Egyptian artistic ideas is really  faot, and whether, seeing the date of 
the Chinese tomb-pictures, there niay not have been some remote eonnexion between 
them. We must remember that wt this very time China was in commercial connexion 
with Rome. ‘The byssue of the Seres was exchanged on the frontier of Persia with 
the Syrian merchants, and so camo to the West. Chinese power first actually touched 
the Westin the time of the great Han Emperor Wu-ti, about 100 ac. and relations 
berween Persia and China beeame constant thereatterward, Exiled Persian princes 
lishiteally found refuge im Chinn, About 1004.0, 4 Qhinese army under the great 
general Pan-ch'ao reached the Caspian. tt wos only by a chance, then, that Trajan 
did mot come into actanl! contact with the imperial troops of the Han, Pan-ch‘ao 1 
eid to have tried to open negotiations with Rome, Tn 2844.0, an embassy from 
Diocletian came to the court of the Knperor Tsi Wr-tl. Now, going back in time, 
we have traces of cormexion between Buddhist India and Egypt. as early as the time: of 
the Piolemies. Egyptian ideas mivhk by the seeond century 2.0, have reached Chinn, 

The oll way of déeorating Lomba with relief aeenes of daily life had been 
revived under the Suites, Th js trae beat atch jomb-decorntion was oo longer 
practised in Roman times. But the Saite tombs and those of the Ohl Kingdom at 
Sakkarah and Glzali were, like the evpryyes at Thebes, doubtless many of them open 
anil visited by urisis in Hailrians day as they are now, #0 that a notion of their 
decoration would be general in the intelligent world. And the Chinese of the Han 
wete highly intelligent, civilized, and powerful, and probubly by 0 means averse 
fron adding t6 ther atock of idens by borrowings from the West. The epoch-making 
results of the excavations of Sir Aurel Stern in Chinese “Surkeston have shown us 
how considerable: the relations between Lhe clasonl world and Chia as a imatter 
of fact were. After hig revelations none can ésy thal an oltimate Egyptian origin 
for the iden of the Shantung tomb-sculptures-is impossible, even if their eantents 
are only pure Confucian nnendole, and bear no reul analogy to those of the Egyptian 
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tomb-reliefs Tho Chinese sculptures are far more fike the Eeyptign in idea and 
intention than they are like such Indian decoration as the wall-paintings of the Ajanta 
caves. Tnedo-Hoellenie artistic ideas were of course affecting Chinese wrt at this period, 
The exotic Indian Kharoshthi-apeaking kingdom, the remains of whose enlture were 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at Niya in Chinese Turkestan, was fourtkhing m the 
time of the Emperor Tsin Wu-ti, who recetved the ombussy from) Diocletian. But these 
seulpturea have nothing Indian about’ them anil nothing elagsical, Nor in the actus! 
style of the art iteelf is there anything Egyptian leyontl a vache eecusiéneal revemblance 
which may or may met be doe to chonce. It is the idea of decorating a tomb in this 
particolar way that is Egyptian, and itis the way ti sohich the pictures are pit wpon 
the waile in these Chinese tombe that rewinds iis a0 atrongly of Egyptian practice and 
convention, that we are boond to reflect that in the time of the tater Han it was by 
bo means impossible for an iden to pass from India to China. Im fact it is not impossible 
thet actual Chinnmen from Serica may sin the second and) third wonturies aay have 
seen oll Egyptian tombs with their own eyes Tf Roman ambassadors could go to 
China, Chinese merchenta could come ta Egypt | 

Tn any cave the Chinese tomb-soulptures are worthy of comparison: with those of 
Egypt, and the photographs published in the Bulletin will repay inspection, 
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Avr the meeting of the British Association held at Manchester jn September a 
considerable number of the papers read in the Anthropological Section were of interest 
to Egyptologista 

The address of the President, Prof. C. G. Seuiamax, although dealing. mamly with 
the Avglo-Egyption Sudan, contained a good deal of matter referring to Egypt and its 
influence. on Negro The extension of Eeyptian rile up the Nile Valley can be 
traced from the earliest times to the XVIII Dynasty, by which time Egyptian influence 
had become sé firmly established, that the culture of the states that mubsequently arose 
in the Nile Valley had a predommantly Egyptian tinge. The western extengion of 
Egyptien influence was later, but there ia no doubt that during the last few centuries Ba. 
North Africa was thoroughly permeated. This influence probably travelled by two distinet 
routes, one nlong the shores of the Mediterranean, the other south-west through the 
eases to Darfur and the Chad basin. The fact that certain customs common among the 
Negroes of Africa to-day existed among the Aucent Egyptiins need not be taken as 
proof of Egyptian influence, but-may merely indicate the wile diffusion af old Hamitic 
blood aud iileas; yet a mase of evidence is fortheoming decisively indicative af such 
influence, which is especially obvious in regard to beliefs connected with the soni nnd 
death customs. 

Of the papers, perhaps the most important was that reall by Dr Alou Garpiner 
upon the "Egyptian Ongin of the Semitic Alphabet,” but as his communication is 
published in. full in the present number of this Journal it ia utmetessary to make 
any further reference to it He was followed by Sir Arthor Evaxs, who laid stress 
on the value. for comparative purposes of certain Cretan analogies, These indicate 
the fallacy of De Rouge’s view that the Semitic alphabet was derived from /ieratec 
Egyptian, the signs having lost their meaning but retaining tuch of their old 
phonetic value. 

Miss M. A. Murkay's paper on “ Royal Marriages and Matrilineal Descent” gave 
the most complete accoant yet recornied of the consanguineous royal marriages of the 
XVID Dynusty, New facts were brought to light, and new ideas offered upon already 
admitted facts, Miss Murray pomted ont that at certam periods in the history of 
every nation inheritance was in the female line, which custom: continued to «a later 
date in royal families than among the maze wf the people Under this system the 
man who omeried the queen became king, and many instances were quoted from 
Roman, Jewish and Keyptian history of murriages within the modern degree of afhinity. 
Mics Murray argued that these marriages were not prompted by any vicious propensities, 
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euch as: later historians are wont to ascribe to those pmoetising them, but to stem 
political necessity; to the desire to retain the crown in the ruling: family and not 
allow it to pass iuto the hands of strangers; which would have happenéd had the 
queen been allowed to marry some man ontside her own ininiediste family This 
explaing thu: frequent occurrence of brother-sister, incle-nigem, ond eet) “on-mother 
marriages which took place in Egypt, especially during the XVII Dynasty, 

Mr Robert Mowp exhibited a cardboard folding model of the elabotutely painted 
lomh of Menon at Kurnah. The interior of the model is covered with plotograpls 
of the wall-paintings, on a greatly reduced scale, yet thongh the reduction is eom- 
siderable every detail is reproduced in ite correct ‘position and proportion. ‘The 
mgenuity of the model and its value Jor teaching purposes was keenly appreciated by 
the andienee | | 

Prifessor V. Givrrripa-Ruccert contnbuted » paper upon “Neolithic Egyptians 
aod the Ethiopians,” bis main theme being the identification of the Egyptinn users of 
copper oola of the I, TT and OT Dynasties with the Ethiopians whe had obtained 
copper from Sinni, “New characters appearing in the [V, V and VI Dynasties pomt 
to the eonelosion that while the prehistoric people Were largely made up of Ethiopians: 
in the later period a great infiltration set in, proceedmg in ai opposite direction, from 
Syria, Sinai, and the North Arabian coast, lerritary already occupied by the Mediterranean 
race. A cries eeenis fo have taken place between the Ethiopians, "belonging to an 
elementary species of equatorial origin, and the Egyptians, belongig to an elementary 
epecies of Nordic origin.” Owing to tack of time this paper was taken ss ‘read. 

A disession upon “The Influence of Eeyptian Civilization upon the World's 
oulture,” was opened by Professor Extior Saira aud Mr W, J, Perey. Their papers 
gave rise tow good deal of argunvent, at times somewhat heated, Professor Elliot Smith 
introduced his remarks by explaining that his presentation of the anbject waa to 
be regarded og the logical extension of his views concerning the megalithic: culture 
which he had Jaid before the Assovintion at the last three meetings He, however, 
confined his arguments to the spread of Egyptian culture in an easterly direction, 
where it has suffered less disturbance from subsequent developments than in weet, 
Mr Perry, who followed him, pointed oat that when once the eastam cultural spread 
hal been carefnlly studied, the more complicated course of events in the west became 
decipherable aleo, The first speaker slated that towanls the close of the New Empire 
period, or perhaps o Iittie later, w great many of the most distinerive practices of 
Kgyytian civilisation suddenly appeared in more distant parts of the coastlines of 
Africa, Europe and Asia, and also in conrse of time in Oceania and Amoerion ‘ and 
sugvested that the Phoenicians must have been the chief ageuts in the distribution 
abroad of thie culture, 

The theses submitted for consideration were (a) that the eesential slamenta of the 
ancieut civilisations of India, Further Asia, the Malay Archipelago, Oceania, and America 
were brought mm pucesasion t-each of these places by mariners, whose oriental inigra- 
tions (on an extensive ecale) began ns trading intercourse between the Eastern 
Mediterrancan and India some time abouk 800 no, and continued for aevern! centuries 5 
(b) thet the highly complex and artifical culture whieli they spread abroad was derived 
mainly from Egypt (not earlier than the XX1 Dynasty), but also included many 
importast accretions and modifications from the Phvenician: world around the Eastern 
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Mediterranean, from East Africn (and the Sudan), Arabia and Babylonia; (¢) that, in 
addition. to providing the leaven which stimulated the development of the pre-Aryan 
civilisation of India, the cultural stream to Burma, Indonesis, the eastern littoral of 
‘Asia and Oesania was in burn modified by Indian Influence; and, (d) that finslly the 
strenm, with many additions from Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, as well as from 
China and Japan, continued for many centuries fo play upon the Pacific littoral of 
America, where it was responsible for planting the germs of the remarkable Pre- 
Cwlumbian civilisation. 

The fact that geome of the practices which were thus spread abroad were pot 
invented in Egypt and Phoenicia wotil the eighth century nc tikes this the earliest 
possibie date for the commencement af the grout waudering which distributed the 
whole culture-complex. thongh certam of its constitient elements were diffused abeonul 
to neighbouring lunds lung belore then. 

Mr Prary’s contribution, dealing with the western culture zones; was even bolder 
than that of his forermmer. He argued that there is a general agreement botweex 
the distribution of megalithic influence and ancient imine workings, and that the 
technique of mining, amelting and refining operstions is identical in all places where 
traces of aucient smelting operations have been discovered. He stated that Professor 
Gowland had shown that Britain, Spain, Switzerland, Egypt and Japan, ns well as 
other places, were once the seats of metal industries. In all these places the form of 
the furnaces used, and the processes. of smelting and refining aro Hie: came, This 
serves to strengthen the conclusion derived. from the considemtion of distribution, 
and also serves to identify the cultural influence which was at work in the early 
neolithic settlements of Switzerland and elaewhere with tbe megalithic tofiuence. The. 
conelusion drawn from all these facts wae that the search for certain forms of material 
wealth, especially gold ond pearls, led the carers of megalithie culture (' Egypto- 
Phoenicians" ta wit) to those places where the things which they desired were to be 
found, ‘The presence or absence of the desired form of wealth seems to have determined 
the presence or absence of megalithic influence. 

Professor Param gave a demonstration upon “Egyptian Jewellery” in which lie 
laid stress an the fact thal the jewellers’ art reached ite highest point during the 
XII Dynasty, He described and showed slides: of the specially valuable collection of 
jewels, the property of a Princess who lived during the reign of Amenemhat ITT, which 
he nnd his colleapnes discovered ot Labun wa couple of years apo. The jewellery 
belorigee! tis two relone, those af Sennsert Til and Amenemhat TT, and the most 
important pieces werd. th pectoral belonging te each reign, with hawks os supporters of 
the enrtouche, and © golden crown with plumes and streamers of the same mictal. 
Beaides these there were bracelets, necklots, and vases, and a silver mirror with hawk 
af gold and obsidian, All the framing t of -gold, and the inlays are of turquoise 
laqis-laenli, carnelian ined amazonite. | | 

‘thne did nut permit the reading of the Report drawn up by Professor Eaiator 
Serra, the Chairman of the Committers, on "the Physical Characters of the Anctent 
Egyptians.” The extremely valuable collection of hwman femains, dating frum about 
1700 BC, collected by Dy Reisver at Kerma, near the Third Catarael, have tow bean 
photographed. and measured, but the ivestigation Is not yet complete, and the report 
must therefore only be considered) as an Interim Report until such time aa the Final 
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Report ean be produced. Among these human remains those of a considerable amber 
conform m évery respect to the proto-Egyptian type, such as ia found in pre-and 
prote-Dynastic cemeteries in Upper Egypt. These might well represent the descendants 
of an Egyptian colony planted in Kerma during the Old Enxpire, There are also toany 
representatives of that modification of the proto-Egyptian racial type whieh has been 
designated “ Middle. Nubian,” or “C-group.” These people constituted the normal 
population of Lower Nubia during the périod between the Middle Empire and the 
time when the country was overrun by Egypt during the New Empire, ie. the time 
of the Kerma buriale Even in Lower Nubia they exhibit’ definite traces of some 
negro admixture; and in this respect the Kerma material agrees with the ‘more 
northern remains of the same axe But at Kerma there is perhaps 4 greater variety 
af alightly wegroid types than in Lower Nubia—a state of affairs that is not surprising 
considering that it is tearer the negro domain, The most interesting remains that 
this cemetery has yielded are a minority conforming in every essential respect to the 
type from Lower Eyypt iilustrated in Inst year’s Report (p, 219, figs 1, 2 and 3), 
They represent a type which appeared in Lower Egypt in prote-Dynnstic times and 
spread up the river very gradually until, by the time of the Middle Empire, the 
aristocratic population throughont Egypt was more or less permeated by intermarriage 
with sich people. It is in the highest degree unlikely that the effeets of such admixture 
could have become apparent at the Third Cataract before the Middle Empire. ‘That 
i, did ao aeou afterwards suggests that the expeditions to the Sudan at that time were 
commanded hy people of this aristocratic type. This is further confirmed by the results 
of the examination of the human remains, because the people who conformed to. the 
type im question were those buried in the most sumptuous graves, and were obviously 
the most important people interred on thig site. 


THE ECKLEY B. COXE, Jn. EXPEDITION 


[Nore:—The following acommt af the work of the Eckiny BH Coxe Expedition. at Gireh and 
Memphis is taken, by permission af Mr Eckley B. Coxe, Jr, our Hon, Secretary for Ameriin, froni 
tlie Philadephia Mustum Jenteal! far June, 1G [Vol a, Nu Zh] 





“Ma Cuarence & Frsuen, Curator of the Egyptian Section of the Museum, 
arrived in Egypt on December 16, 1914, On thut doy, as it happened, Egypt 
became a Proteetorate of the British Eurpire. Mr Fisher found that the country was 
quiet, Most of the archavolagical cencessionaries lind withdrawn from their excavations 
and in consequence |aborers, many of whom hail experieice im excavating, Were 
plentiful, The conditions were in all respects favorable fer an expedition equipped 


to conduct excavations on the sites of one or more of the ancient Egyptian cities, 
The organization of the Eckloy B. Coxe, Jr. Expedition waa therefore coniplebad under 


the patronage of the President of the Museum bo carry ov systematic excavations, 
subject to arrangement with the Egyptian Government. 

“The first step to be taken was to secure through the Department of Antiquities 
of the Egyptian Government a site that would yield the reanlts which the Museum 
was most desirous of obtaining, Mr Fisher «pent a month im preliminary «xanination 
of various sites im the Delta and in lower Egypt. Vor various reasons the choiwe of 
sites fell upon the following three. Yanis in the western Delta, a city dating trom 
the sixth dyunsty to the Roman Period; the pyramid fields at Gigeh, containing the 
great royal cemeteries of the fourth aud fifth dynasties; and ancient Memphis, sitriutedt 
‘on the west bank of tho Nile aud doting from the barliest prelistoric times to the 
Araly invasion. | 

Tanis had, a yeat before Mr Fisher's arrival in Egypt, been divided between 
a French expedition and. an Austrian expodition, but excavation on the site had mot 
begun. Gizeh had several years proviewsly been divided between an American 
expedition, a German expedition, an Italian expedition mid ao Austrian expedition. 


Professor Flinders Putrie had begun excavations at Memphis in 1900 and coutinued 
these excavations during a period of three monthe each year until 1914 Some of 
the principal portions: of the great site, however, still remain ontouched, The 
eemeteries ab the Pyramids had all been parceled out, but opon the proclamation 
of ihe British Protectorate the German concession and the Austrian concession were 
forfeited. Likewise the Austrinn concession of the half of Tunis was forfeited An 
application was nccordingly made lor the Gorman and Austrian concessions at Gizeh 
which had been partly worked and the Austrian eoucession at Tania which had: not 
been worked at all. The government, however, ab that time decided to reserve these 
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forfeited concessions uutil the close of the war. By chance, one of the most important 
parta of the cemeteries at’ Gizeh hod boon ustigned to the Boston Musoum of 
Pine Arts which had conducted investigations there since 1903. Through the Director 
of these excavations an armngement was made whereby a part of this site wna 
transferred to Mr Fisher to excavate on behalf of tho Eckley B. Coxe, dy, Expedition, 
The Museum has thus enjoyed this year an opportunity of participating in the 
excavation of the greatest Old Empire site in Egypt. 

There remained Memphis After an examination of this site Mr Fisher applied 
for that untouched portion which was believed w contain at depth the raine of 
the Royal Palace of the New Empire In due time this areas was measured out anil 
formully assigned by the Exyptian Government to the University Museam, | 

Mr Fisher conducted excavations at Gigeh for a period of six weeks: Among the 
discoveries which he made was an offering table with two pows of inscription arouhd 
its edge containing the named of Khufa and Rhafra, the liwilders of the first and 
second pyrainids, sod that of Dedefra, a mysterious king of whom little ig known and 
whose place in the fourth dynasty tas oot been determined. This iz tha’ fourth 
oxample of his cartouche that has been discovered, Anuther dissovery of special 
interest made during the excavation of the Gizeh cemetery was an offering chamber. 
built of mud brick with ribbed vault constructed of specially designed brick with 
iiterlockmg joints, ‘This is the first time that this type of construction lias bean 
found in Egypt or of: any ancient site, The tomb in which this vault wae found is 
not of later date than the sixth dynasty, 

On March Ll Mr Fisher moved his camp to the Memphis: site and work was 
begun eon the 13 of March with a large force of men, ‘The surface of this area was: 
covered with heavy mud brick walls of Roman or Ptolemaia origin, This represented 
the Intesh period of occupation. ‘The first operation was to sink a trench down to 
water lavel where the sand anid mnd are saturated with water of the Nile. Below 
the upper level already deseribed was found a second stratum of occupation which 
Mr Fisher has not yet identified. Below this stratum ware’ fori traces of a great 
building which ts presumably a part of the royal palace, As the seepage from. the 
Nile at thia lower lovel interfered with the eXcavallons, a Pump was Installed to keep 
the diggings dry. In order to facilitate the removal of the dirt without encurmbering 
the site, a section of milroad was laid down to curry to a distunce the rubbish 
removed. In this way the débris of the exeavationa will not be allowed to encumber 
any part of the ruins and interfere with future excavations The digging at Men) phis 
hia now proceeded for three months The organization embraces a force of one 
hundred and eighty men and work hes proceeded rapidly, On such a lange site 
Where so much déitria haz to be removed, the developments are slow and the Inying 
bare of ancient buildings ie o tediona and protracted: operation. Nevertheless the 
progress that has ulready been made indicates that the site was well selested. The. 
objects that have been found during the three months’ digging have bee WUMmercts, 
although for the moat purt mall. On April 10 Mr Fisher wrote ps follows. 

"All the foree is now employed on the area where the two exposed tops of 
cillimns attracted me some time nyo. The plan of the whole ts now developing and 
wo linve a great door leading to another room to the north, I am quite sure that 
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we have the beginning of the palace here: The columns bear long inscriptions and 
the jambs of the doors have also inscriptions and reliefs of the king Merneptah 
making offermgs to different deities When first exposed all the inscribed parts are 
filled with mud and the surface of the stone itself is eery wet and soft, Nothing can 
be done ty it in the way of cleaning until this dries and then the earth peels off 
rather easily.” 

Professor Flinders Petrie began excavations at Memphis in 1008. These excavations 
were: continued. for several years, but almost the entire: site still remaing to be 
exeavated. The Museum, which had altesdy participated in Professor Petrie's excava- 
tinns, has long had an interest in Memphis. ‘The great granite «phins which. stands 
im the courtyard of the Muséum formerly stood im the temple of Ptah at Memphis, 
where it was unearthed hy Professor Petrie in 1912, Professor Potrie's. work wns 
brought toa close at the time of the outbreak of the European war and «ince that 
time, the University Museum, through the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr, Expeditinn, has taken 
up the arduouy task of excavating tn a avatetantic: way the site of the greatest 
capital of ancient Egypt. 

{Nore —For comment by Prof. Petrie wn this work at Menmntus see our Notoe and News, p. fl, 
of this manber of the Journal) — 


JAMES DIXON 
t AUG, 10, 1915; 


IN tho lung list of those who have given their lives in. defence of the annctity. of 
solemh treaties, on which the maintenance uf rahional order, right and Justice in the 
world depends, in defence of that honourable condwet of existence whiol, ra aR 
eseence of civilization, as opposeil to here matertal Aultur, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund has the great honour to claim ss that of one of its own officers the ame of 


the late James Dixon, Second-Lisutenant in the Oth Battalion of the Border Regiment, 

Mr Dixon was 24 years of age when lie died fur his country in the fighting at 
Suvln Bay, in the Gallipoli Peninsula, oy August 10, 1915: He was ciitcated at 
St Paul's Schoul, where he did well, and at the eae time gave early promise of tis 
future pewer of dranglitsmanship im the usual way, by curicaturing his mushers, 
deaving school, in 1908 he was enabled to put his urtistic powers to good use by 
jotting Mr Blackman in hie work of copying the reliefs and inscriptions of the Temple 
of Dendiir for the Egyptian Government, Mr Blackman writes: “He was most 
suecesstil [in his work with me at Dendiir,..ae can be ‘seen from his admirable copy 
of the frieze in the pronaos ( Denavir, Frontispiece), and the types of headdresses, etc, 
(op. cit. FU ovi—exx}” In the-sonson of 1H00—1) he came to Abydos for the Fund, 
to. work with Prof Naville: Mr Peet, Mr Legge, Mr Trefusis, any] the writer of this. 
small tribute to him. We all who worked with Him ilere ean testify to hia energy 
mud. keenvess, and te the conscientiousncss with whieh he did his work. We savy how 
faithful and how accurate his pencil wos aé draughtsman and copyist uf the inseriptions 
and other objects that were distovered in tho course of the work or being above 
ground, were to be reproduced by shim. He was. however, not only o draughtstmay ¢ 
though so young, he was a good and sensible leader and Would have become # fine 
excavator. His part in the war. as a atbaltery of infantry, was Glearly marked out 
for him, Here again, a& in thd case of Ayrton, had one hurl any foresight of 4 great 
British: land-war, one would have said: theré are the makings of 9 ods diinesak; 

Alter Working at Abyidoe for two censons, Dixou joined Mr Wallcorme’s Sudan 
expedition, and worked for him at Jeb] Moya, near Seunaar, as CACavaAbor as well. 
as dranghtemon, He also copied totub-paintings at Thebes for a German Epyptologist 
whom. we need ‘not name, eines he has distingnished himael¢ even above his fellows 
by the foolish ignorance of his attacks upon Enyglaod since the beginaing of the war. 
However, then, Germany had pot torn up'@ treaty to which Prussia liad wilenly set 
her hand and seal, and German and British men of science could be friends. 
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Meaiwhile, at ome Dixin had turned his attantion to heraldie drawing, in which 
he bid fair bo become very expert indeed. He was always interested in medineval 
history, and waa in hie spare time engaged pon au elaborate investigation Into the 
records of his own family, which is au uld one: 

Thew came the war, and Dixon took up the sword. There waz a question, after 
he had been pazetied, of his being appointed soccessor to Ayrton in the headship 
af the Archaeological Department | in Ceylon, He felt however that it was Lepossible 
for him to jeave the army in the midst of the great war in order to take up.a civilian post, 
however important anl responable it might be, He was full young for ud, ton, He 
would wait till the war was over. Then, if he were spared, he could honourably 
tike it up That he would have heen appointed eventually there is littl doubt, 
But fate willed that he shonld not. We can onfy mourn bis loss, 

He had, az Mr Blackman writes, "a very attractive exterior and aleo. a charming 
manner, [is personality waa no less attractive, He was very quick anil active both in 
mind and body: had « remarkable way of: getting on with and managing the fellethin 
workman, and was- immensely popalar with then,” 

We have to thank his motlier for the photograph of him here published, and 
for several notes on his short life, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT 1914-1915! 
By 5. GASELEE, M.A 


1. Biblicat—A. very full review of Budge's Biblical texts (v. Repert 1911-12, 56) 
ie written’ by Scnumirer with many suggestions for filling up gaps and otherwise 
improving the text. 

The Behairie Wisdouy (so far aa we possess it) ie by no means without interest for 
the criticism of the Greek text. We have four lections from if which were in liturgical 
Hse, and these were printed by Bouriant (Rec, de Trav. vii, 66). Now D, P. BoCRLE, 
continuing previous work on the subject (v. last Report, 24), edits’ them from a different 
MS (in the Rylands Library). with a differing text, aod discusses their critical value 
in a_serica of usefnl notes: and makes an estimate of the Coptic versions more readily 
reached by printing opposite them Sir Herbert Thompson's Sa'idic text (v. Report 
1908-00, 34). 

Wixsrept kindly informs me that the Egyptian polyglot (r. last Report, 25) of 
which there is a leaf at the British Museum is represented at Oxford in the Bodleian 
Library ty half n: leaf, containing Luke vu, S7—39, 42—44, 

A wouersl article by the Archimandrite Canysosrom, ParaborouLos an the points 
of contact between Grenka and Egyptians bas something to say on the development 
of the Coptic alphuliet and the translation of the Scriptures into Coptic. 

In the new volume* of Oxyrhynchus Papyri Grexrett..and Honr publish Greek 
frayments from Levitious xxvit, 12, 16—16, 19—20, 24; Psulms lxxxii, 6—19, Ixxsin, L—4; 
1 Peter v, 5—13+ and Romans i, 1—16, viii, 12—27, 38—30, ix, I—3, b—t. 

In a preliminary puticet of the forthcoming Part I (non-literary texts) of Hunt's 
catalogue of the Rylands Greek papyri (for Part I, literary documents, «. Report 1911-12, 
57), J. E. Mouton ealle attention to words and phrases ihrowing light on the Greek 
Bible. In this connexion I should have mentioned last year the appearance of the 
frst part of his Vooalwlary uf the Greek Testament ulustrated from the Fapyri, whieh 
is almost o lexicon im itself, 


Thin year the Bihliogwphy nut necessarily bo both bef and imperfect: fewer books om thn 


wibjest liawe been published, some periedionls inva ceased publication, ind others are inaccessible to: 


os. shall be tery gratefial for references of any articles that may have appeared and have remsined 
uiktew to ove for incorporation in the Frbliographies of future years. [ owe some references vo the 
Kindness of Marcus Stuuka Pasha . 

2 Wiener Zaitecke, 6 a. Munda ad, Morgent. xxvii, 253, 907. 

1 Journ: ‘Theok, Stud. xvii, TB. 1 "Eexdqovaresde dor, xiii, 427, 

\ Grprhynchea Poppy, xb (1915) 1351-4, © Miusten, 10, 4, BA.. 
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2. Apooryphal, Gnostic—Thr second volume! of the Evangiles Apocriyphes in the 
Hemmer-Lojay. series consists of the Gospel of the Infancy, edited hy Peerers. He gives 
French translations of the Arubie and Armenian versions (the latter hitherto almost 
itmecessible): and in ay appendix compares the various versions of a single episoile 
(Jesus at school) of the (rospel of Thomes, A review? by M. Eo JAMES goes deeply 
into the question of sources; Lat he opines that much work has yet. to be done, 
both in editing auil translating, before we are able-to construct a satisfactory seni, 

A. (nonmmasn publishee* some Evhiopic fragmenty of a tew recension of the 
stories of the childhond of Jesus known as the Gospel of Thomas 

Josep Knots essay* on the teaching of Hermes Trismegistue appears to be an 
iinportadit work, A full review of it by Botsser describes” its contents aml object, 

Between recipes for a purge anid a cure for strangury and wounds in an Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus oconr® two theological extracts, perhaps inserted as kind of charm, from: 
apocryphal works. In the first, one of the disciples ix spenking: he deserilies how 
men met them in the desert, asking for » cure for the sick, and how Jess gave 
olive ol) and myrrh for them that believed in the name of the Father, the Holy Ghost, 
and the Son (observe order): in the second the angels go up ‘to heaven with a sponge, 
asking Ino Sabaoth for a cure for their eyes. Grenreit and Host make suggestions 
aa to the various apocrypha from which these may possibly have been excerpted, 


$. Liturgical —A calendar of Church Services (evvdfers, nearly= stationes) held at 
Oxyrkynchus a-p. 335-6, published’ by Grexvent and Hewr, is unique in the Titerature 
of varly Christian Egypt, aud is an invaluable memorial of Church pitetice in the 
6th century. “The conclusions to be drawn from it are far too long even to he stiinomarined 
here; but we obtain much information about the evclesiastical year, the churches existing 
at Oxyrhynchins, and the saints vonerated} among the latter there are some curios 
qinissions, aa well us some difficulties in the names actually given. The document is 
dated “after the deseaut of the patriarch (ror sata) to Alexandrian”; the patriarch at 
this time was Timuthy IV; bat Crum suggests thay the great Severus of Antioch 
may be meant, who was at this time in Egypt and an object of the utmost venerstion 
to the Mogophysite Capts. 

R. Grrveav has re-edited" iv a single volame the chapter of Biruni on the palendar 
of the Melchites, that of Magrizi on the ‘calendar of the Copta, and a very brief 
Maronite calendar, doubéfully attributed to Gabriel ibn el-Qolat The text of the chapter 
of Mayrizi hud been established by the late Lucney Leroy (Gaston Wists edition hes 
not yet arrived at this point) by comparing three Paris. MSS with the Bowley print 
af 1544. 

Nau’s Menologia (v. last Report, 27) are noticed" by I, Gferpr), who remarks on 
ihe extreme corruption of many of the proper names 


U Liipangite de I Eajunee, Paris, 1914. 8 Sonn. Theol, Stax. xvi, 268. 
> Wiener Zeitchr, f. od Kunde d, Margen’ sxviii, 1 
\ Dia Lehre det Hermes Trismegistes, Milneter i W., U4. 
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The first volume! of a most yalnable collection of the alphabetical hymns so dear 


to the modern Coptte Church is edited by the Megowmenoa ParmorHscs. BL-Magart 
and the Mu‘ullim Micnagr Gmeots, The hymns follow the orler of the calendar, and 
are often the work of the poet Nicodemus: it is only « pity that they tell aa ao little 
of the story of the saints celebrated, being mostly pions reflexions on nm eon ventional 
schernie. 


The Anglican Buhop in Jerugalen (Dr Macisses) mentions* that the Copts are: 


employing more Arabic in their services, and congratulates thim upon it. Tt is greatly 


to be hoped that this does not mean that Captio is to be dropped for any of the 


contral portions of the Liturgy. He also mentions some of the problems with which 
the modern Obutch of Egypt has to teal, 


4 Ohurch Literature —I am told that Pr. Zoxert. has published’ " Didymi Alexande- 
in epistolas canonieas brevis enarratio” at Munich, 4 

Tollington's study of St Clement (», last Report, 29) is reviewed* by G, A. Cras, 
who points aut tho lessons to be learned from his life and work, not so much in finding 
out an anawer to modern problams as m providitig an example of the sprit:im which 
ach problems ehonld be approached, | | 

The thost important pablication’ of texts during the year je that af the Phillippe 
pepyrs by Crum. Tt is in the form of a dialogue—theolngical questions and answers— 
the speakers being the patriarch Theophilus, his nephew and anccessar Cynl, the abbot 
Torstese, onl o certain Agathonicus, Bishop of Tarsus, otherwise unknown. The papyrus 
may well he of the 6th century, and quite apart from its theoldgicn) interest, of which 
an estimate is made in the same volume by A. Ennnann, it is an. example of: good 
and pure Swidic of the best age: It possesses the peculiarity, perhaps shared by only 
one other Coptic MS, that many of the Greek words employed are accented (isnally 
corectly). As the editor's name guarantees, infroduction, edition, translation and notes 
lenve nothing to he desired. 

Crom'’s Amberst-Morgan theological texts from papyri (uw. Report, 1912-15, paseim) 
ure noticed* by M. Ro James, who recapitulates the contents of the book with brief 
ecornmen ba, 

Leipoldt's new volume of Sinuthian texts (e, last Report, 29) is reviewed! by 
SPIEGELBERG, Whose great grammatical knowledge and skill serves him in good stead 
i making a few ometdations and in showwg that some made by L are Unneccesary, 

[ should previously have noticed Cont: Rossint's edition’ of the Ethiopic text of 
the Sermon attibuted ti Theophilus uf Alexandria on the slay of the Holy Family on 
Mount Quam, to which my attention has auw been dnewn by a review? hy SCHLEIFER. 


A. Pénten completes* (v. last Eeport, 30) the publication of tha Ambic text of 


the lotter of Piseutius of Qefi to hia dincese, anil pived one or two bibliographical 
indications of previoua work ag te subject. 


1 Adi waite we Vtoreie, Cod ALM Wah "Church Times, 25 July, 10a, 
9 Pouteche Lit, Zeit. WO. ‘ Juarn, Thiol, Sted. gril, 42 
© Lee Panprnecoder wnee. ni-vit der PAilipprabliothel i Chelteniiam, Strasburg, 1018 
© Journ. TMiwot, Stwi. avi, 272, T On, al. Zoi. xvii, BOS, 

® Kendicont dolla Ko Acont. det Liner, 2x1, 6 " Or. La Seat. al, 122. 
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What appears to be the end of a Sa‘die sermon is published’ by Sir BEeaperr 
Tuompsox, ii the hope that the author of it may be identifiel It seems to contain 
a simile drawn from ships ladun with vou) and bad merchundise.. 


hi, History, Legends, etc.—The Sourth seetion® of the History of the Putriarchs of 
Alevendria, edited and translated by Everts, rewches from Manas [ (4m. 767) to 
Joseph (d. 849). Tt brings to an end the first part of the History, and the editor 
supphes a provisional ist of erratn and a brief index of the patriarchs’ names. 

A mysterious passaye in the Sibylline Oracles (xiv, 244—301) is mterprated’ by 
WaAtren Scorr as a Jewish account of the fortunes of Lower Egypt from the Persian 
ocdirpation (G17) notil the final re-taking of Alexandria by ‘Amr in 646. He exaniines 
very closely the ymesage, which is profoundly corrupt, accepting generally Butler's 
account of the Aral conquest. 

D, CALMIALACHYS argues! once more against the identity of the Muqauyss with 
Cyrus, Melehine Patriarch and Viceroy of Egypt. His brief article in English is not 
so persuasive as his previous longer treatise in Greek, 

A review’ by Crum of the late Van Canwenbergh’s work on: Egyptian MON RSTICIST 
between 451 aod 641 (o last Report, 31) makes some suggestions on the wanes’ of 
pergons aid places, alds some notes of unpublished sources, and claims for Sheniiute 

ashe which Van C. luwel atthibuted to Besa. 

GaseLee adda? two Bohairie hymus to Shenoute to those already published by 
himself (rn, last Report, 32) and by, Leipoldt. 

The Sa‘idie texts uf the Berlin MS, Or. fol. 1850 are poblished* by G, Hornane, 
Gl) A fragment, of the Hfe of St Pachomius relating an adventure with a crocolile 
which is (a) longer than the Bol. version, (4) different from & Sa‘, fragment previously 
published by Amélinean, imdicating that there existed] a more or less independent 
Sa’, work oo the life of the Saint. (2) A fragmont of a aermon on heresy apparently 
aimed at Origen. (2) A speech of Christ, wldressed to his Mother, glorifying her. 

Another volume of the Coptic texts from British Museum MSS, edited by Bupar, 
ig unnounced® ag being in preparation and partly printed off His. last volume of 

“Martyrdoms” (vr, last Heport, 31) is reviewed" by M. R. dass, who supplies: the 
lending details as to the originals (where they exist) of the Coptic texts—a valuable 
and necessary supplement, without which the value of tlhe original volume is gravely 
Tupaiped. 

An Ethiopie MS in the Hugues Le Roux collection, described” by CHalne, contams 
a dozen sermons (One for the 12th of ene) month) on St Michel, Among them we 
find the well-known sermon of Tirotheus, the story of Derotheos and Theopiste, and 
other legends well known im the Egyptian cult of the Archangel. 

Gnselee's two numbers of Parerga Coptica (v, Reports 912-13, 68 and 1013-14, 32) 
are analysed” by P, VLAN] bfew] Vien]. 





\ Ancien! Egept 110, i ? Parrot. (rieat. x, 1. 
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Wensinck’s texts on St Hilaria (v, Report (612-19, 60) are reviewed* by 1. Gfurpt), 
Who has some remarks on the Kurshuni text and the Egyptian origin of Lhe story, 


6. Non-literury fezts—The Munich half of the Asnan find of papyti (te last 
Mepert, 33) is pablished® hy Hermsensenc and Wengen. A: review? by the late Jean 
MAsPERO points out several references of interest. An oath is taken by the dyla wai 
qnoovcos Trias ray ypurriavGy: why are the last two words ailded? A priest Serén 
of Omboi is chosen as “arbitrator by twe litigants. M. quotes « partial parallel from 
an unpublished Cairo papyrits, 

| CLEDAT publishes4 in full the (Coptic) inseriptione of the nlouastery of St Simeon 
opposite Assunn. ‘Several will repay further study—some neéeil completiol|, Oue at least 
is cryptographic. One bears the late date of ap, 1404 C, aleo publishes sume Christian 
grave-inscriptions (muatly Greek) from various places in the Isthmus of Saez. 

The curse published hy Hengsten berg (eo. last Report. oo) 1s -analysed® by M. Maas, 


with some allasion to its sources. 


7.. Philological—A. Exutax comments * briefly on the lack of a modern Coptic 
lexicon, on the double valuw (Egyptological aud early Christian) of such a Lexioan, aru 
mentions that the work hee bee undertaken by Cram: but that it is likely to be 
delayed, as the collaborators belong ta most of the nations now at war. 

The fifth part? of Charms Bey Lane's dictionury his now appeared, embracing 
the worda from. the beginning of ia to the end of & There are nay srmint! points 
of ngage and muscellanedus pieota of informukion whith can cooly be found in the 
knowledge of a bor Copt, and the work now approaching completion is indispensable 
ty lexicographers of the longwage. 

GETTERSTEEN continues" (v. Report L11-13, 71) lis publication of Arcangelo Carn. 
dors Ttalian-Nubian ilictionary, 

With toi teroreroiow roe typnpe of an Assuan papyrus (r, last Report 83), the 
linte GAN MASFPERO compares" in an onpublished papyrus at Cari, Fo\wo8a , a 
Hr wees, 

SPLEGELBERG continues” (» Report 1911-22, 70) his Coptic Miscellen. He exaniines: 
the extension of the postponed ne of the Imperfect to other tenses, mentioning” the 
parallel in demotic, and deals. with the meanings of the obscure verbs yppe to ‘be. 
ulraid, and tepagey to puss the bloom or die (of plants) Von Lemm (v. last Bepore 34) 
hind doubted’ the existence of the word gubu aimwlere found in the Lexiconus« 
S. supports what was before a hopazlegomenon ‘by its nse in passage of the reartyrdom 
of St Coluthua The same scholiir's separation of Rug to writefe and aioe (keo-) to 
lume is supported by wssge in the ancient language. ‘The vorh meqp (el, norge, wogps) 


1 Ale Studs Orient, vi, 121, 

* Hysantinisohe Papyrd in der, Diiiwkel on Muwohen, Laipaiz (Teubner) 1014, 

* Bye Zettechr. xxii, 226. ‘Rex le Troe, convii, 4b, a6. 
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ia recognized im Lake v. 39; and finally a use of the interrogative auy im the sense 
of “anch and such” is established, with which we may compare the double nee of 
ma, while S. shewa that jnei oecasionally the other interrogativea or antl ormp are 
analogously employed, He alse traces! phe forms assumed in Coptic by the prefixed 
‘ain which in ancient Egyptian gives generality to time and place: and continues* libs 
atudy inte the origin of acwows—ren by shewing that it came to be need to mean 
“the year of the indictiou” when the meaning "the year of the reign” was no longer 

SErHe examines’ the forms gaq-cutm and et-ag-cwwm, seeing in them the remains 
of a demotic verb wh (older wh). 

G. Masrend avggeste* tliat the final -t which marke the feminine in Egyptian 
may derive ite origin by false analogy from the word for mother, *maowat, which has 
become may in Coptic: the -t would have been wrongly considered a separable feminine 
affix and used with other words. But this view seems to neglect the constant use of 
the feminine -¢ in allied languages, wich as the Berber, in which it is both prefixed 
and affixed to the same word. 

The qualitative form peqimy is well-known: H. WiesMasy adds* pespanp, romark- 
ing that the grainmatical form 1s curiously Tare, seeing that there is no phildlogical 
objection to it,. The same scliolur auggests +whe sa the origin of the Spanish aduher, 
which has how passed into other languages. 

A careful account of the modern pronunciation of Qoptic by the officiating clergy 

is given* by G. P. G. Sonuy: he supplies an alphabet with Arabic and English equi- 
yalents. He holds that the pronunciation 1: really the same all over Egypt (except 
for sume local peculiarities at Qirgeh), and that the traditional pronuncation—of which 
there are, unfortunately, signa of weakening—represents an ancient and correct tradition. 
li is much to be wished that some gramophove records coull be ubturmed of the 
enunéiation of some of the older priests. 
(A. G Macsixtrosa describes’ the: rather chaotic state of the traneliternhion 
of Rgyptian Ambic names, with especial reference to map-making, and pleads for m 
reasonable system inclining neither to laxity nor pedantry. He gives some remarkable 
examples of the change of value. in Jetterd among the peoples of the Labyan and 
Nubian deserts. 

Tn 1910 Cant Merxuor delivered a course of lectures before the Colonial Institute 
ut Hamburg giving sketch of the linguistic probleme raised by African languages 
and their classification, with tie practical ani theoretical value of « Knowledpe of 
then) in questions of gener! piilology. ‘These are now" translated by A, WensEi 

T am told that Junker aud CzenwMaKk have published some texts in the 
Kordofan Nubian dinleet of Gebel Dair, and that they have been reviewed"® by 
W. Max MtnLer 

Two letters from Champollion le Jeane to Sir William Gell, published” hy 
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H. RB. Gata, shew very typically how the knowledge of Coptic was employed in the 
process of fixing the values of the hisroglypha 


 &) Art, Archaeology, Excavitions—The attitude of St Clament towards art te the 
subject of a careful investigation’ hy G. W. Burrenwonra (St Clement doos vot seam 
to have recognized Egyptian art apart from Greek art) B. sees in his Giaching— 
distrust of art—the germs of the future iconoelustic controversy, 

EK. B, Saturn (of Princeton) touches* incidentally mpon representations of the 
Aseension in Coptic art, 

Two pieces of Coptic woven embroidery, ono in wool, adiled to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, are figured* in the yeur'a list of acquisitions 

Coptic methods of weaving, humming, and stitching during a thousand yeurs are 
deonhed* in a valnable pamphlet, which breaks new ground, by Lavra Stary. Her 
investigations, 4s a practical senipstress, into the various stitches employed and the 
development of design seem really to hidlp in the most difficnlh questions of dating. 

The lite Jean Masreno publishes’ a fine Coptic bas-relief at Cuito which seams. 
to shew p sculptor of the fifth or sixth century of our era using an artistie theme 
(the darque au maraie) of the Old Empire: He diverges froui the deseription of this 
to a hostile consideration of the views of Strzygowski on. the origin of Coptic art 

At Mahemdiah in the Isthmus of Suez Crtpar found* a small family altar with 
the eross need ae an ornament. He gives an illustration of it, 

Brom a review" by ©. M. Kacrwans I hear of o publication by HRA, Jons 
Groran, Duke of Saxony, on travels through the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, 
published at Leipsig, | | 

I should have mentioned last year an article" on the history of the Synigogties 
of Egypt by J, Mossext, which gives many interesting details of the way in which 
Coptic Churches passed into Jewish hands and wice perad, 

The Egyptian department at the British Museum. ling received" as a gift: from 
SOMERS CLARKE various maps, plans, drawings and papers on the subject of lis work 
on the Churches of Egypt. (o. Report, 1912-13, 66): and from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund various articles of Goptio clothing, lampa, and buok-binding, 

EL E. W[ts tock ] déseribes™ the exeavations carried ont by himeelfand A. G. Evenre- 
Wurre on the site of the Monastery of St Epiphanius near ‘lhebes during the winter 
of 1913-14 Tt seems to have been founded about the middle of the sixth conbury 
and inhabited for the next 150. years: W. is able to ileseribe in some detail its early 
history and to reconstriet from abjecia found the ordinary life of the inmates. The 
amount of Coptic material found, both inseription: and ostraca, is very considerable. 
and is in the haniley of Crum for publication: thers-are aleo aome Greek piers | of 
considerable mterest, which will be published by Evalyn-White, —_— 

' Juwem, Thiel, Stik’ 9¥ii, 08. * Biz, Loitache, xxii, 233. 

' Vietwria and Albert Misewn, Aogwicitiens im W014, Landon, 1915, pp, 62, 63, 
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0, Miseellaneone—The Arabic weather-sayings of Egypt are the subject? of « long 
and. careful article by MowammMan Bey Kasia. They depend very largely upon the 
calendar of the Coptic year, and have much to do with the height of the Nile, the 
temperature, and the winds, The author remarks incidentally that about 7 per cent. 
of the modern Egyptians use only the Coptic dates, so far as the month and day of the 
month are concerned, These to whom the original is inaccessible may find a notice" 
of the work in an English periodical, 

At Kharga (and Dakhla?), W. J. Hanprse Kixo tells us*, as a charm against 

the evil eve a bluck cross is painted or ameared on the back of a child's hand if he 
is fat or on his forehead if he is good-looking.,. The custom is aapposed to be derived 
from the Copts, of whom a large number formerly inhabited the Oases. 
A letter is published‘ from the Anglican Bishop of Khartoum (Dr Gwiwsnr) to 
the Coptie Bishop, defending the character of Mareuws,a priest m tha Coptic Church 
in that city, who has been impeached “by two or three of the quernlous men in 
Khartium, who hate to see the Coptic Church here as « living Spirit among the 
people.” He fears that a condemnation will have serious results, “as on this priest 
docs the welfare and progress of the Coptic Church in the Sudan depend." 

STEPHEN GranaM describes hie reception and entertamment ab a monastery in 
the Nitrian desert. 

The death of Jeas Maspero (killed in action in the Argonne on Feb, 15, 115) 
at the early age of 29 ie an irreparable loss in the field of Egyptian-Greek palapopraphy. 
Thé catalorue of the Cairo Greek papyr, of which two volumes have appeared, will 
hardly be able to proceed; and many other minor works shew hw unique Enowledge 
of the Greek antiqnities of Egypt in Byzantine and Aral times. 

At the same age died’ Paun vax Catwexsencn, lecturer on philosophy at the 
minor seminary at Malines, His work (». last Heport, 31) on ‘the monks of Egypt 
hetween Chalcedon and the Sarneen invasion gave great prowise He died on 
October 21, 1915, at the house of his brother, Mgr Jean van (., Viee-Rector of Loyyain. 

lt is also sad to have to chronicle the death* of F, Rossen, to whom we owe 
the publication of the Strasburg Akhmimio papyrus and a most valuable sketch. of 
Akhmimic grammar (¥ Reporte 1008-09, G5 and 110-11, 65). 

‘The new #égime in Egypt opens up several interesting questions in connexion with 
the Christian patriavchates there, Aziz Bey KHANKI diseuaes? them friti a legal 
point of view, and makes some important suggestions ns to the best constitutional 
method of dealing with them, 

(.G. SeniomMan touches” on the history of Christionity m what is now the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, together with the veneration for Queen Soba between the Blue and 
White Niles. 

PS.—Since thie Bibliography has been in type, Hunt's Rylands Papyri (p. 50) 
and Budge's new volume of texts (p, 53) have appeared. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


It) appears that the consignment of the July number of the Jowrnal destined for 
oor American subscribers, and despatched from England on Aug 16, went down on the 
lorpedoed Sas. Arahe. We understand that a valuable and important Egyptian statue, 
consigned to the Metropolitan Museum of New York, went down on her also, So the 
fovile “Gottstrafers"” tiade war on sciémce as well as on harmless passengers on a 
steamer proceeding from England te America, and therefore by no human possibility 
conveying ammunition to England. We hope to be able to send oub a further con- 
agoment of the umber fo America for our aubscribers there, but if they do tot all 
obtain comes it ia the fault of the Huna We tieed hardly fear a repetition of the 
occurrence, now thit the Navy hes crashed the German submarines in our waters 
and has made Grand-Admiral Tirpitz's so-called “blockade” look even more ridiculous 
than when it began. 


Prak Whittemore, who has been in Bulgaria for some time pest, went to Rowmania 
and thence to Russia, after Tsur Ferdinand’s entry into the war on the side of the 
Turco-Germans, and is now proceediag to Egypt, where le will endeavour t make 
arrangements for our American Uominittes’s projected excavation this witter, Tho ate 
Hf Tell Tibelleh, which, for rensous that at the time seemed cogent, was rejected by: 
Prof, Whittemore last winter, has aguim been offered by the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities, and will be re-examined with a view to excavatiug it if this is deemed 
advisnhle or permitted by the wilitary authorities, 


On Oct. 6 » lecture was delivered at the Royal Sociaty's Rooms, Burlington 
House, by Mr G. A. Wainwright, on "the Exeavations at Ealabish," illustrated by 
lantern pictures, which well showed the interesting antiquities from the pan-graves. 
discovered by the American Committeo’s expedition under Prof, Whittemore and the 
lecturer, Tn site of the preoccupations an wulditional duties imposed upon. so many 
of our members anid subseribers by the war, the attendance wae good, and the Committee 
have avery intention of proceeding with oor programme of lectures as usual during the 
Winter, 


Mr T. E Peet hus recived a commission na Second-Lieutenant. in the Army Service 


Corps, dating from October 1915, and has proceeded on duty. to the Mediterranean. 
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The new volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri (x1), which was publisheil in September, 
eousiat entirely of literary texte with the single exception of mo aixth-contury caluular 
of church gervices which lita been iteluded in the theological section, This calendar, 
which gives a list of special services at various charches in Oxyrhynchus during a 
period of five months, ia one of the most valuable documenta concerning the early 
Ezyptian Church so far recovered, The other items in this section are fragments from 
the LXX and NT, some af them dating from the thind and fourth centuries, aod 
remains of lost treatin of Philo, In the new classical texts, fragments of two distinct 
‘olla give portiona of the Hesiodie Catalogue, which was evidently a popular work in 
Egypt. Lyric pastry ie tepresented| by some ndditional pieces from one of the Alcacus 
papyri priblished in Part x, and eecondly by @ number of fragmenta—mostly, wu- 
fortunately, smati—of the Seoha of Bacchylides, a class of his poems which does not 
figure in the British Museum papyrus The surviving remains of Callimachua are 
augmented by a well-preserved colimm from the Aetia, and a nyntilnted fragment 
from the Jami. Some considerable pieces from the treatise ‘On Truth’ by the sophist 
Antiphon afford’ valuable and unexpected evidence concerning his teaching, and are 
besides a welcome addition to the relies of early Attic prose. The authorship of a 
couple of cilumns tiarrating the early career of Orthagorss, founder of the tyranny at 
Sicyon, is uncertain; on the whole Ephoruy seems to bu the most likely claimant. 
Another interesting fragment. comes from an epitome by Hereclides Lembus of the 
treatise of Hermippus ‘On Lawgivers, which throws new light upon the work of 
Heraclidles as an epitomizer. [xtant classics include fourteen Homeric papyri, of whitch 
collations are printed, some ffth-century fragments of “Sophocles (Qed. Tyr) and 
Euripides (Med. and Ovest.), pieces of Ariatophanes (Clouds, Frogs, Peace, Hnights, 
Wuspe) of the same period, of Herodotus vii, Thucydides vii, Demosthenes (De Cor, 
and Mid.) and Livy i. Of these the most important is the Thucydides (about the end 
of the secoml century), which ia nob only much the longest Thucydides papyrus hitherto 
dimovered, buf is of considershle textual interest. The voliime concludes with a group 
of Graeco-Egyptian texts, prominent among which is a toll containing on one side 
a long and elaborate invocation of the goddess Isis, comprising e list of her various 
titles in different localities, and on the other o somewhat similar composilion in praise 
of Imhotep-Agelepius, 


In the American Journal of Philology 1915, pp. 1$5—202, Mr FG, Allinsun gives az 
improved arrangement of some of Menander's * Epttrepontes” based apon the additional 
nuiterial affordei] by Oxyrhynchus papyrus No. 1230. 

That sew manuscript contains 22 lines corresponding with two pieces of the Cairo 
text, and also some mutilated ones which prove that pieces previously assigned to the 
“ Periceiromene ” really belong to the “ Epitrepontes.” Mr Allinsoo's readjustment renders 
the dénouement of the plot clenrer, and will have to be taken inte account by future 
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60 NOTES, AND NEWS 


The British Museum) has produced another thick volume of Cuptio ‘Texts, trans- 
literations of MSS by Dr Budge, with translations, facsimiles, and indices by the same 
haud. The MSS originally formed part of the libranes of the wionasteried and churches 
of Edfa and Esna, and most of then were acyuired for the Truutees of the Museum 
by Dr Budge in 1007-8, This pioneer edition hay been produced in order to make 
the texts accessible as soon as possible, There are in all eighteen Ooptie: texts, with 
three in Ethiopic added, contaming Encomia on the Blessed Virgin Mary; Histories 
of the Three (reat Archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael; thr Martyrdoms of  Psote, 
Bishop of Paci, of Merourivs, and of Theodore the Anatulian, the History of the Monks 
by Paphnutins, the Apocalypse. of Paul, etc. All these texts are in Sahi es land are 
published for the first time. ‘The “ Martyrdoms” contain some of the wildest perversions 
of history that can be conceived, mixed up with purely leremlary matter of great 
iterest. We hope that a full review of this remarkable cdllection of Coptic texta will 
appear tm our April number, Meanwhile, the book can be commended tw those whose 
studies lie in this direction, 


H. H. 


The omth volume of the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
contains a short prelimimary account of the discovery in thy season of 1912-13 by the 
Museum's. expedition at Thebes of the great causeway leading up from the cultivation by 
the side of the hill of Shakh “Abd el-Karna to the pyramid-temple of King Neb-hapet-Ra 
Mentuheloy, which was discovered for the Fund in 19063 by Prof Naville aml Mr Hall, 
and excavated by them with the -assistanea of Mr Ayrton, Mr Ourrelly, and others 
from that year till 1907, thus worthily continuing the Fund's work at Deir el-Bahri. 
We may regret thot it waa not lef to ns to complete our work with the diseoyery 
and excavation of the causeway too, but can congratulate heartily our American oulleagues. 
ou their achievement of it. 

Mr H. E. Wintock now adds to this publication very informing article in the 
October number of the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures ou" The 
Theban Necropolis in the Middle Kingdom,” which adds considerably to ‘our knowledge, 
He diseusses our temple at: length, accepting the view of Dr Borchardt (with which we 


believe Prof, Naville does not agree) that it was so rebuilt by| o— | | that hardly 


any of the original work of { ° <> “7 ] remains except the ahrines of the Princesses, 


and thet the te-sanctuary was the austital tomb of the former king. However this muy 
be, the independent views of von Bissing (Rec. Tran, xxxiil) and Hall (Ane, Hist. Neor 


East, p. 144) to the effect that a cS “Tt and © —— | were really one and the game 
a 


king, whe changed his prenomen and Horus-name during lis lifetime (this need pvt of 
course be negatived by an acceptance of Bordhardt's theory: the king may have altered the 
temple after he-changed his name), ate Hot accented by Mr Winlock: who prefers to regard 
them as distinct personages, Neb-hapet-Ra and Neh-hepet-Ra He differs from My Hall's 


reconstruction: of the dynasty in placing Neb-taui-Ra after @ <> » Neb-hepet-Ra, 
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Mr Winlock’s deseription of recent excavation results at Karna is very interesting 
reading, and his views na to the “inspiration” of the Mentuletep temple, which differ 
from Dr Borechardt’s are worthy of attention, 

We may notw that in the statewient of the provenance of the stelt, door-jarnba, 
and lintel of the tomb of Thethl, now in the British Museam, given by Seott-Monerioff, 
BM. Hieragliplic. Texts, 1, p. 16, on which Mr Winlock commeuts (p. 17 np. h Lhe word 
"Karmk” ia obviously an uncorrected misprint for“ Kurvah”: the provenunce is given as 
Kurnah by Bulge, BM. Guide to the Egyptuin Collevhione: Seutpture, as Mr Winlock 
notes He says that the provenance “Karnak” is “highly improbable,” which it ig: the 
obvious misprint bas escaped him. 


Prof, Petrie. desires us to state that, so far from the concession of the British 
School of Arcliavology at Memphis having been relinquished, as might be supposed 
from the concluding. paragraph of the ‘article printed on pp. 45—47, au answer ix still 
awaited by him from the Egyptian Department of Antiquities with regard to the 
terms of the new law. He has commented on the matter in the current number of 
Anotent Kgypt (1015, Part rv; p, 191). 

[With reference to Prof: Petrie’s statement printed above, we think thal probably 
some misunderstanding has arisen which we hope will speedily be removed. Ep.] 


In the neighbourhood of the Sporting Club grounds near Alexandria some work- 
men when sinking a wew well for the British Army encauptment there, came upou 
the roof of a tomb, As soon as the Minictpality were informed of the discovery, 
Dr Breccia, dinedtor of the Museum, weit to the site, anil comineneed crefy!) CAC uhioOUs, 
The first sepulchre found haa an entry in the form of a passage, leading to three 
chambers, one communtoating with the other. Upon each will there ure four loculi, 
Fortupately also ut the side of these, are Greek inscriptions with the names of the 
dead, and rude representations of Isia The lower part of this tomb is filled with 
water but others are being opened op, there being quite a series of them, and some 
amall terra cotta altars have been found, also @ leaden sarcophagus, and Toman 

tery. All the ground between the Sporting Club and the sea, and coming along 
the shore westward as far as Sidi Gabir is known to contain many tombs of the Roman 

era, chiefly of soldiers, becaose a large Cistia was thereabouts, just aa the British 
Banh: and camp have now for many years been.at Mustapha neur by. It is probable 
that the tombe just aneovered are of Roman soldiers, though they may have first 
beet: prepared fir Greek mercenaries, and then re-used in Romay times. Dowbtless- 
the inscriptions will fully disclose their origin and use, and the whole: matter being in 
the able hands of Dr Breccia assures us that the scientific resulta will be carefully 


lioked after. 
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2 NOTES AND NEWS 


For reasons of eeonomy connected with the war, the Fund has found itself obliged 
t forgo the association with its work of the Rev. F.G. Walker as Organizing Seerstary 


and Editor of the Jow'nal of Egyptian Archaeology. In future the duties of the 


Organizing Secretary will be carried out at 87 Grent Russell Street by the Secretary, 
Miss KE. Paterson, to whom all communications with regard to lectures, ec. should be 


addressed. The present number of the Jowrnad is edited by the Hon. Sooretary, Mr H. Tt 
Hail; but future numbers, till the end of the war, will be under the scientific overaalit 


af Dr A. H. Gardiner, Mr J. 5. Cotton, our late How, Seeretary, has kindly consented 
to place his great editorial experience at our disposal as business editor, and all enquires 
as ty udvertistinents and other purely buginess matters connected will the Journul 


shoald be addressed to him at 37 Great Russell Street. Books for review should be. 


gent to the Secretary. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Temple af Lire. (hea temples turmerges de la Nuhie) By A.M. Bracestax, pp, 1315.71 pil 

Cairo: Service dea Antiquités, 1913. 

Mr Bladen is to be congmtilated on the elure he has tiken jn recording for posterity the 
now enhinerge:! fmoniminie of Nabie on behalf of the Servire dee Antiquities. His volum’ on the 
femipile of Tediir dies ben fulliwed by the present book which shows the same. mimite and jutienyt 
wurk as ite predecessor, The wuthor ia the more deserving of praiw iu that his subject cannot hy 
any stretel) of Imagination be called inapiring, The temple ix bedly damagnd, the rellofs are of the 
poorwel workménship, anil their anbjyects aro, with a very few oxceptiona, the noert orlinary and 
ihintercsting groups of gods aod kings: Through thie dull staff the author hae worked from. hegimmug 
toend with the same thoroughness His deseriptions sre clear and easy to follow, and tho trunslations 
of the usually very formal juseriptions, given in well chosen. words, ahow un soquaintance with the 
Intest discoveries in this branch of the longnage At the riek of seeming pedatitio wh might, liewnver, 
@nggest that it is sometimes porssifie to be even more literal withowt doing vielence to the English, 


‘This an yp. 7a 0 tranalili the words = ; “the naling for him” gives « mone exact rondering 
of the Eeypiian infinitive than “making for him” which miggesta the Egyptian participle, which we 
perhaps have in the doubtful paamge on page 66, last line Aguin, bighor on page 60 we find the 


‘commen phrase ; a | Ms muwtered “that he might bo given life.” Is wot this « little too free? 


= jx the unl aul wend with life,” here used apparently nen compound noun, object to —_ ot 


‘that he make an ‘Endowed with fife/” “he,” o4 certain paralle) passages sagget, being the King. 
and pot the gud, The plas is a curinw one in Rayytia util alia pean remain «ein English; wines 


to tronelite ov Mr Binckman doe suggests that Se aes 
periphrases with © : » which for eereral reaadna ft cannot be. Thess are «mall points, worth 


inentioning anly iacates (he Jewel of accuracy attained in the trinalations ia so high. 
In hia profice the suthor ajeake of the diffienttios af photography in the dark inver rooma, He 
hae snototed adinimbly in overcommg thess diffieulties. All the plates are goxd and the left-hand 


picture in Pl, XXVIIT ie @ partiontarly clever plese of lighting. 
Not all here time to work throagh a volume of auch aize. and minitteness, hurt thewe whin hare. 


need ‘to refer to it will instantly find what they wank by ienune of the excellent indices, which incre 


the value cof the twok many fold, | 
T. Eaw Peer. 


Tha Temple of Bigeh, by A M. Bracewas, “Tea Temples Lnniergis do la Nubie®: Cairo: Borvice 
dea Antiquités, 1915, yp, 725 tH plates. 
Mr Bilkckman hae added » third volume th his yalimble contribution to Bir Gaston Masporo’s serine 
“Lea Tourples fmmergés dit le Nabi,” and Dewedldr aul Deer have been wiodeetled by Bted, The phan 
of. the book is the samm as flat of its two predecessors > a maticulou, deseription le given af every 
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“relict scene In the temple, and every bieoglyph on it i transcribed and translated. Bat p fextare 
of the book which yives it a value wpart from that whinh |b josomces as catalogue in the series 
of really magnificent photograph that ure coutained ih ita plates These were taken for the Reval 


Aculemy uf Beienves ot Berlin, aod have teon need for thie book throngh the friendly otis of 


Dr Jonker, the distinguished Vienness Exyptalogist who oconteilnited an important article to this 
Jeurmal in Octibor nf last year, This |e really 9 splendid example of international collaboration in 
acentiie work, Thor waa abanlistely Tih need for Mr Blackman. to have spant bitte atl the Egyptian 
Government moter am new pliotographe when thee splendid one existed ab the disposal of seionece 
iid could uever have been improv apa’ they are the me plise whtra of photography, 

The temple itself stands Letesth Hin pounded ernite hopes ata boulders af now holf-sulmoerged 
Bigeh, directly opposite Philke: [0 Is late Ptulamaic juni Riman, bot still not devoid of interest ws 
P speciinen -of Th type Ths Praynentiry oohilition takes 71 jimproba ble that jt would ever haye 
hen reeortod ao completely es it ta in this volume Tia wot ite threatened etlinergee rruleyed 
catalecne of ite contents absolutely. necessary, Mr Dlackman hua carried out hie work with the same 
theroughiiwss pe tn the caet of his former yolumes in the senes, and Miss Bertha TPortor has na 
Lefnire, materially wontrilated to ite compintensss yx record by her bibliographical work: Mr Grilfith 
has dfited the Demutle Gratiti oy the walls, and Pref. Hont a small Creek Inscnption, We notice 
of tho series, Gove disappeared in favour of tie national triple crescent and wtar of the Sultanate of 


Eyyyrt. 
H. Has 


forly Fanyptian Records af Trarel, Wy Davy Perox, ‘Val. it: to, de -end of the SVIth Dynnsty, 
Princeton Tiniversity Tress, Orford and Londin, Humphrey Milford, (91%, Price 57-50 nett. 
Mr David Patoo ts compiling a compenilimm of Egyptian Iecriptions relating to: trivial ‘iy 
Western Asia, the rst volume of whieh, Ny te the end) of the XVIth Dynssty, now lica before ti 


The work has a qecnllir apipedirotioe da jt fe oust ip che form of a serio. of tables, containin + the 


Traneenptiond atl translations of the ihoeryptiotie lea) with, with roferenices, typewritten and thon 
Photographed dawn to w stiller woul: “At first this peculiar mebhedt of publication. gives on impression: 
of complete vareadablenms Nat of ilogibility: the tahlnt are very Iegihlo, Hut a-good matty people: 


will need a magnifying: gles to teat thee, ond mi) anycese thelr poouliar appoamnuce Lithe as if je 
would be tiring to the aye, expecially in the-case of the transliterationa, Hownver, as u matter of 
Get {he ove pets deeuvtomed ta the old-looking type, and the method ha no donbt sarad much 
oxpense in the way of printing, The work of typing hus boon performed ly: Mr George Vincent Welter, 
to whom Me Pate pays a dewrved tribute, The qork ton have buen one of great difficulty, sand 
we cordially emdordo the anthers “high appreviation ef the kill, core, patianov, and intelligence” 
with whieh it hiss Io performed | 

Mr Vinton heme with the Sina horipticme > and It ia a pity Uist, de did rit await the appenranes 
of Mesers Geordiner amd Mest!s complete edition of then for tlie Egypt Exploration Pand before embarking 
ve iid teak Hoorover, one mint do.one's work sometime dr Olier, and it is the fate of teoet Isbonurn 
of this kind ty he supersoded hore or there ainost as soon ns they lave seen the Uoht We hope 
that Me Patou will: noe ital it hocesary. to nwvise his Siwutic work very largely when The Inscriptions 
of Sivai Had wppesrod, The testa thenr given oompries among others those of the Palermo Stiwe, 
He lneeription of Ti, thoay of Kliiumhetep at Font Hastn, and of Sobek-khn from Abydos, the 
eapyras of Sinuhe, and acne of iho Hivicss periixt, meclucinge the varidus aPpariive of the hate of 
ang Khyaw from, Knossos ta Ragdil. | : | 

Mr [ator wodestly tisvinime the credit of aby now mehderings in hia tretnlations, having been 
MATE fo choors among trnslators, wnd to hold fist to what seems to hit best, He sive differing 
tratulationes whey be cannot Hecke between thom, and eariad fective, Lie geforennes pre very fall, 
and as they am desimedty a, giving moment ofd editions, trinslations, aud genera) feferonons 
an insotiption lua bemn disewssnd up duentionid et all, the critic must pote that, where his eitntivns 
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fre the archaeological jewrnals are alwaye vomplete aail up-to-date, biz mention of houks ix not 
aiwaye #0, ‘Thia fe ti doubt due to a dutoieney of stime of the moat recent European bewkt in the 
Tibririne in which he hou werk Je te Lowernr ecarerly falr to quote regularly the 100 edition of 
Murray Guide to Byyp oe If |t wet the latest in existance, when the largely re-written edition 
of (O07 Mae been available fur oight yours. past. 

‘Yhw akeetne of tniethkes in the typescript ia really romarkable, We only note © Keranitiertegy" 
for Khatiuketep, which occurs fairly often. In his trwnsliteration Mr Paton wes the Greek % for kh; 
ig. Khwunhotep appears as Xemeitp, "This soame timecessry. “The Grek < de always lialle ta be 
‘dontneed by beginners sed the onlearted with the: Latin A; its ues gives a odd Mexican apywaranes: 
no words; and jt in inadvisstle to caufise two totally distinct stripts in tin gains word: all) aimed 
scripts ure t6 be deprecttadl Lf we do Hot tie to wie kh, BA as reprekinting hy two lottere-a single 
Egyptian sign, we have the usual 2, 4, ff, 4, which are preferable to-X mcd x. 

H. KE Hann 


Tha Architecture of Ancient Egypt. Au fisterical Outline by Epwaap Beni, M.A, F.SlA.  benslon. 
G. Retl and Sone, Lid. 19th, Price Ge wet. - 


‘This little book de dinténded to meet 4 much felt want and will be welcored alike by the gael 
ada, fhe intelligent traveller and the architectural student 

lis ianin Ghject is to give, in A concise form, a connected historical mitline «f Egyptian Archi- 
iapture, Ib brima together, within a comparntively small omapans, the principal reaulis of recetst 
featarch which Ard aoattorad about in namerons. periodicals aml in bxka dealing more of les 
“exhatistively with -speon!, branches of the subject. Tt has hewn the wtdearour Gf thee amthor lo 
extract from. these various scarce: the information essential te his object, and to arrange the same 
in historical sequawe and in such a form as to maker it eaxily comprehensitle to thee who wish wo 
gain p genéral ioowledge if the subject without going toa deeply Into deteila. 


Mr Bell ssenm to bave acoomiplislied hia ta&k with much care and iiseriminatiog and with paing- 
talding seal, and tha result, which has evidently only been wrived at after « large amount of patient 
research, should not fil ta satisfy the neady of those for whom he eet ont to cater, 

The reader is taketi over the whole range of the sabject from the pre-histarie era down te 
Ptolemaic tinted and sel: plisse is dealt with on a scala commensarate with ite importance ini the 
guneral history of tha art. 

Tn the first chapter, Mr Bell refers to primitive hniiding and to the importance of tmatorial in 
helping to form types He then alludes to the lights thrown oo the early civilization by the study 
of ceramics and of primitive cemuterica. A short dhaptar is devoted to the religion of Egypt, and 
roferonce ia tose ty the kelp aflordad by the stinty of sepulebral_and. teligiows monuments, Chapters 


fallow oo the early tombe, with concise anit clear deacrimions of the principal mastabas and pyramids ; 
‘on the momuinents uf the Old Kingilom, the Middly Kingdom aad the New Enypire, and, tin the latcer, 
ihe subject of domestic life and art ia gone into in wome detail, Farther chapters deal with the great 
wzamples, grouped together under the: names of their varios sites: Dorel: Bahri, Karnak, Thebes, 
‘Abydos, ste. Other chapters follow on the mek-hewn tombe and the inter Dynasties, comeluding 
with tht of the Ptolomina, 

In & actomary the anthor retmirks that “though in the foregoing sketeh of the art of architecture 
in Egypt some ohenges in ideals anit methods hare been recorded jt still remaine = remarkable: 
circumstaicn, airiking ave « anperficial obmerver, tliat it shows aa & whale ao little tendonay bo: 
develop; and. that having githine], at what .wo regard ag an early period of its bistery, ao high 
degre af technical uiontionss, it khouk! hove made in the cours of three or four thon! psire sp 
{ttle actial progres, filing oven ro-obtain in its own peeling path any delinite perived lf etter. 
tion” Lo proceeds to divcuss, iu certain atount of detail, Une evidences of duel the reasons for 
thia wmnurkaliin circumetaner and comelicles aa filluwe: “That Hie perminenes anil undhanging 
liaricter of the art waa dino te thw commtrvatiod viernes of thi printhoed i a commonly reoognised 
fact; amd nothing «peaks nbpre plainly of the exeeptional oatent uf ther infivencs than the pealine 
with whioh fimign conquerors bowed te the mative superstitions and officially adopted the oerablintet 
Soarn. of Egypt. Arch int . 
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religitm Even under the Greek Ptolemios classical art seem to hove had oily & euporficial effect, 
The arehiteehure of the Kevptian Empire yemained gotic lo he emul, aud however anlonishiiz and 
lingrestivy 1h may be to the unerttind oheorrer, howover Intovesiing und significant bo the wtulent of 
the race, it Decne after its early diye in anomaly in the ganoral liktery of iho amb, dineerpal line the 
ingincer to louic elsewhore for @ further evontion.” | 

Three Appendices are atwached, the first bang an English verston-of a intherto- untransiatod 
puper by Lepeius embedyimg the colts of his mxearches in Egypt in the your 1443. A sooond deals 
sith the suppor Qeetron at Abydos, and a think with Egyptian (baliske 

The volume ie very fully ilhietrated by disgrams, pliner and photographs, eullel from vores 
sources, anda key-plan. of ancient Kzypt an} Nubia ia attached a4 the end | 

RonsatT Scavizz Wr 


A tieneval Guide fo fae Collections iw the Honchoster Musso, with proface by W. Mo Tarrmssan. 

Manchester; University Pree: Longmans, Green, and Cy; 1015, dot nett. 

Mr W. M. Tattersall, the Keeper of the’ Manchester Museum, Lea edited 4 very usoofal little 
guide to the treasures of lua Ajuib-thanw;. the “Wonder House” whinh pedeems the uytinvess 
of the Oxford Road: To enter the Uuiversity building, which Monchaater caboien sfill fefuse to 
knew hy any olher jeome tha “Owens College,” and to: pasa inte ite: splendid Musium, froni the 
Vatord Rogil, im alnyost oe if one wore to eecape suddinly frum Whitechapel! into the Ashmuwlean: the 
new glories, called after the Museum's great benefactor and an old and tried friend of Egyptology, 
Mr Josie Haworth, ij which the Keyptilogieal gullation finds its home, by no mec wolfer in com 
yorion will (hive of Osfurd Aud their orrangemont is equally good acd instructive One fauna je 
bith, aril plully A new bollection, expecially ond whink, Ike that ot Manchester, qwee ite treesares 
tlinowt ontirely to wcientific excavations, can easily be arranged ii wach @ manner as to be mowk usefinl 
for teaching purposes, | 

The objecta at Manchester are-all without exception arranged cthrouplogically, andl for « atnihy of 
thr vevelopment of Egyptian pottery we om cordially recommend a visit to this Mitsamm ; ite 
chronilogion! sures of types ja remarkably complete, Works of outetunding artistic merit are niturad | y 
nih comple, lath the XTith Dynasty efwsemee work found by Prof. Motrie at Rikka js of teat 
interest, and renders yf the Sows! of Eoyution Archosolooy will pomombar tho litth wooden atatnette 
of 4 watked stakecharmer, or « dunesr, ules found by Prot Potrio, which was illuxtrated in thoes: 
page in July Ld (Volt, pl XXATY, Fig. 2): tho conse cumtuining the entire cuutints of the “Toh 
of Two Brothers,” avery Eno burial of the Middl Kingdom fritn Bifeli uear Asydt, ié worthy to. be 
vigundé, aa the Freuch say, ‘There are ajpo some fine uatiquities of the rim of Aleheraten arch be 
the Archato Fertod, and Dr Alm Gardiner-hag lent soree splendid facsimiles of Thiban wlll »qriatitogaey, 
Altogether the Misemm ts indeed well-provided, aud its arrangement reflects creat credit on Tt vuratar, 

Mr Tuttersall's guide cat naturally only deviite ® portion nf ite epacw-to the Egyption’ collectian, 
bit fully 4unplissites ite fmportune One or two phitographe iustrate some of the antiquities, ‘ad 
the tittle beak fe an excellent one for ite remarkably low price, | 

H.R, Hants, 


Howiltonk of the Coanote Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus. Vy Joux L. Mines New York: ‘The 
Metropolitan Miweum df Art, W144 pp, lei+508, with plun and ilvatrations | 


The geographical position of Cyprus, wlmest within aight of the cows of Syrin. and Addn Ainor,’ 
and within aay hone of Egypt, Rhedes, Creto anil the Aegeit, hos given if a unique preftiony fu: dhs 
history of ancient euitar. While it wee rately free for-any long period from wxternal infiumos fram 
che quarter or anther, ite comparative ienintinn saved i from exporienoing the fill effects of-rmola) 
are anil of ie iWlande in. the more immadiate neighheorinod uf Greece: Krom tho trol tion! staudpoinh 
Oppene may le regentel Ai an outpont mith of tie Kat or of the West, and a» ahe odetlated fron 
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the one joution to the: other ber native enltme, after » period of direct jmportation, gave mw tardy 
reflexion of that impesed by the more powerful! neighbour within. whoa influmnce ehe had for & 
fime fallen. Consequently changes, when. they did come, were. often. suddim, In the earllie ae in the 
later perids. ‘The appearance of hand-made pottery in the early Bramze Age was tnt tut rowult of 
any gradual process, anil its close resemblance to the red-palidhed potlory of prodynastic Egypt aug- 
grata that the art wae introdimed iii an adyaneed stays uf devolopment from tha mainland (At the 
otlier endl Of Ube eeale we find thet the lotroduntion of Christianity wae epially widden, and it fs to 
the Wholesale dikseiention of Wer loci! satictiioriea at that pericd thict the archieologiet owes ee mitch 
of Tia knowlbien af their contents Apart from her atrategio value the importance of Cyprus m the 
ancient world wae hased manly on her ample expplies af timber and copper; she showed no marked 
industrial or artietlc: originality, aud pithough her productions never lost their indivittaality, the 
interest in thar study lieve mainly in what they recetved from omntside and qessimallisterd, 

I) was to the yeor (965, come seven years before Sehlicemnn's first campaign at Hissartily, thet 
Laigi Palime di Ceanola, a native of Turin, hat at thee time a Beigadier-General af the nited States 
whe hal bakery « distinguished part as 4 Cavalry Colonel iy the Civil War, linied ‘in Cyprus He 
me to the land as Amwricuy Cowl, aod from the moment be lamled took @ leading port in 
the fasliionitly purenit of collecting looal antiquities: "With Caauolo's opportunities,” writes Professor 
Myra “an ardhdedeviial yeriia had the vance to wnticipate wwodern work hy @ gewerubion; waa 
& (pity—bal no faull of Cesrola—that the United States Consul in. Cyprus was not an archaeological 
genica® Rut ho fad all # soldier's energy and bho threw it without -reserve inte bis now tility, He 
put ony honght from the natives, but cansed diggmg to he gerried ott on hie hehelf without libs 
personal supervision; und each) note: ae he took wore always inperfeet and in somne cases jtsating. 
li ia characterietio of hhe work. tlint the site of the faonue “Trea of Corinm," mm epite of his 
plan: and description, hay renisined « imydtery bo tin (uy, aud the treasure |isel may rejiresuril 
a teh edllsction: of unl jowelry tha) was werer browht bovethber in any ole apat in Wittiquity, 
Profesmi Myrea tolle Ue store of the dispersal of his earlier finds among European nieouma, ined 
of Wow bie Inter ind mori jimportant collection waa acquired by the Metropolitan Musemm of 
Art, In which Cesnols hiniself was appointed ancoosively to the posta of Secretary anit Director, 
He kleo sitinmisrixes the anhecqnent controversies which took place and the donhtes which were cast 
In cortain quarters on the authenticity of mach uf the eollection. Theses were die in part to they 
unfemiliar character of some ‘branches of Cypricte art, partioilurly its seulpture and yass-palnting; 
in part to mvor-restoration am) stona-washing both oow put eight); but «till gore to the: imperfect 
and unsativfactory nites an provmavece which Ceannli himself pobilisied 


Hut, as Professur Myrea renuirks, in erchneology, wa in business, we have to fcuk onr loss’ 
wed mallee the Ket wee of the knowledge we have”; aivd the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum 
eal wot Lave selected anyone mere fitted by special imowlatgo and experimee to liquidate ther 
1884 and 1003, hud already -soyplied the stadent with photographie or coloured plates of many aif 
the more important objects, “But w systematic and scinntific stuty of the oollecthin was still a 
presi necessity; mul Professor Myret line nine pupedies! for it the eervico he renderod siztien pants 
hee for thn ridh collection of the Cypruw Munuum. Ty the warliee Catalegun li) Jini! thie aalvarrtopr 
of working on materin!, 6 considerable prepurtion wif whic bad beer secured Uirough oxcurations 
carried out nader bid gun enporvidion, He waw conacquently enabled, in the study be then ymbliehed 
“if Cypriote pattery aid other antiquities, to anigedt a classification of fabrice which has been adopid 
in the main by other tmisomm, The insueof the presont volume: hay given him the opportunity of 
féstating his conclusions on tho development of Cyprioto art in all ite branches, in the liglt pf tore 
recent diacovenes over the whole of the Aegean arc am) the- Near Pant In coitials iin earber 
aystem retmosina unaltored, and it ia only In idletalis thal scane shifting af sate or regrouping of 
it will he gathored fiat, in spite of ite title, the book ia far more than a museums haudhook or 
gniile to the Unwnile Catlestiim, It forma ju itwelf an oxhanstive jirtroductiin to the study of thn 
ancient arts aml industries which the collection: werreé to [Thisteate; mod the fect that it ie uot 
& complete estaluume of the onllection makes it all the more enitable for that purposs For many 
Of Wie Ins: interesting olijacta aro here treated summarily in groups, and. oo) attempt low bean 
—3 
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made tocincerporate tho large number af duplicates. and snpplementary oxumples of woll known 


type, which are pot exhibited to the, yoblin, and form a “students! series" bold in reserve ‘To. 
livre inoinded these wonld net only have swelled the tae of the bank beyond the limite of « single 
vilume, but would huve directly detracted from ity weehilness on the practical aide Thiisks to its 


niwerous ietrstions ite ¢mployment is no} necesnari!y rretrirts! within the walle of tlie Metropolitan 
Museum, Quite epert from ie purely scientific use as a cana or gtdncdord for the clasitiontion aml 
dating of Oppriote antiquities, it} wonlil be: wimirbly fitted for adoption aa i hagdbook i a turtworeity 


cote on arthwoology. Lf wa atrike a bulknoe whon estimating the foreign iifluenced on Cypriote- 


culture we should certainly find that those of the West preponderated: bat orental and. Egyptian 
inflionce were 80. strong at certain periods that they loft « permanent impress on the taland wrt, 
Cyrus thos eserves ae a neutral meéting-placw for the stinly, side by side, of several separcte 
branches of archaeoligy. 





Auother feature of the beck is, if we may a ¢tyle it; the autlioré anthropological method of 


treatmwnt In ao many archasolegioul works ‘thy pot, or even the aherd, seems to be the and and alm 
of study, Professor Myres yield= (0 no-one i detail and minutenies of uluaaification, but be is dlwaye 
vetting at the man beliimd the pol He reoonstracta from the i 6 clay the objects of 
baaketry, woodwork, tuctalwork and the Iike whitch bave perished, and this proces in turn throws 
light on the pottery jteelf Tho identifiestion of the white slip ware of tho late: Trouze Age) for 
example (one of the few exported fabrica of native origin and manufacture found in. Egypt and eles. 
where), a= wholly derived from Jeather-work, explains the odd honda of decoration aa conventiqnalized 
iditchee aud lacing at stain oF tik ‘The introductory sections te the Qollection of Soulpture are ales 
worthy of close stuwily, with their account of Cypricte suncknuries, aud the factors which determined 
the type of votive work, Among the meat interesting of the votarioe are thies figured im p, 158 
wearing 4 rumorkelile picce of native dres It ie a clowe-fitting lelt looking, ws Prof Myres eugoneda, 
muictly like hathingsirawers, ite rich ornamentation of ombroidery of appliged work siugesting forther 





the garment worn by modern acrobats, an offect Incressed) by the ekin-tight vest: There con be oo 


doubt, an Prof, Myres points out, that this ia a later development of the folded jom-oloth woh ma 
wee the primitive costume of the inhabitant: of Crete and other Meditorrancan. Janda in the Bronze 
Age, But ii wae only in Cyprus, where thet age wae fore long ondisturied, (hat tha loim-cloth 
jewed into a hundsewn genuent which hy the seventh century had acquired wally a ritual or festa! 
heer 

We have loft ourselves no space to refer in detail ta the aareophag!, torm-cottaa and smaller 
nbjenbis With regard to tho engraved broimo bowls, found scattered #0 far apart ae Ninwid and 
Proneste, wi nite tial Professor Myre: throwa out the suggestion that there may have been gevern] 
whodl of manufactured, inckiding one in Cyprox The sections on the ibacriptions and the ovlindirs 
at] =cal-stones are also interesting, though the reference to “Iva-Vui* ond the rendering of thi 
wore narnor on pp: 430 aul 655-f, lave clearly ornmpl in without revision from some oarlies work. 
Banlings in Parka ancl Constantinople, polished hy Houey, cortainly suggest thar the Narum-Sim 
cylinder (No 4200), though erly, i not.contemporery work, and other examples arw known of the hong 
wievivel af woroyal cult. One wend must be added on the very effective binding of the hook: ~The 
principal clement in the deigu’ ia derived frum a late sinuchod of the Esrly [ron Age after the art 
if Assyria and (hit of Saite Kewpt had inwpinod the Cypriote. potter to previuce what were hin 
mot effective adi drigituil designs. We may perhops see eiguillimiing in the fut that the deeapatingy 
iti the ¢nialler panels on the cover te taken, net from any native work, but fron a “ Dipylon” ainochit 
and open bewl whieh, though undoubtedly foul: in Cyprua, were traded to the flund: from Lhe West, 


lc Wi htau. 


A Ifisorg of Babylon, from tha fowndation of the Momuerehy fill tha Parvin Compo. By 
IW. Kiva, Git, PAL Lyndon, (hatte oil) Winds, 100. Pp ane340: with bap 
ated Ulnatrstions. 


Professir King's ately volume ta the second of hia trilogy on tho histiry of Anelent Mesopotarnia, 
Five snare ago the fret of hin three books, the *Wistory of Samer and Aki," Qysprounsroy|, etki wey 
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wort: tanght by it to nok forward with anticipation te ihe «nooemura Nor are we disappaiutod The 
“History of Babylon" ia a worthy suomi to the *Itistory of Sumer and Akkwl.” When we have 
the“ History of Assyria” we aball lave not imly three of the finwt-tooking, hat the three of the 
‘Very best books on this mmbject that can stand on our shelves. 

Professir King is & critical iistorian, He sifie bin evidence and gives hia qouclusiana, not over, 








wirdening wi with detailed evidonce for them, but telling us just wm gruel os it necessmry to Bhow Us 
that he has good and suffictent reasons for the faith that is in him, Grorman bistorine are all evilence 


and no conclusions; Freoch iistories all oonclium anil ie evidence; Professor King's ie that 
happy midile-thing betwoen the two that is chanscterintivally Engle It ie « gool specimen of our 

‘As he ‘himaclf sigs, great difficulties atiae for the plan of writing the historiee of Babyiow and 
af Assyria in bere acrarate volumls “Ihe steries of the two kimdred Mesopotamian nations are 4a 
iestrivably bound up toysthar thar i) in diffientt to tell thom soparitely withont overlapping auc 
repetition Profexsor King bas, however, we think, suecesled very well in solving thm problem. In 
thin volume the rower will find the story which he. begam in the “History of Sumer and Akai” 
carried on from: the time of Haramurabr's unification of the quuthern Messpotamint etter in fhe 
iingdom of Babylon to tts end ar the Persian Conquest. The story iv trented from the Babylinian 
point of wiew, and the foreign complication: due to the attmcke und the sonquests. af Babylin’s 
dAssyrian neighbours are léft for vensideration to the Assyrian volume In this hook the peauooeful 





peculiarities of the Babylonian, their liwa, their booles, anc their cotmmurce, their tample and city 
building, thetr satrology and tlietr estroncury, duminete owe inftwest as in the thin] volume of the 
trilogy we alll find that ware and empires fill the scene, ald that we aball bear littie of roacons bie 
ness except under Eearhiaddon or of book-learing except under Aghurhsntpal. 

The bool begins appropriately with at acount df Babylon itself, the mughty «tty, of whose remamme 
we new kninw to rou sinde the work there of Professor Koldewey and bis aeistanta Splendid streets 
and ‘inighty temples, wide processions! ways and gorgeously wnamelled gateways, Habyluy the Great 
bei been foutid again, and Profesaor King gives oe « detailed account Of what ale locks Tike, freely 
iuetrated by photographs, plans, and drawings. Thai we pass on to sotual histery, Chapber [TT 
contains important wow canchiioms with regard to the early chrowdlogy and regal anecesion of 
Habylon, which oompel na to revisé very combderhily unr ides on tle mubject. The date of ha 
farnoue Hamimurmbi, for instance, hie wo lo be pot buck uearly @ contury nod © half earlier than the 
date which Profaswe King yreviously considered probable. A apecial chapter jq devoted ty tho perinl 
af thle great king and lawgiver, whose pltce im Distory trofessor King has alrauly done = tmch to 
make wlear, Tho long and obscure potiod. of tho Kaseit kings roceivew filler elicidation at his 
hamls, Liat too long disemasion of disputed pointe of detall ia avoided, and the bread lines af the 
history are successfully preserved throughont, 

We hear, meanwhile, much af the extriordinarily developed state and liga] “constitution " of the 
Babylonians, which, with jte prenodurits aun} principles, ite cunsew and ckfes cited, waa ina olaberati, 
almoxt, ne oor own, ated in cunparidon with which the Egyptian arrangements that exinte] must have 
veentid w disongmive chu Thy Babylonian, however, was a very particular peron Doomemerial 
didpurtoe we tO Mard-boundaries and irrigniion-cunhls, and © most anciént devotion, to enuill truding, had 
inditedd in the vation a wathemutioal gut metionhwe type of mid. (hat tarot naturally to Titigetion. aed 
lowyer-lky chesar-poring, To tus charmereriatic we owo the devetion af the Babylonians to srtrouenry. 
‘Accurats Observation of the hoavanly bodies was ov naturel j feature of their civilletion aa arcurste 
observation of Jaudmarks and profit Stars, bowiwlaryetones, ai) oaftoets Liv all tobe got just right 
Hat do pot suppose that the Egyptians ever really troubled ta gut thelr observation of thd hallanal 
rising of Sirus moore than qnmewhens meer right | ur, se far ms the fllaliin were concerned, wer _civen 
te attile boondaryalisputes lp avy proces: more adientific: than the annmment of the sinlidlagh, If 
ihe waht did not. settle the matter, the burdael applied ty all tho disputants indiscriminately would 
certainly luwwe the desired effect And yet the Egyptians could boild the Gre, Pyramid; ‘Troe > tut 
ace nub Also minab of their temples placed upxm auch jerrs-boilt foumlutions that if Egypt wee a land 
of darthquakes they would all have been level with the ground! within « fow yesre of their Thiilding t 
The Egyptians were m people: of cuntrudintions, ws imwscurale people Weally are; the Palryloniana 
monotonously: well-reguinted im rutwd Yat, muntloniakdys reytlar aa wae their oultore, the interest of 
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what they did and whet they thought iw trememione; and their minda have nfl weed wore fron 
the days of Hammurali, throuyl the mindy of the Ambe 40 those of Galileo and Newton, fir more 
thin have thine of their Beyptian pasrs, | | 

Professor King’s Listory touches Eoppt but ineidiutally, fut in the pelous af Atmeiitieep TT) auiel 
Akbonaton, ot the time of the furmous corrrependeio: uf the Pharnale with the kings off Pabwlun, 
Assyria, and the Hitthbes which the tablets af Tell-cl-Amarna and Boghms Kivi liawo reveulial be ini. 
Toll is taken of the monumants of Egypt to show us the majestic portrait in tho British Musom of é 
Atoinhetep the Magnificent, wml the lifelike pictures from Tet/-ol-Amama of is heretical eon; while 
of Fhtruatmriaay their Babylonian otmspandent we koaw oo quord than bis oame and his words. 
Egypt too «hows wa what the hark was like in which Khoney in ‘Thebes, the Plan-Maker, wae cure) 
in ntate ti the Gir land of the Hittites, where he cured the princess who waa powesent of a dicpil, 
Hera we are atraying from Dalivlon, bot Babylon in thee days waa a great power on (hor an 
noooUnt, mind fine) dordtint direct mlations boil In war anil peace with the Hiltiiva of Ajwtilia 

When we come to tho days of Aserrian dominution, the Listiry nuit weeda contract within ibmedf. 
The interest of the tue ta omatuly Assyrian, wid @o Ha-atory will expand ti the third volume, "The 
book mda with i most interusting summing-ap of Babylouion culture and its infhiened an the 
ancient world, which aut be mead with attention. Specially w the point is Professor Kins da. 
structive eriticiam of the strange dheeries that wore gaining. cprroncy ‘Lately on the subject of the 
‘astral tnythe" of ihe Babylinians, theories thal were tryitg ta tora fob only wythology, but then 
hagerttd, andl Init Litstor’ dkaell rio & ere eer)ie of Babylonian stargate’ dreema, When we find 
Jowmh tnulition regarded aa aatral myth, the aves of Adullun agut Machpeluh aa editions of the 
Babylonian underworld, the departure of Moses our of Egypt as slinply another fem of the «tory of 
thie vietory of Bal over the Dragon (Pharaoli), and Juahund paadago of ihe Jonliy ws anobliep way of 
resting tien thaving in half of the Orage, we begin. to smile: But when we Del the Chbyaiiay 
ryan) as jancl: the aame wort of thing, wo laugh, for we rocognice'an off friend. [ft in tlie Bin. 
myth rrdivfeus, There ie vothing original Whont i Still, when one remembers that aitice the ilavia 
af the Gun-[erooe andl Dawn-Maideia of the “seventies the avienve of urchaeolo:y has: arson, anil 
revilinens thuut the “ Astralmythen " thuory ie conceived. without 4h slightest refermice to, or, indeed, 
apparent knowledge of, ardimodlogy, one deanee to lawsh, aid is iaelined to be indignant at each 
stil? lwing wotten amd printed. That way absurdity [ea And if anybody thinks thee’ remarks 
severe; It him read Profcssor King gocount (whish I cur promise Nin ja wheulntels restrained! in 
tone anil all the tore effective for that, no doubt) of thin lntest oddity of o clique of queer writers 
in: Crermlliny. 

Thu Jad be Prefer Winch lirr's Museri theory, Dow clemil arn herrea, Wis. aimply il toukhy' jneat. it 
Was a0 erronnnis theory baw an auppiend iyidenes that will wot holt water, “But it was & fond 
Ade historical theory, This “Astralinythey © theesry nom mooniins La us apply it to. Germat 
hintory. Are the caplirity if Richan! Liduturrt jo thy euatly of Ddrnmstem and that of king Hiaio 
nt. Holga toere versions of the wisit Of the wd Taunus to the ihfernl regione? Sarely Dr Joroniaa ia 
the author of much of thin theory, tuust think wo, espoctilly th thie chs af Fusin, fe ‘Was young ~ 
an henutifal, the pridy of Lhe Hohenstaufen, ani, above all, lie was baloved of w anbla lady of 
Hiligne (Ishtar, olviowly), And the luck nf jomg fair hair (int betraved Lita when it fell ont of 
thie Veasheeh inp Which Iw wae being somggled out: of Bologna. :: pint, obviowily, iq monbaery Aud aa 
on What would Dp Jureniian say is the aut! origin of the myth of Cinoxi—or that of Jum, bvotdy 
natnes Inidresting ta Uermaue? Were the Pope and Napolemm both Hel, cu Holenatuifen wud the 
Hohenzollorn hoth represontatives of the Drapon?) As Ppofeeie King says, » Dutch scholar, Dt Kuyper, 
haw ahown that the figure of Lotia XT of Feanee con bo made out. ter lv the contre of dozens of nobis 
ant peur moythe, if one tikes to play the gason df * Astralmyther,” 

The fhet ix that when Gorman work in theab subjects is wood, Ht ba usually ¢ good Indes : 
it can oftan be perfectly silly. 7 TSF 2009 tadead: Gat g 

Prvfesur King pints out that interested thongh the Babyloniina were on astroniny, and accurate 
i) their ohuerrations, aelrelogion! atid autrul jiewa did nob dominate their religion nnd life to anythine 
ikem great an extent i hee ually heey vinppescd, which mukes ns the los intlinod fu Anserih thin 
aaron ca) bases of the view tliat thi Dabylonimns div) tho history of the world inte EES 
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theury, war entirely wot in his daleulations 
Ser the hock onda, in Chapter X, “Greece, Palestine, nud Babyton, an Estimate of Cultural 
Influence,” with 4 very: interesting ond inatrnctive piece of orlticism. ‘The indox is yury full. ‘The book 
ie finaly peinted ; the titkepage being » model of digaity and proportion, Amd the binding is, like 
that. of tia predecessor, umovnally effecting, We eongnitulute Profesor King a the completion of 
two-thirds of hin work, «nd Meserm Chatto and Windus wpa their worthy prolietion of it 
H.R, Hatt 





Professor Winckder, who started thie part of the 


Eajol wid Aiainistrative Dinwinente from Nippur chighy seom the Dypustion of tein and Laren By 
Enwaep Catena, Ph.D, Harrion Research Fellow. in Somiticn, (MTotverity of Pennsylvania - The 
University Miseum. Publications of the Uabylonian Section, Val. vin Ne |. Philadelptiia, 
TH+.) 


This further volime in the Habyluniun series pmbilished by the University of Pouneyivenia: will 
provide Avssprinlogints with. much alditinnal material for the etuly of the law, adininistration, and 
exmonmie cothfition of Balivlomia woder the later Kinga of the Dynasty of Nisin end. their pentem- 
peraries in Lara “Tue genernl reader will find of great interest Mr Chicris discnaion of the raed 
question): of Rin-Sin's capture of Nisin, » pein of firét-rete Inmportance for the determination not only 
of the actmil course of evenm during the reign of Parma atid hin sieceseuy Samey-ilung bot of 
the whole chionology of thy First Babylonian Dynasty. “Thi meat recent aul nuthorilative trestinont 
of the many difficulties of the ehrooology of this period le that of Professor King who t his * History 
of Habyloy? hus discased the whale anbject in the light of the additloual [uforimakiony prertitiodedd. tay 
Poohal, Clay and Chica. Fron) that paint of view an well ae for other ressona Mr Chiora's present 
work iv of great value and diserves tho attention of all who are Interested in tho hustory of the 


Samerien Besingse acl Admiucetrutiod Docummita fromi the warlveed time fo the Dymeaty of Agginete. 
By Gronse A. Banvox. (Cuiversity of Peunsylvania: The Uotversity Museum. Publications of the 
Hulvloniny Sectiin, Vol mm, Ne 1. Philadelphia, 1915.1 
Tt ig w testimony po the energy of Tir Geriim, the present Direetor of the Pouusylronks Moeuni, 

tink the series of Babylonian tests he ihwugurated sone four ar five years age shoulil already have 

cached ite ninth yolome ‘This latest part vleale with) toxte of the avirliest period yet treated snd i 

from the pen of Professur Harton, 

The firet tit iu the volume is af considerable tuterest. Had tt boen one of these recovered by 
the Aruriear) expendition to Niffer, there woulil have beon no poxsthiliiy of doubt ie to ite pennime-- 
wees But the fact that i was purchased will perhaps lead tq: seme besitehings ith muceeqrtioe i 
quile nneatiditionally, though ir may: certainly bo accejted provinionally The sighs engraved ups it 
ure uxtridntinanty pietographiv, and ‘Dir Barton bins direadly dimtnaeed their interpretation in the 
Crientatisiichs Litercturscitiong sar ta years ito. Avother inlerwting Inecriptiin ia that of 
Enkhegal, wn early king uf Laganh ; Wut the majority are early acomnt-tallots nnd dociments of an 
adwinistrative charseter, all of which are bore carefully edited with clusafied lists of proper names, 
eto, Tk in weurcely mectsary ty any thit Professor Barton has produced « very robolarly: volumo,. 


Roman Cersiee Writing - A Dissertation presented to the Faeulty, of Princeton University lu Gundidacy 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philophy. By Hexay Bawrurrt vax Hoos Trinosion University 
‘Press; London, Ehimphrey Milfort. 1914. yu, Cloth $2.00 nett 
‘The title of (he alloys volume dies bot of first sight enggest mach connexion with the eulgerta. 

Healt with ju thie Journals ut ft hae « «pected intereat and value at least, to eohecribere ta tho 

Graeen-Roman Brunch, since it desley mainly with papyn, and « knowledge of tlm Latin curmive |s 


a 
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hoctemary bo Lhe pepyrdogivt in view of the pomability of finds of Latin papyr. “Morsover net a few 
of the documents here treated gen first published tn the mbumes of the Fund, | 
The book la iat, strictly ppg, « liistory of the Latin corsire but.» collection of maternal for 
wach a history, and im ita completes und mage it stands alone in the literature uf ites marl yunrt., 
That subject ia the ftowai cursive from iar earlioet! weumnples te Lhe and ef the serenth century ; 
the author naturally sxciudew the: “nutivodl hagile™ finiiled on Lh} Roma cotsive, een aa regenda 


the exanypley earlier than thatedate. After at tuiroductory diaper dealing with the history: of the 
subject, he prowweds in chapter ¢ to wu examination of Ehe hanwli seen In graffiti, lead tablnty axed: 


Wax tablets; aru then, in chester a, lu gives w detailed palssographioal deseription uf all Ue Latin 


papyri atl detrecs kuown ty hit, arrenged oa for ns possible jn chronaiogical order. Tn each caaw 


are given briofly thy coutents, dinmnalins, ete af the document, ity provenance Wf oknown, place of 


publication, aud present whereabouts = aod thew fallin, ine alphabetiqal onder, an account af the form: 
or forme of exch ietter, Th chapter 4 ia given o history af eich letter ea Uhnstrated by the foregoing: 


examples; and at tho cod are eeful applies, One o like of papyri which, thomgh written mm Greek, 


amd fle third w Tied uf shbreriatioos in Latin papyr reprinted from the Troussactions of the American 
Pilla) Avewiathon. ‘The volume concludes with tables of the alpluitiets obtained fron) the rarious 
deciimettia treater, 

Tht voltims shows lintuemes core anil thoroughness, thi fone might say) pitiless thoroughness eo 
ohameteriatio of the Ieeh Anutinay scholarship, which leaves nothing to chance, quoting eerkesim, in 
the introductory: chapter, remurka of all eorte of wople mm jalacographical questions, and extending 
to the iimertion in full, even to the author's temporary aditress af Munich, of @ latter from the 
Court Library at View with reference to the Latin popyri in the Rainer collection. 1 will! be 
fovalizable te wtndetite not forely of Latin pepyrt but of the developmeut of Latin wuraive handy in 
fourm, and abould he mldled to every palavographical Ubrary which mite at Qempletoness, 

H. 1. Bent. 
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THREE ENGRAVED PLAQUES IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE EARL OF CARNARVON 


By the generosity of the Earl of Carnarvon we are able to present to the readers 
of the Journal coloured reproductions of three of the finest objects in his collection 
(Plate XJ). These are slightly convex plaques, in two cuses of carnelinn and tn the 
third of sard, very skilfully engraved w low relief with figures of Amenophis [HT and 
members of his family, Before deseribing in detail the plaques, which are reprodneed 
full-size, we will here quote verbatim Lord Carnarvon’s account of the tanner it 
which they came into his possession, “In November 1912." he writes, “I received a 
telegram from Mr Carter asking me to send out a certuin. sui aa he had bought for 
mie some very interesting objects. ‘I'he threo plaques arnved in England aboot a 
month later in charge of a friedd. Mr Carter had bought them in Luxor, by a happy 
chance just forestulling the Berlin Museum, Where they were found it ja hard to say, 
bat there are not many pilaces whence they could have come. Personally, | think thei 
provenance must be the Bibiin el Mulitk: the so-called tomb of Amenhotep and Tiy 
up the W. valley lad beew disturbed by tle natives before Mr Theodore Davis began 
tu dig there, These engraved etones must! certainly hove belonged to the king himself 
and were probably set in bracelets or armlets When the tomb was robbed no doubt 
the gold settings were taken and the stones. cast aside as boo compromising.” 

The modern settings in which the plaques are at present mounted have been 
copied from the silver bracelets of Queen Tawosret, iow in ihe Catro Museum',- The 
carnelian plaque at the top of the plate (A) does nol ehow the same wonderful finish 
as ©, owing to its having been badly rubbed, It represents Amenophis TIL at the 
Sed-festival, in the culminating ceremony of whic the king mounted the throne in 
the “Hall of the Hub-Sed” and was acclaimed firet as King of Upper Egypt and then 
aa King of Lower Egypt, The two halyes of this final mte ore here depicted im 
symmetrical fashion; and in ench cise Queen Tiy stands in front of the king and does him 
homage, holding in one hand the palm-shoot symbolizing w countless number of years; 


the other hand of the figure on the lofi presenile the sign of life sie while that of 
\+ " Nebmard, granted 


EY +) “Tiy], who fives” 


the figure on the right supports the cartuache ( ¢ 





life’ Room ie found for the Queen's name, ‘| 


ire. Dave, Te Phawh af Siphivh, Pie [8, 10] 
Joum. of Eeypt Arobi. 1. 10 
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only on the left. Two vertical lines of inscription form a suitable framing of the central 





*Son of Ré‘, of ins tide AramecythcNalensvesee's ariel =f iit sacealiet The 
hieroglyphic sign “ay for " festival” partly fills the vacant space below the data, the 
steps leading up to which are also roughly indicated; above it is the winged solar 
disk, depicting the tutelary deity Horus Bebedty. The plaque A differs from the 
other two by having a rectangular notch in the middle of each side, doubtless con- 
nected in some way with the setting in which it was formerly mounted; these notches 
are now hidden beneath the projecting lobes of the modern setting. 

Plaque B is bolder in design and in some ways more effective than either A or 
C; it is made of brown sard of a deep rich colour, and is of pierced work, unlike the 
other two. Upon it is represented a human- headed sphinx with wings, In a recumbent 


position and holding the eartouche | ©4 ‘<=> | Nebmaré of Amenophis IL in its 





olitstretched hands There is same reason for thinking that this sphinx Is meant to 
depict Queen Tiv; for on the famous duuble statue of Haremhab and Mutnoxzmet at 
Turin there is figured a very similar aphinx' with flowery head-dresa, ear-rings and 
menat, with arms op-mised adoring the cartouche of Mutnozmet; this representation ts 
on the side of the group nearer to the queen. 

Plaque OC is indisputably the finest of the three, excelling in its workmanship any 
carved piecé of carnelian that has come down to us from Ancient Egypt. The delicacy 
of the modelling of the king's fice is exquisite, and needs the nse of a magnifying 


glass to be appreciated to the full, King Amenophis IIT, 5) am aah 


“The good god, lord of the Two Lands, Nebmaré’, granted life,” occupies the centre 
af the picture, seated upon a throne of which the back is formed by a vulture with 
outapread wings—a marvel of minute workmanship. He weare the Mlepresh-helmet, 
and holds « crook in one hand and the sign of life im 'the other. The face, from the 
brow to the chin, barely measures three millimeters, and is notwithstanding as expres- 
sive a rendenng of calm dignity and power as though it were ten fimes the size 
Behind the Pharaoh site V4 vad +} "Tiy, whe lives,” his queen, wearing the 
vultore-headdress and the two feathers; she holds the Ay-flap and the ‘ankh. At: her 
back is u high fan, held by an ‘andh-sign with hands; this, together with three other 
signs, forme the. common prophylactic inscription ie ena “stability and life behind 
her” The nght-hand portion of the plaque i¢ filled with figures of two princesses 
aiaking sistra before the king; and etretching out to him palin-shoots representing 


years, To Lhe upper portion of ones of these adheres the sign of lifes and both end in 
an almost microseopic tadpole Ses (symbol for 100,000) over the sign (symbol for 





’ Purser pAvexses, Mistoie de (Art, Atlas, vol. PL (35) CT too DAKESSY, (trac, PL |p. 
ne, SHC, ; | 
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10,000,000). The head-dress of the foremost princesa looks like a square mass wf 
Howers or buds on long stalks, tied together near the top. A somewhat similar head- 
dress is worn by two royal concubines in the Theban tomb of Menna (no, 69), though 
there it is preceded by the two feathers, By a ouriona convention, which requires a 
careful comparative study that woul here be out of place, the king om hia throne is 
represented ag placed upon the basket-sign <—, which itself in turn rests upon a sled 
such aa was used for carrying the divine statues in the temples. 

In conelusion, it is impossible to refrain from an allusion to the romantic interest 
of these bracelets or armbands There cannot be much doubt bot that they once 
rested upon the arms of no less a person than Queen Tiy, the mother of the celebrated 
Heretic King Akhenaten, and herself one of the most famous queets af Egypt. 


ig—z 
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GREEK AND ROMAN TOURISTS IN EGYPT 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE, M.A. 


A coop deal of information has come down to us in various ways with regand 
to the ancient tourists in Egypt: besides the accounts of visits to the country written 
for the world generally by the visitors themselves or others, we haye more intimate, 
if briefer, scraps of history preserved ot papyri and ostraca, and, most plentiful of all, 
the nates and remarks scratched on buildings or rocks. These i particular show so 
much m common with the modern tourist that it is interesting to examine them in 
game detail 

The habit of recording one's presence at a place by carving a name on the miost 
convenient surface ab hand was not af course introduced into Egypt by the Greeks. 
From the earliest times the Egyptians thamselves had done the same; but it was 
not in the tourist apirit: i fact, it is hard to imagine the Kuyptian aa a tourist. 
The ancient Egyptian graffiti were mainly due to motives either of religion or of 
business. Some few of those of the Grecks In Egypt may be called religious: but 
the great majority of them are unconnected with any kind of worship. 

The oldest Greek inscription found in the Nile Valley (unless rome of the Nau- 
cmtis vase-inseriptions are older) is of. thiv latter class, although if was got written 
by men who were tourists in the ordinary sense. Early in the sixth century Be a 
party of Greek mercenary soldiers went up to Elophantme with Psammetichas IL; 
they journeyed on te the Second Cataract, and at Abu-Simbe!l carved their names on 
the lug of ote of the colossal statwes in front of the rock-temple (C.J. @, 11, 5126). 
A few years later, the development of the Greek factory a} Nanermtis would help to 
bring Greeks into Egypt on more peaceful errands—aome desiring to learn the 
“wisdom” of the Egyptians, if the stories of the visits of Selon and Pythagoras are 
trae, others, such on Hecataeus, in the spirit of the traveller, But the first real 
tourist whose account of his tour in Egypt is preserved is Herodotus, 

it wae nbout the middle of the fifth century Bc, when Herodotus went to Egypt, 
the country being then under Persian rule. Ateording to his iwn statement, he went 
up te Elephantine; and there je no suffiaent peason for donbting his words, He was 
fiere coritertiel with the custome of the country than with the buildings: apart 
from his notes of conversations with priests at Thebes, there is very little direct 
evidence that he travelled further south than the Faytim: but possibly, as he: clearly 
investigated the Delta fGiirly thorouglily, he had got his ethnological data almost 
complete before he reached the Thelisid, aud hence did pot need to refer in his 
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history to what he saw in the upper country. It is not likely that Herodotus would 
sormtili iia mame on a temple-wall: anyhow, it has not been found, although there 
are Greek names of abont the date of hia visit inscribed iu the temple of Seti at 
Abydos: ‘but there is probably a record of his presence in Egypt on some vase frag- 
ments from Naucratis: It was a common practice for Greek visitors to that town to 
dedicate vases, inscribed with therr names, to one or other of the Greek. gods wor- 
hipped theres anil larve numbers of fragments so inscribed Lave been obtamed from 
the monnds ga the site. ‘Iwo of these fragments (pullishel in J, H. & xxv, p, 116) 
‘bear the name of Herodotus: and, although the dedicator cannot be identified certamly 
with the historian, yet, as the writing is each as would suit him w date and style, 
and be visited Naueratia, there is no inberent improhability in accepting these two 
Signatures as his autographs. 

_ ‘Bath before and after the time of Herodotus, Egypt was closed for periods to 
Greek visitors: the real chance for the tourist came with Alexander's conquest and 
the establishment of the Ptolemaic dynasty: and (reek graffiti become plentiful at 
several centres from the thind century a0. onwards. In the next century the Romane 
began to concern themselves im Egyptian affaire: the earliest dated record of « Roman 
tourist in Egypt is in a papyrus of 112 nc. (described more fully below). And, as 
aoun as Egypt became a Roman province, they cama in numbers; Strabo shows in 
‘his account of the country what was the regular tour im the reigo of Augustus: ani 
in the next reign the prince. Germanicus took thie tour, for the purpose, aa the 
historian states, of studying the antiquities (Tac. Ann it, 59), A contemporary note of 
hia visit is found in ay ostracon (Wilckan, Chrestom, 1, 2, no. 413), dated 26th January, 
19 4), rélating to the collection of corn in preparation for his arrival at Thebes 

It was some time before Egypt saw another imperial tourist, Veepasian was 
in Alexandria immediately after his accession: but there is oo record of his: having 
gone up the couitry, and he was one of the least likely of men to take any Interest 
in ancient remains Titus is said by Suetonius (Tit. 5) to have attended the con- 
secration of an Apis bull at Memphis, but we do not know if he travelled further. 
Hadrian, however, took the tour in style and with » large retinue: graffiti on the 
“Memnon’ colossua al Theboa show that he visited it on 25th and 29th November 
180, and an ostracon (Wilcken, (hrestom. 1, 2, no, 412) is concerned with the prepara- 
tions being made at Thebes more than two months earlier agatnat his coming. 

Till the end of the scoond century tourists seam to have eoutinued to visit Egypt, 
but after that time the recorls become rare. For considerable periods Upper Egypt 
at any rate was hardly safe from raids of the tribes dwelling further up the valley: 
and the generally disturbed condition of the Roman Empire would not encourage 
peaceful travel. The {atest dateable graffito of a Greek or Roman Wurist is in one of 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, which an Athenian, Nikagoras, visited in the reign 
af Constantine (CL J. G. 1, 4770). | 

The normal itinerary of these tourists seems to haye been very much thut of the 
modern visitor, Thoy started of course at Alexandria, where the show-buildings were 
of recent date, the chief ones being the Pharos and the Tomb of Alexander: according 
to Strabo, the older temples were deserted. But there was nothing much to detain 
the sight-seer, and diubtless he hurried through Alexandria aa most of us ilo now, 
The voyage up the river waa probably begrity at Canopias naa rule: this was certainly 
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the case in the trip «f Germanicus: and the reputation of the town, a4 a rather 
“fast watering-place, with its Kursaal in the temple of Sarapis and on ‘nheeaamye 
water carnival on the canal from Alexandria, may hare tended to attract tourists. The 
first stop would be male at Heliopolis, to see the temple of Ra, which appears from 
Strabo's description to have been still in fairly good preservation in lis time, though 
the town was empty of inhabitants, and the famous school where Plato bad studied 
was represented by a few priests who attended to the temple-rites aml showed visitors 
round: one, who professed to have inherited the ancient knowledge, proved to bea 
frand. ‘Thence the tourist proceeded to the Pyramids anil Memphis: the tatter, which 
was still a populous town in the Roman pero, would be the healliyuarters from 
which the visit to the Pyramids was made, while in Memphis itself there were the 
temples of Ptah and Apis to be seen, and jnst outside, at Sakkarn, the Serapest. 
A few inscriptions written by visitors have been preserved on the paws of the Sphinx 
at Gizeh- and a more formal record (C.J. G11, 4699) aet up by the local mhabitants 
tells how the prefect Balbillns, in the reign of Nero, did homage to the Sphinx ane 
was pleased with the Pyramids Probably the ancient tourists scratched ther names au 
the Pyramids as well: but these have vanished with the casing, though as lately as 1396: 
an inscription dated in the reign of Trajan waa seen there by the traveller Boldensele 
(O. 7. &. nt, 21). The next point of interest was the Payim, where the Labyrinth 
and Pyramid of Hawara and the sacred: crocodiles at Aysinoe are specially noted by 
Strabo: the «ame two sights were to be shown to the earliest rocorded Roman: tourist 
in Egypt, & senator by name Lucins Memmius, for whose reception the local officials 
of the Fayiim were directed to make ready guest-chambers and landing-stages and 
presents, and to take every care that he shoald be satisfied (P. Tebt, 38) Lake Mocris 
is alio mentioned by Tacitus as one of the places visited by Germanicus (Ann. 1, 61). 
Wurther south, the temple of Seti at Abydos is proved by numerous graffiti to have 
been an. object of interest during séveral centuries: the earliest of these are of the 
fifth century Bc, and many are of Ptolemaic times, while sime of the Roman ones 
may be at Inte as the third century ap. (C. £. Sem..1, plates xvi, xvi: P) 8B A. 
x. 377+ Garstang, El Arabad, p. 37). But the chief goal of tourists in Upper Egypt 
then, as mow, was Thebes: and there are two special points where their names are 
found recording their visite—the colossus of “ Memnon" and the Tombs of the Kings. 
The former began bo attract notice about the time of the Roman conquest, when it 
was observed that it emitted a musical sound when first struck by the rays of the 
rising eon: the phenomenon is mentioned by Strabo, who heard it, and Germanicus 
id alao stated to have seem the statue: but the earliest dated graffito on it is one of 
three soldiers written in 65.4.D. The latest was inscribed by the prefect of Egypt in 
196 AD: shortly after that time the broken statue was restored: by the eniperor 
Severus, but ceased to speak, and, consequently, to be visited. However, during the 
period of Jess than a century and a half when i} waa customary for distinguished 
visitors to have their names inscribed on. Memmon's legs, he had collected a goodly 
array of guch cards, tnclusing those of seven prefects of Egypt:and many of the 
retinue of the emperor Hadrian, besides o quantity of verse of indifferent merit. The 
Tombs of the Kings, of which six seem ty have been open (cf CZ. @ mi, 4796), hnd 
a more lasting populerity; the earliest graffite in them which bears » dite is of the 
reign of Ptolemy I (0. J. G. 1, 4759 a*), and they were etill being visited etx centuries 
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later in the time of Constantine (C. J. G. 1, 4770). Possibly some of the graffiti on 
the walls of the Upper Court of the temple at Deir-el-Bahri may have been scribbled 
by caaual visitors, thongh the longer ones sre clearly religious in their purport, written 
hy those who had come in search of healing: but there is no definite evidence that 
this temple was one of the regular show-places for tourists at Thebes. The end of 
the ordinary tour was probably Syene, where the temples of Philae and the Cataract 
were seen; Strabo and Germanicus stopped at that point, and so upparently did a 
tourist named Nearchus about 100 ap. one of whose letters has been preserved on a 
papyrus (P. Lond. 354): this is particularly interesting, since he mentions that the 
object of his journey was to see the works of men’s hands, and that he had inscribed 
the names of his friends on the temple walls. Philae also is the last point where 
graffiti of the tourist class are found: the plentiful inscriptions of the Roman period 
in the temples of Nubis, especially those of Kertassi, Kulabsheli, and Dakkel, are 
entirely religious in their objects, and chiefly written by the soldiers stutioned at 
thoee villages. 

Thongh the itinerary of the tourist was practically the same in Roman times as 
now, there was some difference in the sights which were shown to him, The Egyptian 
priests apparently had no objection to making profit out of strangers by means of 
sacred things, in a way which Mohammedan opimon would not tolerate: there 1s ne 
iodern parallel in Egypt to the exhilition of the sacred crocodiles ab Arsinoe described 
by Strabo: he tells low bis party went to the temple lake with a cake, some meat, 
and a drink made with honey: the erocodile was lying on the bank, and one priest 
opened the animal's mouth, into which another thrust the food and poured the. drink. 
The crocodile then swam across the lake: when another stranger came with similar 
offerings, the priests ran round and repeated the performance. That the crocodile so 
treated might be the very representitive of the god appears fram the earlier orders 
for the reception of L. Memmius (mentioned above), where directions are viven that 
the regular tit-bits “for Petesouchos and the croomdiles” should be ready, Similarly 
at Memphis the sacred Apis was kometimes trotted out in a courh “to -be shown to 
Strangers,” according to Strabo, In comparison with these performances, the way im 
which the prieste of Abydos exploited the visitor was much more dignified: it was 
evidently the proper thing to sleep in the temple of Seti and obtain dream-oracles, 
the priests doubtless supplying the interpretation fora suitable fee. Many of the 
names scratched on the walls are on the staircase at the back of tha temple, about 
a foot above the steps, which suggesis that this was the place where the aeckers of 
dieams Lad to sleep, and wrote their names to pass away the weliry time in their 
‘singularly uncomlertable ouch, Some Galatians recomled a littl diversion which 
occurred on their visit: “they caught o fox here” (P. 8. B. A. x, 350) Probably 
the fox was trying to mil the food-bags of Lhe Galatians, as a modern fox did with a 
party of archaeologists encamped in the Ramesseum, with disastrous results to himeelf, 

Some, howaver, of the places visited by the ancient tourists were not associated 
with religion in their minds; they went to seo the Pyramids, as we do now, just as 
marvels of construction: and the Tombs of the Kings were cimilarly quite « secular 
ahow. tt is noticeable that, while the graffiti on the statue of Memnon record the 
presence of members of tho imperial house nnd officials. of the highest mnks, those in 
the Tombs are all of undistinguished people: apparently the journey into the bowels 
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ef the earth did not tempt the noble Roman. The tourists who did go down, 
however, ustially expressed their admiration in emphatio terme: one even says "Those 
who have not seen this place bave never seen anything: blessed are they who visit 
this plnce” (C. 2. G1, 4821") The sole exception to the chorus of praise is in the 
case of a certain Epiphanius, who was evidently bored; "J, Epiphanius, visited but 
adinired nothing except the stone" (C. 2, (7, 111, 4755"), 

The morning gathering at Memnon’s statue must have been a regular society 
fuuction, somewhat resembling the tirn-oul to see the sun rise at some Alpine hotels, 
Some people repeated. the visit: one Heliodorus heard Memnon «peak no less than 
four times (1, J. @. ut, 4750), And those who conld wrote verses, or threw towether 
tags of Homer, or got some one else to do it for them, and inscribed the results on 
the statue, so that Memnon’s lege irresistibly recall the visitors’ books that are ta be 
found in many tourist resorts The most. prolific of the writers were lacies: Balbilla, 
who waa in the retinue of the empress Sabina, seems to have contributed five sets of 
verses, and Trebulla composed three. They were possibly portesses by profession, 
although they do not describe themselves as such, in the manner of some of the meti—- 
Asclepiodotus, * poet to the procurator,” and Arents, *Humerio poet” of the Museam 
at Alexandria (0. J. G: ct, #747, 4748), Several of the inscriptions recon the visits of 
family parties: Whe usnal mention is of wife aud children, though in Gue case a local 
official brought his sister with him: and sometimes the voice of Mammon awakened 
in the thoughts of hearers « wish that # relative or friend might hear him, and the- 
wish waa duly written on Memmon's legs. 

The family party, however, was not peculiar to Thebes: it is foum!l in earlier 
graffiti at the temple of Abydos. And no doubt there would be mony Instances then 
as. now of a family doing the tour of Egypt, undar conditions which, except for the: 
railway: and steamers, would be not very unlike those of to-day, 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POOR IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN, 


Ir any religion be regarded rather in ite emotional than in ite mtellectual aspect, 
that is to say, more particularly as an outcome of man's hopes and fears tor himself 
in regard to the Unknown than ay a theory of the universal economy, the most 
essential consideration is undoubtedly the personal relation which its adherents feel to 
subsist between thomselyes and their god or gods For in this, its most intimate 
depth, lies the real value of the religiou as a comforter to men in their conflied with 
stronger powers within and withont them, ond aa an eulargemett of the life of the 
hear Moreover, it will throw the strongest light on the moral qualities of its 
members, and the extent to which they feel themselves to be in harmony with their 

Now, the impression obtained by a general view of Eoyptian religion im ite 
Massie and official documents is that this relation was, on the worshippers side, one 
of extraordinary complacency and self-sufficiency. We may leave out of accowt the 
royal intercourse with the gods, since the king was considered to be one of these 
himself and the son of them, and therefore in the position of witinine infer pares, to say 
the Jeast, But if we turn to the remainder of the great mass of writings expressing 
religious or moral sentiment which have been preseryed to ns, whether the funerary 
inscriptions, or the sacred books, or manuseript copies of uncangnical hymns mod 
prayers, we find almost everywhere the same feeling, The Egyptian, a8 reflected in 
these texta, was little disposed to humble himself before deity, A careful respect, with 
strict observance of the commerce of ancrifice and Core mony waist accorilant benefits, 
was at all times meceseary to he maintained: but the attitude of the * miserable 
sinner; so ¢harn¢teristie of the Christian anil ‘other Semitic religions; is unknown 
to these writings. Consider the Declaration of Innecence', in which every candidate 
for the joys of the ext worid proclaims his freedom: from every human frailty; 
the self-identification. with this or that god, so essential a feature of Egyptian magic ; 
the nobles’ many descriptions of themselves as miracles of human perfection in their 
dealings with men and gods, and their claim te cousequent tilmiration fren bott, 
These people, one would say, never took God inte their confidence, por would permit 
themselves to plead guilty ot any divine tribunal, ot to ene for merey, Whether 
this attitude arose from the intense spiritual and: material pride (probably unequalled 


) Llaually called the *Negutive Confossicn,’ « tern which might well ba abandoned wa being, in 
ao far pa it means anything, mistending : it iw no ‘eonfemion' to persist throngh forty-two: clanses 
that one hae committed né conecivalile ein 
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elsewhere in the world) of the Egyptinn aristocracy, which would wot suffer them to 
admit the least fault—the middle classes imitating their betters in this; or whether 
it was a. consequence of the profound belief in the creative power of the spoken 
word, the solemuly uttered affirmation magically translating iteelf into a colonrable 
reality; or whether again much of it was plain lying with intent to * bluff” gods or 
posterity: is a problein more easily posed than solved’ 

But a notable contrast to the tone of this, the main ourrent of traditional 
Egyptian religions feeling, is afforded by a small and far less-known group of hymns: 
and prayers, all of which fall within the limits of the century and a balf occupned 
by the Nineteenth Dynasty (mc. abowt 1950-1200), and which stand quite in a clay 
by themselves. In these the change of orientation of the worshippers, the revolution 
in that personal relation to deity upon’ which T have laid stress, ia truly remarkable. 
All the (in the popular sense of the word) Pharisaic complacency of the priestly and 
official texts, the boasting ‘in which there is no boasting,’ the facile formalities of venera- 
tion, cold descriptions of the qualities and energies of the gods, sanctioned by the use 
of ages, with which these works were so easily put together, are absent. In their place 
we find the vary spirit of that self-abasing and sorrowful appeal, conscious of unworthiness, 
which Matthew Arnold, dealing with a similar contrast in its must eminent examples, 
called the Hebraic attitude az opposed to the Hellenic. Those who wrote these psalms 
(ay we may fairly cail some of them), or for whom they were written, were men 
conscious, as they oonfess, of their ‘niany sins’; who approach (he goda nob aa 
ereditore who have fulfilled their side of a contract aud calmly await their recompense, but. 
a5 ‘humble men’ and ‘helpless ones,’ hoping for mercy; who proclaim, not that they 
are perfect, unepotted even by contact with the erring, but ‘ignorant’ and * foolish) 
‘not knowing good from bad, deserving of punishment lit saved by tha grace of a 
god who prefers the silent before the eloquent, the distressed before the mighty, who 
cannot be bargained with, is a surer help than man, whose wrath is soon past, and 
who sends no earnest suppliant empty awny. 

Several of these documents, #0 significant in the history of religion, aré in manuacript 
(many et the British Museum); almost all the rest are a group of memorial stones 
which were found nearly 4 century since at Dér-al-Medineh, in the Theban Necropolis, 
Where they wore set up in emall temples by the humble dranghtemen, seribes anil 
‘attendants’ of that part of the great cemetery, It is. to these memoriala that 
T invite the attention of my readers, Sesttered long aga smong the museums of 
Turin (where Jie by far the greatest number), London aul Berlin, many of them 
were published by M. Mispers many years ago: the sane sevant dealt ufterwarda 
with some of them m an essay ou popular beliefs of the Egyptians. They hava 
been touched upon in the standard manual of Egyptian rolivion, the wnthor af which, 
Prof. Erman, not very long ago republished thy essential part af the texts in: corrected 
form, with translations aud brief cotumentary® 


1 Tn the onee uf the celPadnlation put ao often inte the mowih af the decassed 
Hone, it ie powsible that the cotoposition of these is as a rule to be altrilmted nob ty thelr aseniinp 
authors but to the piety of surviving relutives, who would nhturally, under the. comveutions : Les 
Egyptian style, cast thom in tho frst rather (lian in tho third person sinuley ate | 

7 Aone Enttax, Denistane awe der thebaniwien Gniberwade (Sitaungaberichte dur lcdniglich 
penpmischon Akedimie der Wieeaechafion, 1011, aux, pip LO8G—1II0), For Maarnno’s previous 


Hh bombed seri 
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The main purpose of this article is to present this body of texts to English 
readers: my trauslation of the Egyptian naturally follows very closely thab of 
‘Prof, Erman, except at a few points where I have ventured to differ from him’ 


L 
_ ‘The most interesting of these stones iv a stela now in the Berlin Musewm?, found 
in one of a group of emall brick temples of Amin, which were doubtless built for 
tlie sole use of the workers on the Theban Necropolis, and from which), possibly, 
most of the other monuments of this group originally came. The stela is dedicuted 
to Armfin by the draughtsman Nebré and his son Kha'y in gratitude for the recovery 
from sickness of Neklitamiin, another son af Nebré. | 
At the top sits Amtin enthroned before a high pylon, with the superseription = 
Amen-Ré Lord of Karnak ; 
The great trod within Thebes ; 
‘The august Gol who hears prayer : 
Who comes ut the voice of the distressed humble one? ; 
Who gives breath to him that ie wretched, 
‘Before Amin, and im front of a small altar, kneela Nebré-in adoration; over him 
ia written: 
Giving paisé to Amin, Lord of Karnak, 
Hire that is within Thebes: 
Homage to Amin of the City, the great God, 
The Lord of this Sanctuary, great and. fair ; 
That he may let mine eyes see his beauty, 
For the Ka of the draughtsman of Amin, 
Nebré, justified, 
Below is the following text, ut the end of which are depicted the for sone? of 
Nebré kneeling in worship: 
Pratsegiving ta. Amiin, 
I will make him lapmns im hes name. 
F will give him praise up to the height of heaven: 
And over the breadth of the earth. 
IT will declare his might to him who fares down-atream 
And to him who forest wp-stream. 
publications see Asem? de Traeowr,... vol, TL. ph 108, 111, Tie, 183, 197, vol 1v, pp. 135, 142; alee 
Msspuno, 2% Quelywos Culter et de Quelgnes Crayunces populaires sles Royytions, § 3, Lat Déten 
Miritelry ef ses Gudrivons - Miraonleusss, (0 Kiwiea do Mythologie ef of Archfotogis, val, 1, ph 402 if. 
Seo also Eiwan, Hunddook of Egyptian Religion, pp, TH 4E (English edition); Basseren, Development 
of Refignan and Thought in Anctont Egypt, pp 349 fe A-list of the other text comidered by Erman: 
to be cognate in character with thos: dealt with by hin ie give in Jrnditoine.... (s80 above), ip. 1108. 
(Yam indebted te Dr Alan H. Gardiner for enverul wuggestions In commection with oermnpt or 
otherwise difficult passages of the stilae © No, 23077, 
Dr Gardiner suegests thal the ‘humble’ (ww) may be the general name of the poorer 
population above the alaye ulsss, analogous to the Babylonians madi, 
( The following metibors of Nebri's family are known from this and other moments: Father, Pay - 
mothor, unknown: brother, PRa‘-moTrE: wift, Pesaen: am, Neneraudy, Kia's, Kovaney, AMexeworry, 
ll—2 
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Be ye ware of him! 

flerald him to son andl daughter : . 
To the great and little. 

Declare yt him ta generations ond generations, 

To" those that exist not wet. 

Declare fini to the fishes in the stream: 

To the birda in the heaven, 

Herald him to him that knows him not and him that knows him: 

Be ve ware of him! 


Thou art Amin, the Lord of him that ig silent: 

Who coment at the voice of the humble men. 

T call upon thee when I am in distress: 

And thow comest that thow miayest sone me; 

That thou mayest give breath to him that i wretched ; 
Thut Uiow mayest save me that am in bondage. 


Thou art Anvin, Lord of Thebes, 

That savest even ham who is in the Netherworld® 
Buy @ is thow who art [merciful] 

If one-call upon thee, 

And it ty thou that comest from afar. 


Made by the draughtsman of Amiin in the Place-ofTrith, Nebrd. juatified, 
son of the draughteman iv the Place-of-Truth’, Pay, | justified) in the name 
of his Lord Amin, Lord of Thebes, who comes at the voice of the humble. one. 





fe mite’ hymns to hie name, 

Because of the greatness of his power: 

He made* humble entreuties lefore him, 

In the presence of the whole lend, 

For the draughtsman Nekhtonvin', justified, 

Who tay «tek wnte death, 

Who was (under) the might of Amin, through his sin, 


I found that the Lord of the Gods came as the North-wind, sweet girs 
before him, that he might seve the draughtsman of Amin, Nekhtanvin, 
justified, sm of ‘the draughteman of Amin in the Place-of-Truth, Nebré. 
justified, and born of the Lady Peshed, justified. 


1 Reailing @ wtf for etl, here aa elaswhery in thie test. 

* The Jie (Old Coptic wi) or Dim"; ott also on p40, 

**Plave-of-Truth’ ia apparently the tintue of a distinet part of the Thehan Neon " rahe 
whole, as wae formerly halioved by Bricech und other polis, Tot al tie 

* Which verte! form: ie mtended, ja worecogniaalie in the corraph writii = heut th = 
ae to the gemenal sens, y ti mete ts ie danke 

« Nebet's sii, 
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He" anid: = 

‘Though the servant was duposed to do evil, 

Yet w the Lord disposed to be merciful* 

The Lord of Thebes pussex not a whole day wroth: 

ffis wrath 1 finshed m ut moment, and ponght a fef?. 

The wind (t)* i» turned again to us in mercy: 

Amin ‘turns with his air. 

As thy Ka endureth, miyest tow be merciful | 

May that which has Wen turned away wot be repeated ! 


“Thus the dranghtonin in the Place-of-Trath, Nebré, justified. 


He said : 
‘T will make thie memorial in thy name: 
And establish for thea this hyn ie writing wpon it 
For thou didst save me the draughtsman Nekhtomin :' 
—Thuse acid J, and thou didst hearken to me. 


Now mark, J do that which J fhane aid, 
Thow art a Lord to him that calls upon thee, 
Contented in truth, O Lord of Thebes! 


Dedicated by the draughtsman Nebré and his son the soribe Kha'y, 


The text explains itself, and negda no comment, What was the sin by whieh 
Nekhtamiin incurred the wrath of the god, we are not told, nor what was the 
resultant malady from which he happily recovered; perhaps the latter was beyond the 
diagnostic powers of the sufferer and his friends. 

As a literary composition Nebré's hymn has features of interest; the parallelists 
is sak and the construction of the second strople, of which one half is the inversion 
of the other, is, Prof. Ermun points ont, without counterpart in Egyptinn verse-forms, 


I. 

To the same Nebré belong lialf-a-dozen other monuments now at Turin, Paris 
and Loodan', of which must be mentioned in passing, as a striking example of the 
popular cults of the Empire, the stone at Turin’ in which Nebré is shown worshipping 
the beautiful dove which endures, endures evermore, while his sons Nekhtamiin and 
Kiia® y adore the beautiful cat which enelures, endures. Only one of these, however, 
has an inseription of any importance to our present purpose, namely a stele in the 
Britiah Musenm*, dedicated by Nebré, 4on of Pay, to Haroéris, Lord of Heaven, Ruler 
of the Nine.. 


1 Still Netré. 

2¢Ts be mumaful’: ‘mercy,’ seem) to be the best renderings of Agp; Att, in these texte 

2 svhoe with the ege determinative. There it a rare loin worl which resembies this, anil for 
whieli it may be intended, manning * wind." 

' Euumorated by Eitan, op. cu, p. 1008, 

No Ts cf Aemeil dy Trarcwr, 0, 106, 

* No. 270+ ch Aeewel de Trorcar, 1, 142 for fall deseription, 
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The text runs as follows: 
Giving praise to Haroéria, 
Homage to him that hears prayer, 
: That he muy let mine eyes behold my way fo go. 


For the Ka of the dreughtsman ih the Pluce-pf-Truth, Neliré, justified, sen 


of the draughtsman Pay, justified. 

Whether the reference to sight is to be taken literally, as desirmg a cure for 
blindness, or in the sense of a prayer for enlightenment, it does. nol seem easy to say. 
I incline to think that in thie esse the latter i¢ more probable. | 

Ii. 

We come now to three stones dedicated to one of the strangest of Theban 
divinities; Dehnet-Amentet, ‘the Peak of the West, who was identified with Leis, 
but was more generally regarded as the home of the Necropolis serpent-godiless 
Meretseger. The Peak of the West is said by M. Maspero to be the spur of monntain 
which faces Luxor in the hiil of Sheikh ‘Abd-el-Gurneh'. 

We will deal first with the Turin stela* of Neéferabu, the best known of these 
monuments, Before an altar of offerings is the three-headed serpent-goddess, with ‘the 
sIperseri ption : | 

Meretseger, Lady of Heaven, 
Mistress of the two Lands, whose good name is Poak of the West. 
The following text accompanies the scene: 
Giving praise to the Peak of the West: 
Homage to her Ka. 
I give praise: hear my call. 
I was a just man wpon earth, 
Dedicated by the attendint in the Place-of-Trwth, Nefer'abu, justified. 

(I wis) an ignorant man and. foolish, 
Who knew neither good nor evil. 
T wrought the transgression Mgicinet the Peak, 
And she chastised me. 
T woe ti fer hand by night as by day: 
T wad ke the woman in trawail upow the bearing-stool. 
T called upon the anind, and @ came ta me nol. 
T was tormented (1) by the Peak of the West, the Mighty One: 
And by every God and every Coddess. 
Mark, I will aay to. great and little 
That are among the worknen: 
Be ye wore of the Peak! 
For that a tion t tnithiw the Peak. 
She amites with the smiting af a sewer Mow : 
Sie pursues htm that transgresses against her. 

1 Etwies da Mytholagu 2 Sara 1, acid, 

*No, 108. Publivhed and tomalated by Maxreno, Rerweid, tt, 106, Bynes, | : 

by Eauas, Huadboot of Aggptian Religion, (8 7% (Engtiah ah eke | AED 
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i called «pon my Mistress: 
f found that she came to mea with sweet airs; 
Sha woe merciful to me, 
(After) she had made me behold her herned. 
She turned again fo je Wn mercy = 
She caused me to forget the sickness that hid been [upon] me. 
Eo, the Peak of the Weat is merciful, 
Tf one call vpan her. 
Spisken toy Nefer'abu, justified, whe sy 
Mork, unt tet every eer heurken, 
That lines upon enrth » 
Beware the Peak of the Weet! 
‘The tranegression uguinst the Peak’ seems to point to some well-known offence ; 
but what it was we have no means of knowing. 
Erman and Maspero both take the reference to the wind aa probably mdicating 
‘4 disease in which the subject suffers from lack of breath, It may, however, be 
only @ poetic figure. 
Ef 
The other two inscriptions to the Peak are both short. On o Bntish Mosecm 
stela’ the Sorife of the Necropolis Nethtamain (not necessarily identical with either 
the subject of no. V or with the son of Nebré; the name is 4 very common one at 
this puriod) addresses Meretseyer, Mistress of the West, ns follows: 
Proised be thor in peace, O Lady of the West, 
The Aftstress that turus herself toward mercy ‘ 
Thow cnusgest me to see darknexves by day, 
J will declare thi might to all pouple ()). 
Be merciful to me in Gey mercy ! 
There con be little dowbht that this man was blind, We shall meet again with 
the phrase ‘darkness by duy. 


V. 


The Turin stele* of Nekhtaminu, son of Didi, bears, according to Maspero, a 
representation of the Peak, which he describes as ‘two slopes of a hill, depicted in 
accurdance with the usual conventions of Egyptian dranglitsmanship, rannmg down 
from right and left and enclosing tear the summit a sort Of parallelogram, in which 
four coiled serpents forming a cornice stand out in relief’ Erman, however, mentions 
it only as ‘a gorge.” A goddess with horns and disk stands on one of the slopes, 
and is celebrated aa: 

freat Ine, Mother of a Cod; 
Lady of Hewen, Mistress of all the Goda; 
Lady of elildven. af nuany forms. 


i Xo, 374 2 Nin SH cf Recun?, 1, 112, antl Mivsyio, Exwelea, 11, 402, 
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The great Peak of the West, 
Who gives her hand to him that she loves, 
And gives protection to liim that sets her in his heart. 
The difference between the formal epithets applied to the goddess as Isis, ant 
the phrases used of her as the Peak, is striking. 


VI. 
In the first and third inscriptions piven above it will be noticed that we are not 
informed as to the nature of the offences whieli called down upon Nekhtaman and 
Neferabu the wrath of the gods. The text two examples show that swearing falsely" 
by the name of a deity was thought to be » fruitful source of misfortune. 
The aame Nefer'abu who ‘wrought the transgression against the Peak" dedicated 
a stone, now in the British Museum’, te Ptah, Oo one aide of the stela he te depicted 
adoring the god in these terms: 
Praisegiving to Ptah, Lord of Truth, King of the two banks: 
Pair of face, who i on his great throne. 
Tha one God among the Nine 
Belowed as King of the Twa Lunde. 
May he give life, prosperity, and health, 
Keenness, favour and love 
Ana that mine eyes may behold Amiin every day 
Az is dois for a righteous man 
That sels Anmtln ta his heart, 


Thus the attendant in the Place-of-Truth, Nefer'abu, justified. 


The prayer is expressed in conventional phrases, bat the petition that Ptah should 
enable him to look on AmOn i curious: whiy did he not ask this boon directly of 
Amtn himeelf? But ‘te behold the Son-god’ is doubtless meant as a synonym of 
restoration of sight. 

Ou the reverse side of the stela is the following inscription : 


Here beyins the declaration of the might of Ptah, South-of-his-Wall, by the 
attendant in the Plase-of-Trath, to the West of Thebes, Nefer'abu, justified, 
tine steps: face 
Tam a& man who swore falsely by Ptah, Lord of Truth ; 
And he caused me to behold darkness by day. 
I will declare his might to him thet knows him not, and to him that knows hin = 
Tu Tittle ined great. 
Be ye ware of Ptah, Lord of Truth! 


ide. The word ‘df hee the gentral manning of wrong-iloing, and is frequently employed: in 
eppesition te mf, ‘truth, right avthon "5 mo tint T cannot agree with Erman whem hw transhites this 
utlyerb ae * vainly, wabtenly’ (frewalias?), Perjory, not moro profanity, ia evidently the erime in 
iyeeetlin, ; 

' Noa pat: of, Aeneil, vol. on, pp Dom 
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To, Ke will not leave ande’ the deed of any man. 

Refrain you from uttering the name of Ptah falsely: 

To, he that uttereth it, falsely, | 

La, he tumbles down. 

He caused me to be as the doge of the street, 

J being in Ais hand: 

He cowsed men and Goda ta mark me, 

T being as a man that has swrought abomination aginst his Lord. 

Righteous ses Pink, Lord of Truth, toward me, 

When he chigtised me, 

Be merciful to we; look pow me thit thou mayest be merciful | 

Thus the etfandant in the Place-of-Truth to the west af Thebes, Nefer‘abu, justified. 
Two expreseions lor blindness are used in these texts: ‘to see darkness by day” 
(TV, VI), and ‘to see darkness of thy making’ (VIIL, XT, X11). In the contexts 
in which they stand if is natural to take them aa referring to physical blindness; but 
if this interpretation be correch it is vary strange that this affliction ehould occur pro- 
portionately so often, nnd be at the same time the only one specified by the victims 
of divine retribution, Are we to tofer that the iecarstion of the dark tomb-chambers 
of the Necropolia (for that was of course the work of the dranghtemen, sculptors, and 
perhaps of attendants" of the Place-oF Truth) was specially detrimental to the eyesight f 
or that blindness was believed to be almost always 4 direet punishment for impiety 
Blindness has of course been at all times very commen among the poorer classes of 
the Egyptian people. 
VU. 


A stela at Turin’ depicts im its upper part a barque bearing the moon's disk between 
horns, with the superscription Luna-Z'hoth, the Great God, the merciful ; and below the 
worshipper Hey carrying # portable shrine on his shoulder; and the followmg text: 

The servant of the Moon, Hey, he says: 
Tum thet man who uttered an oath falaaly by the Moon concerning the..." : 
Avid he catised me to see the greatness of his power before the whole land, 
T unll declare thy might to the fishes 1 the river: 
> the birds tn the heaven, 
They shall say to therr children's children : 
Be ye ware of the Moon! 
 meroiful one, that art able to tern (Ata awry 

This, in the last Ime, is of course the affliction which Hey desires that the frod 

will take from hint. 


L This plumac, BL a) 4-7 apy ie lett antrandated by Erman: but Dr Cardiner pointe ont that 
there are similar ipatances af thi ase of the verb iA in the sense of ‘overiook,' ‘ignore,’ as «1 
extension of the primary meaning ‘to lay down.’ 

t Na 284 (ncoording to Maspere ; the mumiler §4° quoted by Enmati ie doubtless « misprint) ; 
ef Recudil, vol 1, po 14. 

+ Adi: (formerly. road ‘nolit) with the wood determinktive; it ia fupossible to suggest any 
moaning that wonld «iit thie canboxt. 

Journ. of Egypt Arch. 11 12: 
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VIIL 
On another stela’ at Turin the triple divinity Khonsn-Thoth-Horus is thus conjured : 
Take good cheer, O Lord of the Gods.:.... 
Be merciful, be merciful, thou fair one: 
Be merciful, do thou love mercy. 
Thus the draughtsman of Amin, Pay, justified. 


Below this Pay's mother is shown opon her knees, and in front of her i this 
instription : 





Praisegiving to Khonsw in Thebes, Neferhotpe : 
Horus, Lord of gladness. 

I give lim prove; 

I propiiote his Ka, 

That he be merciful to me every day. 

Lo, thou eases! me to see o darkness of thy making, 
If thow be merciful to me I will declare i. 

How sweet ia thy mercy, 0 Khonsu, 

To the helpless one of thy city! 


For the Ke of the lady Wazet-ronpet, justified. Her son made thia memorial 
in the name of his Lord Khonau, the draughtsman Pay, justified, wlio seid 5 
Turn thy face, do. meroy: 
Hearken to me...... 
IX. 
The Torin stella no, 48 is the mast difficuit of all these texts, largely because of 
the errors of writing with which it is crowded. | 
The Priest of Amenéplis I, Nekhatfim, son (?) of Neferemhétep, makes sacrifice 
to Amenéplis, whom he thus celebrates; 
Pruseqiang ta the Lord af the Two Lands, 
Amendphis, to whom ts given life, 
In (7) the temple * Meryméet=" of Menkheprurd®, 
The good firing Ged. 
He (Amenéphis) saves him that-ys (in) the Netherworld : 
He gives air to him that he loves. 


Whose enters to thee, with troubled heart, 
He comes forth rejowing and aralting. 
Great and (Kittle) come to thee becruue of thy wania, 
When it i heard that thy name ty inighty. 
Wioso fills his heart with thee ta glad: 
Woe to whomso attacks thee! 

'No. 20; cf Meenel, vol. 0, p TK 

2 This i# the most likely meaning of the oben phrase. 

4 Tuthmosis rv, "The Olihest m the grvuy! vel amal| brick timnypes from which Hany of t revaes 


sielon probably camo wee built iuder thie king,.and the cult of hia ancestor appre ha 
found « place there. Winds Zs ca' 9 
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Ye shill contend (2) with & crocodile out of the land of Nubia (i); 
Anil charm (?). a ttn, 

Do IT not stretch forth my hand to a hole, 

Wherein we a great serpent? 

When Ae works @ miracle for hi city! 


The first three lines of the last strophe are exceedingly obscure, and anch trans- 
lution as | offer ia mainly coujecture: This ts unfortunate as the purpose of the whole 
monument may be contained in the coférence to the serpent tu: ita Jair. This may be 
interpreted m three ways, according ms ove understands the sense of the vague temporal 
form of the verb—{a) As given above; this i¢ Erman’s translation, aud makes of the 
stela a thank-offering for o special gift of immunity from snake-bite for which Nekhatfm 
believes he has Amendphis to thank, If this 19 the right rendering it makes the inscrip- 
tion of. particular imterest, as containing one of the very few references to snake-charmers 
from Pharacnic times. (6) ‘Dad T pot stretch... i Which case we lave a thank- 
offering for a danger averted by the intercession of the God-King, (c) ‘Shall 1 not 
stretch......," merely a figure by which is extolled the protective intivence of Amendphis, 
potent in death for the welfare of the citizens of Thebes. 


X. 


A Turin stela for Pay! represents him worshippmg the solar banque, deseribed as 
The setting Sun, the Great God, with the fullowimng short hymn: 


Giving prawe to the Swan: 
Homage te Haroéris. 


Pi grive thee pravec whew TF aeo thy bounty: 

T hymn Ré when he sets; 

O wugust, beloved, merciful Cod, 

Who hecrest hin that prays, 

Who huarest Ue eutreatios of him that calls wpon thee, 


Who comest ut the evice of him that uttera thy nome! 
Thus the draughtsman Pay, justified, 


AL 


A small wooden shrine at Turm*, perhaps made to ofntain a serpent, dedicated by 
tht attendant in the Place-f-Truth, Kes, renewing life, for himeelf and several others, 
bears inscriptions of an entirely emventionsl character in honour of Khim, Satie and 


1 No. B09; ef. Aamed, vol. 1, po 185. Of the three persons named Pay—thie one, the dedjoator 
of no. VILL) ond the father of Nebrd (no. 1)—it ts imposible to sey GC any two or al] three are the 
ene pian, . | 

2 Na ol: of Reeweil, vol. i, py 197- The woe ke fre Thehes, where Kew of Elephantine 
evidently dwelt, continaing the cult of the gade of his hom, 

La—z 
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Anfkis of Elephantine. In a general address to this triad is however introduced, with 
an abroapt change of style, the following reference to the Thebuo gnil; 


Mine eyes behold Amin at hia every Jeust, 

That beloned God, who hearkens to humble entreaties, 
Who stretches forth hia fan to the Auylile, 

Who saver the wearjed, 


AIL 


I give in conclusion. two short inseriptions, similar in character t the preceding, 
which Erman has not included in bis collection, On a Turin stela' Luna-Thoth in his 
boat ts worshippuil by a dog-beaded ape, Lord jor all hime, and by tha seulptor in tha 
Place-of-Truth, Neferronpet, and his wife (or aister) and daughter: 


finng praise to Luna-Thoth > 
Homage to the Merciful One. 
I give him prose to tha heght of heaven: 


I adore thy becruty, 

He thou merciful to. me, 

Thot I may see that thow art merorful: 

That I may observe thy avight. 

Thou cousest me to see a darkness of thy making; 
Lighten me, that [ may wee thee. 

For that health and hye are in thine hand : 

One Itesth by thy gift of them, 


AIT. 


On yet another Turin «tela*, dedicated by the attendant sin the Place-of-Truth, 
Ounofre, justified, Onnofre’s wife Nebtndhet thas adores Thoth ; 


Giving protic to Thoth; 

Homage to the Lord of | Hermopolss, 

What ia this] thet thow qivest me. thow fair ce? 
He merciful » lo, great is (ey) power ; 

Thow causest me to see a darkness of thy making, 
Be merciful to me that 1 may see thee. 


In these memorial and votive shones we fad the manifestation of a religious emution 
for which we-shall look in vain ab any earlier or later period in Egypt, until Christian: 
times. Jt ie not theological, it is tineonscious of any break with orthodoxy or with the 
past; it goes gut towarl the great gods as well as bo popular Vocal divinities: but the 
whole peronal attitude of the warshippers is radically different. ‘To what eauses this 
difference is due, is a question which it seems hardly possible to answer satisfactorily, 


1Mo, 36; see Heowell, vol. 1, pe 11a 
2 i. 2705 aoe Reraeil) vol, op. TLS, 
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Tt is to be moped it the first place, that all the stelae come from the same place, 
‘and that the persons who dedicated them all belong to the same class, and that @ 
relatively humble one—the urtizand and ‘nitendants’! attached to a district of the 
yast Necropolis of Thebes. That this should be sy is striking; but the existence of 
yory dimilar sentiments in certam other manuscript prayeré and hymur of the sane 
period, preclndes any theury that the new outlook was peculiar to these cemetery workers, 
who might in that case, forming as they did a community apart, be thought to con- 
stitute a local religious achool or sect. 

It may be the right view that we have here the evidence of a popular religions 
development of the Empire period, noticeable occasionally in the genera! literature of 
the time, hut especially appealing to the poor, who would see in the new ideas of & 
merciful and forgiving god a solace for their difficult existence. It need not militate 
seriously against this view that the development cannot be traced in, aay, the Righteenth 
Dynasty; apart from purely fortial tomb. and temple inscriptions, and copies of the 
traditional ‘Book of the Dead; the religigus documents of that period which popular 
influences might be allowed to affect are by no means numerous, At the same tine, 
the diseovery of more material might show ws the beginnings of what on this hypothesis 
ia a new tendency. 

For it cannot be tmaintaiied that the Doctrine of Ikhnaton is such a beginning. 
In the splendid El-Amarna hymn the features which constitute ‘its originality are, firstly 
‘is exclusive monotheism, and secondly its wonder at the omaipeotont and universal activity 
of the god, and the marvellous variety of his creation. Neither of these features is to 
be found in our texts. Moreover, the Doctrine was anything but a popular movement, 
it waa the somewhat learned product of a court cirely inspired by a royal enthusiast, [1 
is little [kely that the masses of the poople absorbed any of its teachings during its 
initiator’s lifetime, anil its radical extirpation shortly after his death would give it no 
chance of permeating traditional beliefs. The Doctrine (in which God is brought into 
no closer relation with man than that of a provident creator and preserver) i# pol even 
+ precursor of our texts; it is a vastly more salient but equally ephemeral tanifesta- 
tion af various obscure religious influences at work in the Empire period. 

‘hat some of these influences were foreign is not impossible The Syrian Tiomiprants 
who came or were brought te Egypt in suoli large numbers may have communicated to the 
people among whom they settled some of thal consciousness of Divine mercy and buman 
japendence thervan which ia the character alike of Semitic religion and of our texts, 
A change af interior feeling rather than of external cult iw just the form euch an 
influence might take. | 

Alternatively, it may be thought that we see here the folk-faith, always existent 
undisturbed by official or philosophic changes and apeculations, becoming teurporarily 
articulate in fayvouruble cirounmialances, and affecting somewhat the views of the more 
educated. ‘The comiitions of the time might well account for such o phenomenon, We 
find on the one hand w body of artizans taken fram the lower ranks uf the people, but 
retulere!) literate by the necessities of their occupation, with ample opportunities and 


L For p diseusyim Of the terme let iii", ‘Place-of-Trnth, and dda, ‘attendant’ with a het 
cca prenrey is hea rHiig this tith, see MasrzHo In Rorwel, vol. it, Gye 148 ia 
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matena! far making for themselves monuments such as would be beyond the reach of 
others of the same clase: living together (1m tuum bers previously unknown) in A separnte 
community away from the rest of the population of the Capital’: on the other that 
wider expression of thought in writing which is.one of the marks of a modern pernod ; 
the loosening of many traditions; much desire for and sanction of novelty: what more 
ontoral than that these men should Introd ach pon the pwionumente whieh they nomle 
for themselves with their own hands conceptions current among the peaple from # reavote 
past, but hitherto denied expression in writing? Assuming this to be the trae solution 
of the problem, it ia tempting to speculate on the extent to which the religion of 
Ecypt might have been modified but fir the rise to absolute spiritual and temporal 
power of a redctionary established ehureh at the time of the Ister Ramessids 8 

Whatever theories one may devise, the fact remains thut in these monuments we 
have remarkable and touching records of what was, for a time at all events, o religion 
of the poor in Ancient Egypt, 





| Foran woooant of the Necropolis workmen at thie time, sec Hxatas, Life im Ancient Egypt 
ber E23 fh 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE HYKSOS BY KAMOSE: 
THE CARNARVON TABLET, No. | 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D-Lortr. 


No single inseription has been discovered in the course of the past len yearm more 
important than the writing-board recording a defeat of the Hyksos by the Thebsn 
king Kamose, which was found by Lord Carnaitvos in 1908, and subaequentiy published 
in the fine memoir dealing with bis excavations!, In that work good photographs of 
boul) recta and verso are given, and Mr F. LL Geirrira contributes a valuable deserip- 
tion; but the former are ou too small a scule, and the latter is too summary, to satisfy 
the requirements of the philologist and the historian. On the whole there seems 10. 
this'case to be sufficient reason for departing from the enstom of our Journal, which 
as a rule ip. concerned more with the results of Egyptological research than with 
the technical processes by which these are obtained. The palaeographical uterest 
of the original is very great, and for this reason I lave ventured to reproduce. the 
large-scale photographs made for me in 1910 by Herr Koce; scholars will thus have 
better means of cantrolling my readings, some of which are by no. means as certain 
aa I could have wished. 

The Carnarvon ‘Tablet no. I belongs to a pair of hieratic writing-bourds found 
among locae débrie of pottery and fragmentary Toummies on ledge near the entrance 
to a plundered tomb in the Biréhi, not far from the mouth of the Det el Bahan 
valley. ‘The tomb im question is assigned by Mr Howard Carrer to the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, anil we haye every reason to believe thal thie: attribution 1s. correct, The 
two writing-boards are of a type not wEconmon at this period, consisting of woulen 
tablets covered with stucco of fine plaster and having, in the middle of one of the 
shorter sides, a hole by means of whitch they could be hung up. Tablet no. I bears 
on the obverse the historical text here to be considered, and on the reverse first. 
a new copy of the beginning ot the well-known Proverbs of Ptahihatpe* and: below this 
the lines of a drangltsheard in squares 10*3 Tablet no. I‘, of much smaller size 


(‘Tae Eant op Canwanvoy and Howamp Cauten, Five Fears’ Ezplorutiome at Thebes, Loodon 
12, pl xxvn, 2xvet, and pp. Jo-r- 

» Seo G, Mamreao, LOstracm. Carnarvon et ke Papyres Esti ts Rac. de Trae, vol. 81 (1009), 
rp. 145—153 Another transcription in EA. W, Borex, Agyplion HMteruhe Popyri, London, 110, 
Vp. aviii—rix. A large-simle jhotogrnplne facuimile tn G, Jdyouen, Le Papyrus Ditees of wal, SUCRE, 
Paris, 1921, pl 16: | 

(Ban, or Cansanvos and Howasp Canter, op eit, pl. 20, 
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but written in the same or a very similar hatid, contains a much-damaped 
composition, probably of didactic character; the missing corner wae purchased from as 
dealer by Professor Perute, and snbsequently identified by me, and i stil) in my 
hands: awaiting to be jomed to the larger fragment in the Cairo Museum: 

The circumstances of (he Hod would predispose one to attribute theee writing- 
boards to the Seventeenth, or at the very latest, to the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, Sir Gaston Masrero, however, in commenting on the above-mentioned 
duplicate of the Proverbs of Ptahhotpe, expresses tie opinion that the scribe by whom 
this was written lived towards the time of the Twentieth Dynasty, “ear l'éeriture de 
son livre semblé se rattacher aux maing cursives de cette 2poque plat) qu’s celles de 
ls xVitie,” and he therefore draws the conclusion that the text of the whverse repre- 
sents “le commencement d'un conte & demi historique, dot laction se paseait dans 
Yan 1 du Pharaon Kamdsis de la xvitte dynastie.” M, le rapitaine RK. Weta. in an 
interesting but wholly tnconvineing treatise on the deeumentary evidence for the 
‘Hyksos period!, similarly disputes the historical character of the Carnarvon Tablet, 
thoagh admitting that it may date back as early ss the beginning of the Highteenth 
Dyonsty, Professor Newserry, on the other band, declares emplintically that this 
document “is certainly not a tale (as has been suggested) but deals with exact histary, 
and if we ehimpare it with the so-called “Tale of Apepy and Segenenre’ preserved in 
the Sallier Papyrus no, J? (se, lege no. 1), we find some pointe which lend colour. to 
the old theory that this Sailer Papyrus no. JT wa copy of aw enrller histaricul 
document, and not simply a popular romance4” | 

Though it is impossible to agree with Professor NEWBERRY aa regards this latter 
puant, he i undoubtedly right in stating that the hieratic writing is that “cheracteristic 
of the end of the xvitith Dynasty.” This verdict is. thoroughly borne out alike by 
its general appearande and by a detailed serutiny of its individual forms. There is 
the same luve of rounded shapes and terminal flourishes which we find in the Rhind 
Mathematical Papyrus, the Westear and the Papyrus Ebers. For the minuter differences 
of form which distinguish this group of manuscripts; ranging from the beginning of 
the Hyksos period down to thy reign of Amenophis I, from those of later date, reference 
must be made to Dr MOLLEn's stawlard work on hieratic palucography*; students may 
be specially recommented to note: the forme of aA (Tablet, | 3; Mérier, no, 142), 
W (T, Lb, 15, 16) ML, ne. 166), % (with suiaple oblique stroke Tonning through the 
sign, 'T.. | 4, 75 ML, no, 179), 2-3 (TT, 13, 10) M., no, 392), & (T., 1. 162 M. 200), 
1 (T., 105; M., no, 474). Wholly peculiar to the Hyksos group are the ligatures 
for aa (T., L-1, 2, 10, 15 M. noo, 5408), and for = fd (I, L 14; M, Auhang, 
uo. LXXI0). The Carnarvon Tablet exhibits a number of femurkable shapes which are 


ER Wert, Lee Hy bets ef Ui restduration witionile, Paria, 1011 ; aypenred tint i Journal Asintigue, 
piblished sfounnat staatigws, 11th series vol 1 (1913), pp. DSB 840 ear 
+P. Newneunr, Notun the Cornorvon Tablet No. f, iti Proc 8.8.4, vol 36 (1018), pp d7— 193. 
7h Monten, Mieratiecty Polifagraphies 1, Alt- und Mittethieratizal + 11, Weuhieratinh, Laipeiy, 
vue, . 
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not of common occurrence anywhere eles, but which are in general agreement with the 
tendencies of the group to which it has been seen te belong; thus the very unusual 
form of = (T., L 1, 3; — |. 12), the elaborate (=| of 1.1, the unique i of Ll. 11 
—— is used for the preposition “—™ expressing the dative, as in the Hyksos manuscripts 
(MOLLER, vol. 1, p. 17, o. 3). Other peculiarities will be pointed ont in the notes on 
the text. 

Tt may be considered certain, therefore, that the Carnarvon Tablet no, I is very 
nearly contemporary with the events it records; in no case can it have been wntten 
more than fifty years later. The question as to its value aa a historical document 1s 
better deferred until we have become acquainted with the contents. 


TEXT, TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY. 
fF Led N/KG Seem kalels 
WU) CUI (+ tall ATI Sed SS! 
Hohl avkel 


* For the form of. Sinnke 8, 207. * Sufficient trees, * The lavunas in tow large for a? A alana, 
milous A was written out, phonetically. 

Year 3, Horus * Appearing-upon-his-Throne,” Two Goddesses“ Repeating-Monuments,” 
Horus of Gold “ Makiug-content-the-Two-Lands,” King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
[ Waskhe|per[re', Son of R?] Kamase, granted life, beloved of Amen-ré, lord af Thrones- 
of-the-Two-Lands (Karnak), like R& for ever and ever, 


The text opens with the date and full titulary af Kamdse, 

fe) 

il | 

Serve, Untersuchungen, vol. tt, p85, there are two dating from the reign of Amésis 1— 

Mr Garieriti, followed by Professor Newsrray, wrougly reads “year 7.°—It wm quite 
unustial to find the date thus immediately preceding the full titulary, 

The Horus-name here given is very different from that found (sd/-twi) on the 
ebony fan of King Kamdse preserved in the Cairo Museum 5 and for this reason 
M. Weiut, (op. cit., p- 156) and M. Gavraten (Le Livre des Row d'Ngypte, vol. 1, p. 169) 
think that they cannot belong to one and the same Pharach. The prenomen of the Tablet, 








ought properly to be written { nit hut among the exceptions quoted by 


however, tuay easily be restored as o| Q | _ the name cleewhere attributed ts 


Kamése, and the grounds for conelnding the existence of a second Kamise seam at 
present, therefore, to ba extremely slender; see too Dr BURCHARDT in: Zeitschrift fiir 
dy. Sprache, vol. 60 (1912), p. 121, a 3 | | | 
‘Five antes mi R’ dé whh really belong to di ‘ni, For a possible explanation of 
their displacement see below, p. LO. 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch,-70. 13 
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SAT BA BSC ‘al IMI! 
tm Ae RLS AS yee 4— 


= "Bowe Aa ? De hes 
=== fel Fhe A mr = |b S : ee. \ 
" The taile of w anil in apo visibla, and there is « speck before them which tnight well belung to 

av, © Sie, with a miperfluous wi. 
The victorious ling within Thebes Kamdee, granted life eternally, was lenafigent King ; 
and R& [made] him wile u terituble hing, ond granted to. hin victory im very Erudh. 
Thereupon His Majesty spoke in his palace to the council of officers which was with hii, 





_ The general situation is depicted in a fow short phrases, upon which the King 
addresses his courtiers in the Palace, The beginning of the Prophecy to King Snojru 
in Pap, Petrograd 116 8 is strikingly similar. “Now it happened that the Majesty 
of King Snofra was beneficent king (nsw mij throughout this land: ond oy one of 
those days it happened that the courtiers entered in......And His Majesty said......” 
There, however, the proliminary detaila are dwelt upon with an elsboration which is 
quite foreign to our text. 

The restored word rai indoubtedly gives the sense of the centence, but possibly 
the actual word employed was. different, ag.enn, sli, Tt would seem that the events. 
that are to be recorded are here unticipated; or, in anther words, the toight of Kamdse 
at the end of his reign is parenthetically described, 

New day“ veritable king," lit. “the king himself," an extreme use ‘of this expression, 


TOMI KAS LY MANTELS 
WES). 2IoSERTSINIASIT 


TSS hioKe 8 =]TETS 


oe eS RS— soe Oks KS 
faeg Me TA a 


“A teul amudge bogite at bet and __ &s extremely doubtful: thare may, however, have heer 
soy porrection, through which the « of sm? .waa deloted: Af in-tot u posible reading. ‘The 
joining of tho dot and stroke i4 poculiar to this text,-bnt oocure alten nnunagh bb be terri danke, 


Se Me sileed alinost mut of recognition, but ther appears fo be po other posibiliey: ©, at 
: | Un ie 
* Av iueipient but probably accidental stroke ie visite above can. FF Muris qurites oA da peat 
ae he @ falling It F Tt ie kine to inlerpret thin sign aa Ar than ie dnt, in spite of tbs four 
vertical atroles, dar having inveribly  Lack-turne) stroke wa top, anit po horwontel Tidal hottouy ; 
ee MOLLER, no, OM, | 
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“J should like to know what. purpose serves m v strength, when one princé ia in Avorie 
ond onetier iain Kush, ond J sit united imth on‘ A'um ond « Negro—each min holding 
his slice of He Black Lend—who shore the lund with me J do vot pass hima (fH) us 
jar ts Memphis, the wrtfer' (7) af Eoupt. Relold, he hotds (1). Slontiw, and wa man. rests, 
being wasted (1) throwgh servitude () of tha Setyu. 

The speech of the king is quite intelligible at first, but later on becomes involved 
in great obscurity. 

The first sentence construes literally: “let me perovive, it i¢ for what my strength, 
4 prince (being) in Avariy and another in Kush,” 

[= iq Mituirt, Avaps, Avaris, the stronghold and capital of the Hyksos, 
identified by Mantetre aud be Rover with Tanis, by Perare (Hyteos and Israelite 
Cites, pp. 9—10) with an encampment or settlement of the Hyksoe period found by 
him at Tell el Yahudiyeh, while Waitt, (Les Hyksos, pp. 175—174) hesitates between 
Heliopolis and an indeterminate site somewhere in the Eastern Delta. The historical 
and literary texts in whieh it js mentioned throw little light) upon ite localization 
‘beyond establishing the fact that it was in the Deltas the Story of Seqnenré’ aud 
Apophis gives the full writing We e—§ ZH (Sauume 1, 1, 2); the biogmphy 
of Ahmose of El Kab relates its siege aad capture (Setuz, Crbunden, ty, 3—4), the 
inscription. of Hatshepsut at Speos Artemidos tells of tha time “wher the ‘A’amu were 
in Avaris of the Delta” (op. ed. 1V, 390) MaANETHO t¢ far more ilicminating: in the 
account of the Hykeos invasion preserved rerhisini by JosErnus (Contra Apionem, 1, 75), 
he narrates how the first Hykeos king Salatis, fearing an invasion from the East, found 
“4 most convenient city in the Sethroite nome lying to the enat of the Bubastite 
river, and called Avarm for some old theological reason” (2v ropgs Te Lelpotry wodar 
emicatporary?, eeeer yy pep mw ply dvaToka Tou BovSacrizoy TOTALLY, KaNoUmeDyY a 
fia twos dpyaia: Oeohoyias Avapw), The MS, reading in this passage 1s Lalry, which 
is inherently absurd; the emendation Se@pocry is assured by the rendering per legen 
Methraiitem in the Armenian version, and by the equivalent ¢» yp ZeOpelr_ voxai in 
the epitome of Manctho’s history handed down by Africanus and Eusebius, The: Greek 
writers show themselves particularly well informed about Avaris and ite history, Ptolemy 
of Mendes relating its capture by Amioaie 1 (see E, Meyer, leg, Chronologie, p, T4, n. 1), 
and Manetho (in Josernvs, Contra Apionem, |, 257) being aware that it was Typhouian, 
ie that Seth wae worshipped there. It 1 therefore quite iitreasonable, without cogent 
grounds, to donbt the evidence of Manetho, which, as Dr GHENFELL points out to me, 
is quite explicit. The Sethroite nome appears to lie wholly to the east of the 
Bubastite or Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and is bounded to the south by the well- 
located Arabion nome with its capitul at Phacusa, the modern Fakfis The chances 
are, acdordingly, that Avaris lay quite close to the caravan-ronte to Syria, which is 
now known to haye started somewhere near Kantarali’: and there are reasens which 





‘Soe Kirintans, Zhe Ostyremct degyptene; my own poles in Hirutic Tests, vol. 1, 7) 20"; ant 
new evidence from. Kartarsh bearing «an the localization of Tharu somewhere in tlie vivinity published 
in Arnales dw Service, vol, 12 (M2), p78, and more Milly it Bulletin de PTnatitud fron of Arch, 


Orient, vol, LL (1912), pp 29-38. Kunntaril itself i more probably a (> Atm, see Heewell ole 


Troms, vou ‘31 (1000), pp. 113—120. 
[4—J 
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urge us to seek it a6 far north as possible, and as neurly as possible on the fringe of 
the desert, we. anywhere between Kantarah and Pelusium. The first of these two 
points emerges from os fragmentary stele, evidently coming from Efi, shown in the 
accompanying cul, where an official whose home was at Edfa, aud whe may well have 





lived in the Hyksos period, stutes that he “made his north at Avaris, and his-south 
ah Kush” For the second point the name of the town itself is significant: as the 


variants {> (the stelé nbove quoted) and [=]* { (SerHe, OUrkuneden. 
Ty, 390) show, ite meaning i “the town of the desert-strip,” and this is perhaps borne 


out by the fact that at exactly the opposite extreme of the Delta, in the Libyau 
nome, was a town called ft es “the Western Jf t-n'rt" (Bruascu, Diel. Géogr., 144)". 

Against this conclusion very little contrary testimony can be urged. It is true 
that the Hyksos rulers showed a great partiality for 'Tanis, and that monuments erected 
both by them and by Ramesses IT and Meneptal there often mention Seth and even 
“Seth, lord of Avaris "> see WEILI,, op. oul, pp. 168—172, for an- enumeration of the 
moniments in question. Hut m statue ef king Nehasi, who has been thought to he 
a vassal of one of the early Hyksos rulers, also bears the epithet “beloved of Seth, 
lord of Avaris," though it was found at Tell Mokdam and not at Tanis, Clearly, the 
reason why Hykeos rulera cal] themselves'“ beloved of Seth, lurd of Avaria'” t:-\becauss 
Avuris wae their capital and Seth its god, and this holds good whether the monuments 
an which they are so called were erected at Avarts itself or-elaewhere, It is not quite 
so easy to account for the statues erected or usurped by Meneptah at Tanis, on which 
he calle himself “beloved of Seth, lord of Avaris" (Perniz, Tenis, 1, 2, ba; Berlin, 
deg. Inechr,, 01, pp. LY—22); but Seth appears to have heen the principal god of 
Per-Ramesse, the northern eapital of all the earlier Ramessides (Harris, 1, 60, 23), 
and the evidence concerning, Per-Ramesse, which IT cannot quote here, goes to show 





' This stele, purchased by me at laisor, contains « miomber of phmges uot rare on steine about this 
period, amd may be translated aa follows —“,........ whe mpowsed (the Nile) in his own ferry-boats, who 
vlooghed with hin own ontile, who trod In if) (the seed) with his own aus, who made a gurden (T) of 
hit own trees, making his north at Avaria-and his south at Kush, by the favour of Horne Bahdet y, the 
warty of a town, at the table of @ prinog, Thay, livimg a second time, aon of the wthapriest Har-ew-yab.” 
For the rare verb piy nee Lanwin-Sonmarren, (frab- end Denkareina, wivn 20499, 20530, both fran Edfu. 

* Posmbly, however, the name af the western town ought to bo read [tnt ane Ravosen, Diet, 
owogt,, fh. 20%, ail Dimon, (Fanapr. fueche,, i 64 cOmparcd with cm: eit, 0, ab 
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that it must have been situated in much the same region as that in which Avaria, 
according to ovr evidence, seems to have lain; indeeil it appears not impossible that 
Per-Ramesse may have been built on the site of Avaris itself, though this ia tere 
conjecture. Except during the Hyksos and. Ramesside periods there is no trace of Seth at 
Tanis; and ita god seems from a number of ita mobuments, as well as from its coins, to 
have been a form of Horas ‘The last piece of evidence which haa leen adduced for 
the idesitity of Tanis and Avarie is the scene (date, Ramesses IT) sculptured on 4 
temple wall seen by Brogscu at Memphis and published by him in his Lhetennaire 
géooraphique, p. 270; here the Nile-god personifying Wis Avuris: follows immediately 

f the Nile-god personifying I=) papas It is nob quite certain that 
the last name ‘should be emended into Ns . Bekhet-Zaanet and identified 

“. ~T ———— on 

with the “field of Zoun” (Tanis) in Pealm 78, 12. 43; for the Ptolemaic hats’ all give 
the name of the pelu of the Fourteenth Nome (in +. whose capital was Tharu, in the 
form > =. Yet in favour of that emendation is the curious fact that 


Leics is clusely ussocinted with Tharu ou several stelao and statues: the stele 
2218) of the Cairo Museum (Bulletin, vol, 11 [1M 3], pp. 35—36, with bibliograpliy), 
the statues of Twos, also in Cairo (BauGson, Diet géogr, p, 308, 415 = Daressy, Reoneil 
de Travaur, vol. 15 [1893], pp. 151—155), and another statue published by Daressy 
(op. cit, p. 150). Strange as ib may seem, the evidence that we possess thus pomils 
to Tanis as belonging to the sume nome as Thara and Mesen, im spite of the very 
considerable distance that separates them, This problem, and the relations of Tanis 
and Zaru to the nome of which Nebesheh was the capital, nust be left to others to 
settle, For our purposes here all that is. uecessary to be observed is that the justa- 
position of Avaris and Sekhet-Za' on the Ramesside wall at Memphis cannot prove 
that Avaris was wear Tanis; since the two places aré distinguished, and mot identified, 
on that monument, neither of them can form the basia of many argument as to the 
position of the other. 

For Professor Pernte'’s contention that Avaria is ‘Tell el Yahidiyeh there is really 
no reason whatever, Hie arguments rest on a misepaception of the meaning of the 
words rou BovGacriroy woranod, on the rejection of the reading 2e@pofrp in Joserinus, 
and on the erroneous supposition that the Wady Tumiiat waa the regular route by 
which invaders have always reached Egypt. 

Thore can be bat little doubt that f $F Log should be emended.—Kor 
jak * to sever,” “cut up,” see my note Proc. S.B.A., vol, 26 (1914), p. 75.—The words 


sl wb, ate. are probably parenthetical, and pes following ia a participle, whether singular 


oe 


shares it (the land) with thee,” Dreum-stele=Serae, Urhunden, m1, 62—For 6 Knit 
lire and ti Kmt below, |. 5, cf. Sxruez, Grkuniden, tv, 4 


or plural; for the phrase of [|= 49 a Sas ee "there is pone other who 


1 figs the great Edfo list Browson, Jhiot, géagr, p. 1873 and the mytholugicsl text, slao from 
Edfu, saa. yp. 1382, 
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The following sentences present’ preat difficultina If the: reading Mis right, 
the twice-répeated je must (47 Ll 7) refer to "Alam “the Asiatic,” supplied ont-of the 


— 


sense of the preceding words— iT is unintelligible as it stamle; my con- 


—- ——— = “ 
Vin 12 A mere go and a very hazardous one,— 


The absolute use of 4.” + (also below, Il. 5, () eau be paralleled really only im the 
phrase a m \ te SETHE, Urkunden, (Vv, 649; the Coptic preposition 
wa and the late-Egyptian mK onginaite in re more 2 rn AEP 
for {0t-&/-Pth; whether mae (t) Kinit is i apposition to this, or is to be otherwise 
construed is obseure—— — 5 e id of course guuorn, Hermopolis Marna, the modern 
Eshmun&s, 7 

There ig-a superfluous n after fmm due to that word ending with the same letter. 
The stem means “to alight,” of birds, or “to stop" at a place, of persons: these 
senses lead easily to that here suggested, but no exact parallel seems to be forth- 
coming.— Fk may be the word that is applied to Ismel on the Zsrael stele, L 27; 
possibly the old fk "to be shorn."—A bhw Styw is susceptible of two renderings, 
(1) “through the machinations of the Setyu-Aziatics," (2) “throngl servitude to (carcdées 
performed for) the Setyu"; the latter seem the more probable, 


jectural emeindation 


a ea et eseaaall = Bean \—, —— noah 


== Flo 1x oy SN 
KelTolhe® 


* Smudged ¢igna that can hardly be interpreted otherwise. § Above ¢ is « déleted sign, badly 
soiudged. "The atroke above the arm may he fortuitous, and the reading fi Ie fur from certain - 
fa would be « possibility, though rather diffsremtly written L 3 ad Amem, the closaat com pariann ; 
litt thie makes to good seat, 

F will grapple with him, that I may cleave open his belly. My desire ts to deliver 
Egypt, and to. smite(t) the “A’amu." 

The king liere expresses is determination to fight against the Asiatics, | 

There is nothing inherently impossible in the construction foi or, but it does 
hol seem to occur elsewhere, lei r being always need instead.—Jin appears to mean 
“to move quickly.” The complete phrase for “to grapple with” is =, = 





aa 


= § 4, & Serne, Urkunden, v, 636; pe Rovat, Inser. hiier., 248, 40, but the hn’ 
as here, is found in Srruy, Urhenden, 1, TI; Manrerre, Narnok 63. 91. 


(el FBR L1 se 


Then «poke the great men of his council. 
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‘The officials of Kumise reply vo him, and seek to dissuade him from his warlike 
schenies 


RoE ke Sebo WOR 


a B24) ——suP} aa] i 44, fm, 4 a ‘ Vimo 





Hlos~ 23 TTFekS— We Misr 
ATL, BE M—tebl s° 






ere ee 5 9) yyy, > 
je:S ~ pees BO 28%, pros IO} KH! Nas 


' wr 3 
Oe a —4 2 
(Stew) = RAW 
* Que expects a verb ending with aK mer ie hardly possihle without assuming the hinratio lo 

be corrupt, © Wy above the line as an addition. " ifr excoedingty doubtful, * For the unusunl 
form perhaps Gompure the Merdanen's Story (Pop. Berlin 3034), 1. 18. * Or 2. ‘The form 
tore wafteble to Z than to J}, but there ore examples of the latter (Il. 3,5) which approximate to 
the alape here given, © Them: wurds, of which neither the mading nor the proper place is certain, 
vtond above the lim .as = correction. 

4 Behold, the ‘A'amu have [adeanced (2)] ax fir as Cusae, they have pulled out (?) 
their tongues all together. We are secure in the possession of our Bluck sand. 
Elophantinie is strong, and the middle part(i?) ts with us us far na Cusuc The finest (7) 
of their fields are ploughed for us. Owr cattle are in the papyrus muanrshes. The spelt 
is sent (!) fo our seine, Our cattle are not taker iinet Voce ciesewseesseer=eM mocount of Wh 
He holds the: land of the ‘A’wmu, and we hold the Black Loud, Then [whoever (1) comes. 
and lends (!) and actsit) (against (*)] tes, then do we act against haw.” 


The reply of the council seeks to represent the political situation in w favourable 
light, Lt is true that the Asiatics have now advanced et masse to Cusae, but the 
reat of Egypt, as far a4 the stronghold of Elephanting, remaine in Ramses oneontested 
possession, The text plirases would sean to imply that the OCH PATON of the enintry 
by the foreiguers was nominal rather than actual, simee the Thebans coulil profit from 
the cultivation of the auil evan outeide their own domain, and conid send their cattle 
to pasture in the Delta, This being 69, & pacific policy is advised: Kamise shoulid 
wait mutil the enemy takes tho offensive, 

If ww pm were to be read this would have to mean “the Gerritery loyal to"; 
the ‘metaphorical wee of mw is wall known, see Bruoscn, Dict, p. 5, and e.g: 


y Mg ah o os l a fl TA | ee on the water of wy father: ALASPREAG, 
Temples Imanergés, vol |, p. 163. In this case. translate: “It i the dominion of the 
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Astatics as far as Ousae,” However, it is possible, and perhaps even more probable, 
that a verb of motion is concealed in the dubious signe. 

‘The phrase ith ns does not appear to occur elsewhere.—Kb “ cool,” “quiet; so, 
for example, m passages quoted by Srimarnnena, Zeitechrift flr dgypt, Sprache, vl. 34 
(1896), p. 22.—N", of fields, occurs in a late inscription, where a certain kind of field 


‘ “i acs ix f ath the meaning i uncertain, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 


Sprache, vol. 35 (1897), p. 14, 1.8, ete. 
The meaning of the sentence beginning with the word bd-t is uncertain. Cun 


there bes reference to the treading in of the seed Ly swine sa mentioned by Herodotus 
(1, 14) and illustrated in certain Thebau tombs? Or is the sense that spelt is so 
abundant that it is even thrown to the ewine | 

For dp see SPIEGELBENG, foc. cit, p. 20. 


ort MONIT) BS 1 2 Oe I— KA lane iy 


"—" 7/8 af a line. lost hh == r e Ai i aul wy half a line lost £ Z' 












i 





(aah Koos 





* Un probable. * fiw ia quite likely, of 1. 13. 
Now they were displeasing im the heart of His Majesty:—* As for your counsels.., 

Pe these “A°awe, WhOs-cse0e[ Behold, L will fight (1)) with the “A'wmn, abil (?) 
rar" Jorkisn comes. Af ciccc.. with weeping, The entire land [shall acclatm me (?) 
tha wietorions ruler (7)] within Thebes, Kamdse, who protects Egypt.” 

The king expresses displeasure at the words of hia counci)lors: and reiterntes his 
intention to figrhit 
The restoration of the list words is suggested by the beginning. of 1. 2. 


es eee PO) lh 2k Coe at, 
eo Sn shale ers Site fam} of 
=a ‘¥h2 2k Be mr th 
Ne ne a a 
ite ae Ate BO Milick 
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A correction, prohably over a deleted wm of which the lower end is still visible, © Certain: 


for the spelling see L 18  ¢M partly deleted. ¢ Written almost tike “Or it 
f Highly probable ; zx eae had been suggested, but is not appropriate to ihe context nor yet ln keeping 


with the Seta ot of the porind. 


f sailed down as a champion to overthrow the ‘A'amu by the command af Anviin, 
just of counsels, my army being valiant in front of ma like a pery blast; troops of Mazot 
on the top(?) of our strongholds(?) to spy out the Setyu and to destroy their plucas; 
East and West bringiny thetr fot, and my army abounding im supplies everywhere 


From the account of the deliberationa which preceded the campaign Kamésé now 
goes on to narnite the events of the cuimpaign itself, speaking tm the first person. 

Sis! “to repel,” “overthrow,” perhaps Coptic cwe evertere, transitively only here, 
below, L 14, and Viewna Stele, no, 66—= Reeweil de Travan, vol. 9, p. 38, , Wooo 
a | AN a) “standard-bearer of (the regiment called) ‘Overthrowing 
it fF r | | | 
Takhiza.”” 

The nome Md'y Mazoi really refers to a particular race of Nuthians, whom the 
Egyptians appear to have ased as ausiliaries. In the New Kingdom the word seems 
to It sed in a non-ethnie sense to mean something like “policoman”; and some bave 
thought it to be the origin of the Qoptie aaror “soldier,” for which at all events we 
have no other satisfactory derivation (see, however, GRirrrry, rH, Rylands Papyri, p31 oe —_ 


<S = 4} 
Se Ca is a fare word, occurring in the tithe Vb Bo Fer 


Sue II. 3, 9 (the MS. reavls re a) and as the name of a town; the verbal stem tyr 


appears to mean “to keep safe” or something similar, see GARbINER, ddmonitivns, p. 89. 
There seems, however, a certain contradiction 1 in thy statement that Mazol were placed 
in strongholds “in order to search out" the Setya; how the discrepancy is w be 
explained I de not know, A metaphorical sense like “as the chief of our bulwarks” 
is perhaps not altogether out of the question. 


ASTM RET 
SJyiWs= —s % Ther BG 04 PB 





Boeaboul? “ wens =i sibe ae 
ee on Ys Uj Y Zi “44 it s 2) BEN 
Mee N 





* Hardly aw’, © Or Ty Ay The last sign of the line might bam, * The reading Tri may 
he regunied as certain ; two cadabeattre Oo would naturally at thin periad hare the same appearance 
Journ, of Egypt Arch. Ht 14 
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ag SE. for which seq. Miturn, ap, et., vol. 4. 72, MQ wEEViiL. © A correction, * Porhnpe the 
twe lower signs are to be joined and prad us e——: ihe word intendad i9 nnknown / ¥ partly 
eovernd by dn WT att? . 


E veut forth a strong troop of Masel, and spent a while(?) in order te coop wp (2) 


-scLet the son of Pio in Nefrus. I onffered kim nat to escupe, I turned book the 
Asiatics, f.......Rgypt....... und he made(?) as one who...u....the power of the Astatica, 


I spent the night in my ship, my heurt being glad. 


This passage teems with difficulties, both palasographical and lexicographical. The 
word “ny ocours obscurely below | 16, and nowhere else; with it may perhaps be 
connected ToS in the Annals of Tuthmosis IIT (Serax, Uréunden, 1, 661), which 
possibly means a military encampment or enclosure: 

Nefrusi, properly written l= ‘Ss NS is the next place of importance north of 


Shinin in the Golénischeff Glossary, and was in no case situated further away than 
Kém el-Ahmar; see Newseenr’s note, op. eit, p. 119, a, 11, 

Sh, *to spend the night” is not known to me elsewhere in this form; bat a word 
‘swh; which may be related occurs Prise 14,5; Aviron. Abydos IIT, pl. 29, 


Nem ee! EIU gan ie 
1H seas je eI FINEE SRK™ 
$Se~ Yehrlfoos=lo peso= 
New APRA SS se see “lyon 

eo Sox isrnlir «Oe GIS Rela! i 
ORDA ANITA Wel oho al 


SB ReRUsSwo = FS feMert a= 


ea KET lle ter ee 

















* «fim more proable than P=. 8 A ontration Very dinbtfal, and probably corripted 
out of the determinative: of wmnd ¢ bets * roll jv not probible, © fosding very doubt! + perbinpa 
sume eorruyition of Vfresy. * Perhaps omend pJava again, 
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When day ditwned I was on him, as it were a hawk. Wien the time of perfuning 
the mouth (77) arrived, I overthrew him, £ destroyed his wall, I slew his folk, I conawel 
us wife to go down to the river-hink My aoldiers were like lions with their prey, 
ounrying of slaves, oultle, fut and honey, and dividing up Meir possessions, ther hearts 
rejoicing. The region of Nef[rusi (71) came down (7), was no great. thing for: ws (P) 
to cmfine ite soul(??), The (f)...0f Per-Shag (7) was lacking (77), when I came to if, 
Their horses (7) fled inside. The garrison (?)........-----. me 

The discomfiture of Teti, aon of Piopi, in the region of Nefruai, is valuted. 

The analogy of other texts, ay. Sinule R 36, makes it probable that Aprn mw Ww 
sty-r; refers to some specific hour of the day; but sty-r/ “perfume of the mouth ” 
does not seem to occur elsewhere except as a feminine proper name. The alternative is 
to suppose that the word is a poetical synonym fora breath,” and that the sentenes 
moans “in as short a time as it take to draw a breath."—The sending down of 
Tetis wife to the river-bank must signify that she was appropriated by the conqueror.— 
Psé$ is an impossible form; the ordinary infinitive psi should be emended. 

The meaning of the last few sentences is extremely problematical, and my con- 
Jectural renderings make very free with both vocabulary and grammar—Pr-S/k is on 
unknown place-name; the reading is none too certain—Htr here more probably refers 
to horses than to cattle; if horses are mesnt, this will be the earlies: Egyptian 
reference to them. 

A few words remain to be said with regard to the writing and the language of 
the text in general, It is the work of a very careless and ignorant copyist, and 
abounds in smudges, alterations and ambiguities of all sorts. These defects are mainly 
responsible for the difficulties experienced by a translator, thongh it must be admitted 
that new words and idioms not found elsewhere are also to be counted among the 
obstacles: 

The grammar, on the whole, is that of the historical texts of the Middle Kingdom, 
but here for the first time we find the independent use of e 4p, = oun Je . even 
perhaps (1. 4} in the furmation of a future tense fn +, which does got recur later. 
The employment of the possessive adjectives bx4 BA Nd ye rs iar iw A 
as also a departure from the oli anmalistic style, Under the stricter administration 
of the Tuthmesides this encroachment of popular idiom upon the more formal official 
style is repressed; bat in the snatches of conversation inscribed on the walls of private 
tombs such lapses are by no means rare. 





Consecutive ‘TRANSLATION, 


Year 3, Horus * Appearing-tpon-liis-Throne,” Two Goddesses * Repecting- Monuments.” 
Horus of Gold ° Making-content-the-Two-Lands! King of Upper and Lower aypt 
[Wasthe|per{re, Son of Re] Kumiee, granted life, beloved of Amen-re’, lord of Thrones- 
of-the-Tuo-Lands (Karnak), like Re" for ever and ever, 

The victorious king within Thebes Kanuise, granted life eternatly, was beneficent Jay 4; 
and Re* [madd] iim into « veritable ling, und granted ta hin wictory in wry truth. 
Thereupon His Majesty spoke in ius paluce to the council of officers which wes with him : 

14—2 
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“T should like to know what purpose serves omy strength, when one \prince ts m 
Averie and anether a in Kueh, and J oat united with ow ‘A’am and a Negro 
wan holding his slice of the Black Lanil—iwho share Me land with me J dv not 
pase hom (HY as for as Memphis; the water (1) of Egypt. Behold, he holds (?) Shaviin, 
ond Ho man rests, betng wested (7) through servitude (P) of the Setyu. I sill grapple 
with hig, that J tnay cleowe open his belly, My desire ve to deliver Egypt, aul to 
srvite (7) the (Aan | 

Then spoke the great men of his council:—* Behold, the ‘A'anin howe [adeaneed (?)| 
ae fur as Cusae, they have pulled out()), ther tonquee all together, We are secure in 
the possession of our Black Land. Blephuntine ia strony, und the middle part (¥!) ia with 
ua as far as Cusae, The finest(!) of their fields are ploughed for us. Our cattle are 
in the papyrus marshes, The spelt ia sent(!) to our swine, Our cattle are not taken 
WAY. 5 ...ccecceres-s ooh necdunt of it He holds the land of ‘the ‘A’amu, and we hold 
the. Blaok Gund Then (eohiever (1)] comes and laide(!) and ucte(!) [agonal (!)] we, 
then da we act against Aim.” | 

Now they were displeasing t the heart of His Majesty —“ As for your counsels 
serecereces thOSE ‘A’ om, whois... [ Behold, £ will fight (N] with the *A’amu, until (/) 
good fortune comes. If,.......-.-. with wmeemng. The entire land [ahall aoglaini me () 
the victorious ruler (7)) within Thebes, Kandae, who pratects Egypt.” 

T sailed down as a champion to overthrow the ‘A'camn by the covered of Anvitn, 
just of counsels, my army being valiant in front of me bike a ery blast; troops of Maszwi 
on the top(?) of our atronglolila(?) to spy out the Setyu and to destroy their places; 
Kast and West bringing their fat, aul my army abonuding ia sipplies everywhere. 
I gent forth a strong troop of Marci, and spent a while(?) in order to coop wp (17)... 
fiefs the son of Pigg an Nefrusi, If aujfered him not to escape. Lf turned back the Asokie 
Piece Egypt. A a okie , and he wade (?) ae one wie...-,.., the power of the Asiaties. T spent 
the night im my shins iy heute being glad, 

When day dawned Iowis om him, as it were a hawk, When the time of perfuming 
the mouth (7?) arrived, J overthrew him, f tlestroyed his wall, J slew his folk, J cused 
his wife to go down to the river-bank. Mi soldiers were like lone with their prey, 
carrying off slaves, cattle, fol and honey, and dividing up their possessions, thetr hectrty 
fgets The region of MefTrust(2)] cane down (f?), i wae na great thing for sil 

to. confine ite soul (7). Thed?)...af Becnog i 8 wns sere when I come to df 
Their horses (?) fled inside. The garrison (/)... 





CONCLUSIONS. 

In uttempting to estimate the histarival value of this text it appears to me that 
the question of the date at which it was written is of far greater: inyportance than 
the question as to the literary category in which it is to be classed. Il aa 1 believe 
with Mr Grreerra and Professor Newpenny, the actual writing dates from within a 
few years of the time when the events recorded are supposed to have taken place, it 
is surely incredible that those events should be wholly fictitions: The impression (lust 
1 gain from the narrative does not agree in the least with that which it appears to 
have made upon M. Wernn:—" Mais si lea caractires paléographiques de cet ordre 
doivent @tre pris en considérution, ils ne sauraient, dans le eas actuel, prévaloir contre 
wn fait pour ainsi dire immécdiat, et qui ressort aveo dvidence de: la seule lecture Jy 
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document, A savoir, quil fut compost, postérieurement & la victoire définitive der 
Thébains sur jes Septentridnanx'” For my part, Iam unable to discover any word 
or phrase which indicates or implies that the writer was aware of the subsequent 
taking of Avaria andl of the ultimate triumph of the Thebans On the contrary, 
unless the text in its complete form, against the custoni of early times, wae aa 
long-and circumstantial as the stele of the Ethiopian Pinnkh, the detailed description 
whieh the Carnarvon tablot gives of the taking of Nefrust would surely have appeared 
ridiculously loog and out of proportion im the light of the far tore important events 
that followed. Bo this as it may, it ia impossible to assent to M. WEILLs central 
proposition, which ts that the references to Avaria and to the Asiattes liere are merely 
the conventional ofickés of triumphal proclamations of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and as 
sich without historical value, Much space that cannot here be spared would be 
required to do justice to M. Wertt’s complicated thesis, I would merely state that, 
in my opinion, he. altogether overshoots the mark in his ultra-sceptical analysia of 
our sources; m wholly uncritical acceptance of the letter of their text would, 1 am 
convinced, give a better idea of the real historical facts than is obtained by such 
hypercritical methods. 

M: Wei. has, however, tightly perceived’ that the Carnarven Tablet belongs 
to tle same eategory of texts as the great stele of Tutankhamtn discovered by 
M. Lecrarm at Karnak, thongh how he reconciles this view with his spinion that it 
is posterior to the iaking of Avaris, i posterior to the reign of Kamise himeelf, 
is not apparent. In point of fact, the Carnarvon Tablet presents all the customary 
characteristics: of the stelae erected in the temples by the Pharawha in onler to 
usual for the Pharaoh to be represented in debate with his ministers, whose advice 
often amounts te mere Aattering approval of the king’s own project, though sometimes, 
aa here, they urge a less darmg course of action than the Pharaoh himeel! proposes 
anid subsequently carries ont®. It is by no means unlikely that the text of the tablet 
is u direct copy from a stele set up by Kamdse in one of the Theban temples. There 
are trreguiarities in the first line, which suggests that this may have been adapted 
from the descriptive epithets accompanying the seene of woralup regrlarly foun 
within the ronnded upper portion of commemorative stelas We may pichure te 
ourselves the figure of Kamdse standing before Amin, the royal and the divine titles 
being engraved above their respective owners’ heads ; between the two, nd at the very 
top, may have been seen the regnal date. This particular stele tay have appealed 
to the writer of the Carnarvon Tablet am account of the bolilness of its metaphors or 
some other plexsing features in its style. “That his motive in making the copy wus. a 
literary one may be concluded from the facts: that the reverse bears the begniming of 
the Proverbs of PtakAotpe and that the amaliey tablet also contained a moral tractate. 
Tb does not, however, follow that the purpose of the original was the aame as that of 
the copy. The best analogy for what has taken place here will be found in @ parch- 
ment document, inscribed in hieratie, wow m Berlin’: this records certain buildings 





\ Journal dategue, eleventh seria, vol, & (1913), ps Rie: 

= Up, ol. p. 640, 

= 2, to the Annals of Tathmosia 111, seo Baxasren, noveid Records, vol. 1, $3 420-1, 
‘Sen Hutasrap, Aaceweat Hecerala, vol ‘t, $§ 498-600. 
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mate by Senwosret I at Heliopolis and is a copy made at the time of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty; the intrinsic interest, apart from the language, makes it impossible to regard 
this as a romance, und tere is, accordingly, reasonable grown) for supposing that the 
original waa atv alithertic commemorative stele, For a similar reason we must reject 
M. Maspeno’s view tliat the Carnarvun, Tablet contains the begmomg of @ -semi- 
historical tale; Egyptian tales, as we know then, deal with subjects far more fantastic 
than mere descriptions of warlike operations. 

There appears, therefore, to be no reason why we should not give just as nivuch 
credenve to the warrative of the Carnarvon Tablet as to any other officm!l Egyptian 
eommenorative stele. No doubt this kind of historical source in not all that coukt be 
desired, but. since wo can neither contradict nor qualify its stitemente we must muke 
shift with them as best we may. In point of fact, the information that wo obtain 
fron) the Carnarvon Tablet agrees very well with our previous views on the Hyksos 
period, In the romance of the Selker papyrus» Sequenré’ isa more or less obedient 
vassal of the Hyksos ruler Apophis. Kamése was probably the immediate predecessor 
of Amosis I, since both are associated together in the famous find of jewellery and on 
an inserrption at Toshkeh in Lower Nubia', From the tomb of Ahmidse af FE] Kab 
we learn that Amosis I drove the Hyksos out of Avaria and mbsequently defeated 
them, after n long siege, at Sharuhen in Jidah The movernent of which this defost 
signalized the triumphant ending may have been the direct and unbroken continuation 
af the more modest campaign undertaken by Kamoése. The utmost limit of Kamise's 
ambition seems to have been the re-capture of Memphis (1, 4); whether it -waa he or 
Amosi# to whom that honour fell is not yet known to in 

Professor Newserry has disenssed the same of the conquered foe and the 
geography of the tablet with his usual acumen and historical insight*, Teti le shows 
tu have Ween a familiar vame iu the Seventeenth and early Eighteenth Dynasties, anil 
Piopi to be merely « variant form of Apopi, Apophis, Thus Teti, son of Piopi, may have 
been the sen of one of the Hyksos raters called Apophis, probably the last of them: 
Professor NEWBERRY notes that the prominence of Cusae in the narrative of the 
tablet agrees with thy statements of the Imacription set up by Hatshepsut at: Speos. 
Artemidos, There the famous queen describes her restoration of various temples mined 
at the tine when the Asiatics were in the land, and the temple of Cusae is the 
southernmost that sie mentions. Later, in the Eighteenth Dynasty, the province known 
as ves or Southern Egypt appeara to have had its northern boundary a little above 

Cusae, and it may have been for this reason that the Hyksos deliberately placed their 
boundary there. It ia true that a lintel of an Apophis and a bleck of Khian have 
been found at Gebelén, some distance south of Thebes; but it is far from certain that 
the Hyksos domination ever netually extended a4 far us there, 

Not the least taoteresting point about, the: Carnarvon Tablet ia ite allusion bo 
a powerful prince in Kush, who claimed equality with the Theban Pharaol. This 
reference is confirmed by the biography of Ahmése of Fl Kah, whence we learn 
that the defeat of the Hykeos at Sharuhen was immediately followed by a Nubian 
campaign, where “His Majesty made 4 great alanghter” and Abmése earned for the 
second time the reward of gold given to doughty warriors: 





1 We, Le Hyfeoa, py: 150-2, * Peon, 8. 2 A vol. 85 (1918), pp. L712, 
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MEROITIO STUDIES 
By F. Li. GRIFFITH 
(Continyed from p. 30) 

IT. Prockess oF Decirnenvent. 


[ sow take the opportunity afforded by the Jowrnal to lay before its readers a 
review of progress jn the subject since 1912, when the commission given to me hy the 
Fund to collect and publish Mervitic inscriptions was finally discharged. The materials 
published down to that moment were all included, discussed and indexed in the 
following volumes, to which constant reference is made in these Studies either by 
pages or by the numbered inscriptions in each memoir:— 

Mero# 1909-1910, by Garstang, Sayce and Griffith, Oxford 1911 (Mer,), 

Karandg, the: Meroitic inscriptions of Shablil and Harandg (with three introductory 
chapters on the Meroitic writing and language) by Griffith, Philadelphin 1011 (Kar. 
and wSh.). 

Meroitic Inscriptions by Grittith (EEF. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey), 
Part J, London 1911; Part U1, 1912 (Jnser.). 

A’ review of these three memos by the comparative philologist Schuchardt of 
Grez' contains especiully valuable remarks on the verbal(!) prefixes shown in the 
benerlictions of the funerary texts 

The fifth volume of text of Lepsius’ Denkmdler (L. D. v Yoxt), prepared by 
Wresainski from the uote-books of the expedition in Nubia, gives valuable information 
about the finding of Meroitic inscriptions and occasional corrections or vanutions 
af copy. 

Further material has been published as follows :-— 

(1) A elab engraved with a hymn (/) Tunagry, Vievkotko Egipetabith nadpisia’ in 
the Zapiskt of the Imperial Hussian Archaeological Society, Tome vit, 1912. 

(2) An inscription of Akinizaz at Dakka, already noted as Jnser. 04 but reserved 
for Dr Roeder's publication of the temple, is now given in he Tempel ron Dakke, 1, 
pls. 16, 24. 

(3) A stela set up by Akinizaz in-a smal) temple at Meroé found by Garstang 
in 1914 and published with mdex of words by Phythian-Adams and brief comment 
by Sayce in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, vol, vir, It is the longest Meroitic 
text yet known and is practically complete. 


' WAM, xxvin, 1k 
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f have also in my hands for publication over forty funerary inseript 
Faris and « number of ostrica from Faras and BGohouw. Among Prof Ganitang’s 
inscriptions mre considerable fragments of a four-sided stela or obelisk found by hiny In 
1911, of which Prof. Sayce has most kindly communicated to me his copy, Numerals 
extracted from these unpublished texts were quoted in the previous instalment of Studies. 

The most convenient method of registering the advances mae will be to follow 
the necount of the writing and language given in the Introduction to the AKarandy 
memoir, supplementing each section in order. The first objects aimed at there ture 
to distinguish clearly the different letters of the hieroglyphio and cursive’ alphabets, 
fix the correspondence of the Lieroglyphic and the cursive forms, and sseertain the 
aound which exch letter represented. The resulting table of the alphabet was printed 
for reference at the begining of each volume in the ELELF, memoir on -Meroittic 
Inscriptions and is here reproduced. 





“ $2 initial aleph ora | oie ty r 
Pe le a FF 4 
mw YY « = bUhhy 
4 we Oo - hhh 
wom» | =e 
0 i 
] é Ww) ‘p : : 
Cl Ae Bg 
ee tae =: £ ¢€ 
uM Fe  8 ae ee” 
a = tf 
yu os 4 Te oh -s 
Also + = stop to sepanite words. 


It may be remarked that some of the items noted in the following pages hava 
been already stated, moatly in Mercitie Tnseriptions, Part IJ, while others have come 
to hight eine, 


Kor, pp. 3—4, We can eee definitely in Meroitic writing, besides (1) te sivns 
of the alphabet and (2) the group of dots commonly weed as a divider of words—which 
ulone conatitate the bulk of the inseriptions—some other tarer classes of signs, timely 


1 For convemence | have teverted to the term ‘eursive’ imatesd of *demotic’ which was ae 
in Karamig for the non pictorial form of the writing, thus oonditing ‘denotic' to its usual employment 
for the tates forme of cursive Egyptian. 

: Altered te #4 io these Biulies 
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(3) purely numerical signs', (4) metrical signs®, (5) a few doubtful aymbola euch as 
+ in the hieroglyphic texts’, and those like an arrowhead and @ brush which are 
found in accounts on ostraca*, These lost are probably ideographic. 


| Kor. pp #—5, For the equivalence of the hieroglyphic alphabet with the cursive 
several further equatiouy are available, hut are ouly coufinmatory of the resuits already 
achieved without supplying direct proof thar # =F or G= 7, (These equivalences 
however are certain on other grounds,) 

10. ‘The royal name Akinimz 9:4 ff Sh Meroe 2= V4 A 3S2 
fnaor. 93, St. af Akin. Ih. 1, 26, 

dL The divine name Makezeke [4 ([)9e [0%] on the columns of Naga 
and Amara. fnser, 4, 34 — S2/ SSI Merve 13/3. [nsor, 04/0, Tho third yowel here 
ahows curious variations, 

12. The divine name Agwezix for Chana HY ve la ys. Ht wela tnscr- 
o, 23, 36, 38 = [J ]¢4 WS /2[S2_] Fnscr. 1280/2 pr pe WS) (Algesitit, genitive 
af (A)gezts*, Har. 20/4. 

13. The geographical (7) term | Alm} Jnser, 28, $32 = 3/3 8Su-4 Jnser 
94/30; and PAS A dl inter. BA = S/PSOIFSM Inger. V4/2 jnreqe, yireye * south(t)," 
see Fnser. 1p. 12. 

4. The geographical (7) term oof & )] A Jnsor, 34, 84= 953A /<~ Insor. 75/8, 
10 tenkel “west (7)," | 

15. The word ?=*%§ Inser. 26, 28, 32— <$2_ passim, até “water,” see Ingor. 
itp, 38. | 

16. The. word Rola Fnecr. 1 12 seen in the man’s name ($47) 7 5 cuS 0 
Shab, 2/5, 

Most of the few hieroglyphic groups that:are known, including even those which 
represent proper names, have now at least partial equivalenta im the abundant cursive 
texta Nothing has-been found to ahake the equivalences attained m Aapandy. 


Kar. pp. 8—10. New equations (with Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotic and 
with Greek) to prove the phonetic values of the signe are plentiful, First of all wa 
ean add to the equation (nu) for the name of Rome another spelling F Jou S2_ 
Arame from the early atela of Akiniaag, Il, 3—3._ 

(ur) The royal name: mAAoSs(FoR Mer. 15, Jnecr. o, I7 = 





| Above pp. 22—24 and Pl. VI. | 

? "The groups of dots above pp. 22—23, PL Vio lewer edge right-hand emt 
* See references in dimer, 1 ph TA 

1 PL VE wt. the extree right-hand end of the bute rows 

PC’, Aur * Ft | (4) and pi 24 for Ue forny; Agent la for Agena +dietit 


fourm wf Egypt, Anth, at 16 
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(at) ws Jord $ Insor. 77, T8= Pyr. A. Lf at Meroe Jnecr. 





ip. 78 At Naga the Mervitic gives SpA & Insor. 17, 20 20, with an extraordinary 
variation of Ag for 2 & I suspect that parr “great pagar” is the real meantng. 


(vy) The name Sty Pty For. 89/7 = | 
Meroe, Jnaer. 1 p. 87. ‘ 

(z) SW <—JIS%_ Kar, 51, 52 probably = ASparoas werrns LD. vi 
Gr. S17, /nser. ou p. 47. 

(aa) The matis name 97-2 52_ Ker. 11 probably = first part of the royal 
| at Dakka, Znser. 1 p. 82. 


(bb) “The man's nate © ($2) SAP 3 4/4 Far, 4/9 probably =dem. Atnictin(rye), 
L. 2. vi, dem. 18, Freer. 1p. 4b. 

(cc) The man's patne SAM Fnsor. 85/1 probably =dem, Sea’, L. D. v1, dem: 20, 

(di) The man's name -9/4-2/42 Jnser, 153/5=dem, Snpte at Dakka, L. D. vi, 
dem; 1656/2, Znger. it p. 25. 

(ee) The man’s name SM 4354/6 Inser. 89=dem. Wygy, Wyngy, above p. 27. 

(7) The pince-name $959 Insor, 94/27, 31 = Terps Lnser. up. 30), 

(gg) The woman's name (34) 33243 Insor, 89/L=dem, T-spsi Teves, 
above p. 27. 

(44) The man's tame SISSS fngcr. 89/5, S)/>$ Far. +4/3 =dem, P-‘hn 
Tlayeupis, Coptio wagus, nadie, above p. 27. 

(i) The mans name $25 Inser, 89/0=dem, Bh, (ID)8ryyrs, Coptic hu, above 
p, 27. 

(yj) The woman's nome <3 /4- Kar. 84, Inaer. 135 = dem. J-bkt (pron. 
T-bela) “the fetanle hawk” Tye. 

(KE) The man’s name “*3547% Jhaer, 88/2 and the woman's: +3547 p Ineer. 
85/1, 1R4/t— dem. Pa-'S4, Ta-'S+4 (pron, Paési, Taési) Manic, Qancig, 

(4) ‘The divine name “-352_ Aw Tnser, 49 ad fin. = wes Ione. 

(win) The place-name 53 : B/+ is the expression Wa: Tew : webitelé: “ Isis 
to the Pure Mountain,” Jnser, 75/i" = Ty, a), H| Dw-w't “The Pure (or Holy) 
Mountain.” 

(mt) The title /225— Jnser, 30/11 =dem, p-mr-du (pron. p-le-shon), Xerwnes, 
above p. 24, cf, Srizgennerc, Reo, de Prov, xx1v 187. 

(oo) The tithe S295 Seu52_ Kar. 82/3 =dem. ‘rit(m)gye, above p, 23. 








' This waa read Posen, Jie. 1 po a6, following Brnesoh, 

* (Cf. Sricntacna, Mwewuetiberou, p, 52%, 

* Thin statue of Jat nursing Horus ia shown hy LD. Tort v S71 to have lean, foun) uot af 
Mom imt in the Unt Tormple at Jebel Raricat, which bill was dalled the Pure (or Holy) Menuantain 
in Keyption, Baga, (Net Geogr, 100, 
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(pp) The divine name 2 4_}(52_) Kar, p.55 and passim, St. Akin. IL 19, 20, 30= 


aa dem. ‘Mn-htp, Aperwiys, Aperades, seen in Coptic (jaawoatn. The 
Meruitic Fae ibepped the ¢ before jp’. 





Kar. tip. 10,11. For ascertaining the sounds likely to be represented in Meroitic, 
the names of earlier “ Ethiopians,” ylelding the list of ninsteen aounds on p. 10, are 
if much leys trportance than the Nubian names of the Meroitie period written in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotic. The brief note of the components of these on 
p: LI needs expansion. 

I Mersitio names and titles written in’ Egyptian hieroglyphs, These fall ito 
three series marked by differences of spelling— 

(a) the early royal names Epyazerys and Azhlamam, spelt. in good Egyptian 
style on the temples which they built in the northern border-land called the 
Dodecaschoentia, 

(8) royal names, etc, including Epyaperns from Merse and other sites in the 
south, generally in. very corrupt spelling, 


(y) the personal names 11,41 Wyty Wayekive and > | lf 


Qrny Qérefi ina very late liieroglyphic graffito at Dakka. 

Most of the groups cau be found in the Index on pp. 74-8 of Jnaer. ry the 
Tet of Lepsing’ Dendmdler gives some confirmations of or variation from other 
copies. It should be noted that the Mervitic name-elemant Myé!, Meyél, Jmecr, 88/3, 
80/4 (Myél-temeye and Moél-temze, ch above pp. 25—27), Aer. 110 (Tigéle) Sh.9 
M[elgelals (1) appears to be uae in the eartouches ({— > — 5) on ja) 
Amani-megét-bz (7) Lars. Konigsbuoh no, 042, LD. Text ¥ 335 and (—e laeag ri 
Megéltk L. D. v 39 (ending === 1. 36) chi L. J. Test ¥ 305. 

Apart from the groups for Egyptian elements like \ ome the following letters are- 
employed im epelling these numies: 





generally initial as im Epyaxeryns; final in Jirtre above: (y) anil in the other 
cartouches of Pyr. B.10 at Meroe, 
4) final (<2?) in Kardaxy, ete.) later (y) = y in Wyky (Wayekiye), Qray (Qérefi), 
ll ee £) (y) and o (A). 
in Mry-Amu-asrw and Amani-asrw (1); NB. later (y) + - Wa in Wayckiye, 
3S) in Brtre above (y). 
es in Pirtr above (¢). 


_ 

1 Ty equate Amannp with the-god Amenopi, Amenaji, Ajgersspus, Ez. \a Ta) (ef Hiauewan 
above js 33 and refermices there), dem “Mn“yy ba loss setiviiotory; at Prof. Sayoe evidently prefers 
the above interpretation of thi name, Liverpool Anuila af drehaeology, vu 34. The tang Anmenhotp [1 
was widely worshipped ln Wubia, 





15—2 
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i in Pemry Tnser. 1 po BT; = (2) in Myleth. 

woos ID Kevéaen, ote. 

SOL in Qereh () Fever, 1p. 7H (1 p. 87); Inter (7) ~~] in Qéren. 

—— in Atmani-tére, Epyaperny (a), ete.; en in Kpyaperns (Meroe), Ariknaletr 
Jaser. 1 p. 78, Qérefi: (+). 

@ in Ariknirér} | ii ..pfth-Amani Inacr, 1p, 78. 

e— in Ashl-Amm Inscr. 0 p. 32. 

fa «doubtful in Jvser, 1 p 85, ef LD, Tart v p, 319 where 2s is given 
instead of [5. | 

—, — in Kardaxy; =, 1 in Nik-Amens; later th in Wydey. 

4 in Epyaperns (a); €, €1 in Epyaperyy (Meroe) and Mgl-tk [in Egyptian © ocours 
for *) q freqoently in Qyers at Kalabshe as was noted by Lepsius, L. D, Text v 25, 
of Gaururen, Kalobshu, Pls I—LX. ©} may be written by the Meroites on aecount 
af the form of /? q};-(_] in Qérei Tuser, mn p. 76, SBy in Qéret (9). 

© in Brive; == in Amanitére, ete; it in Karéaey; o— in Amanitére Jnegor, t 
p. 7. 

i it Ashkl-Aman, == in Kure(!) nso. © p. 86, 


II. Non-Egyptian eames and titles written in very late demotic graffiti in the- 
lemples of the Dodecaschoenus; Indexed likewise in Jnser. u pp. 75-6, Here we find 

"In ‘krre, ‘roti n jaye, eto. 

y in Wygy above (ee). 

wim Wyay, 

Ain “ritindgye, 

p in Sapte Jnser. 1p. 25. 

min Blmty freer. tp. 38: 

# in Snpte. 

ay in ‘Qéref. 


# in Shwa, Sapte. 

8()) in Stltn Tnaor, 12 25, which might however be read Milt, see the facsimile 
L. D. vi Bi, 66 no. 154 | 

k, gin ‘krre, Bkmty, ‘voigze, Wygy. 

q in gray, Wysne Bruascu, Thes, 1003. 

tm ‘rhtgye. 

‘These two lists agree well enough with the resulta previously obtained an to 
the composition of the Meroitic alphabet, although neither is complete for every sound 
in the Jatter: The mést notable fit is that ¢ in both the demotic list and. the 
hieroglyphic is doubtful, as this has a bearing on o subsequent discussion, Alzo it 
must be observed that amongst the names in the Pyramids of Meroe there is 
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Tnser. 1 p. 76, Lb. D. Tet © p, 303; unless there is a mistake in 


i i= 
the copy we have bere the letter To & which sound is not otherwise traceable in 
Merottic. It seems.as Hf the name were. non-Meritic and must be either old or else 
s anrvival inte Méroitic times from the older state ianguage and Ethiopian dynasty 
of Taharqa. | have therefore nob utilised 1 for the wbove alphabet, 

The only consonantal sign in the Mersitic alphabet for which no equation could be 
found to prove its vale was =, 2, The others, however, having been enfiiciently settled, 
it seemed by their elimination that Jy must le the equivalent of Ey. ==> or i and 
thera were some arguments besides for making it « dental (Aap. p. 16) The value: 
< was therefore assigned to it, a sound which is also a prominent element in the 
Eg. word wz'-t, the name of the sacred eye <2—. Its equivalence with i is now further 
indicated by. the probable equation (aa) and it seems impossible to doubt its correct- 
ness, The transliteration z is of course only an approximation for a sound more like 
the Coptic «, 6, Le, 4 (dj), € (teh). 

As to the other consonants the most important new equations are perhaps (aa) (hh) 
for > =A, confirming this value for it, whereas = ish 

The value of each consonantal sign m Meroitio is- now well established within 
closs limits, although there is still room for discussion as to precise valires and the 
most suitable transliterations. | 

All the new material confirms the observation that A_ may be followed in writing 
by “+ or by / though aot by $, whereas 4 (which commonly varies with /_) is 
vever followed by a vowel sign, The natural conclision is that A= fullowedl by 
S, and I do not see any cogent objection to this on other grounds. 

fu will be seen from: the equations (5) (y) (m) {n) (ec) (dd) (gg) (RE) (TZ) (nn) taat 
wi (#) and ¢(«) are hopelessly intermingled in the uses of 3 (which 1s denved from an 
Egyptian character for &) and J (derived from an Egyptian 3); and 3 vanes with Jf 
especially in <-35$_ Werrns. While vi/ is never followed by «a vowel sign, 3 is 
commonly followed by 4 and /, but by $ apparently only in thitwe caace amongst 
my inseriptions;—In Kar. 54 Jil S2532_ the FF seems fairly certam, and in the great 
steln of Akinizax apparently we haye (4-53 in | 7 and 9/e-23533) in |. 11; 
whereas in Kar, 131 we ‘should read $93 instead of 753, and im Fuser, 92/17 for 
353 probably 353 or 35>. There is no clesr case of # occurring im Egyptian 
transeripts of Moroitic names in either hieroglyphic or detotic. Tt would therefore 
sean probable that Meroitie madé vo distinction between ¢ and 4, at least in writing, 
and that Ji/= 3 followed by 5S. 

The two equations. in (ke) are of great interest. [In the first place they show 
how the Egyptian form of the name of lors nee, mcs was Tendered in Meroitie writing, 
cod ue onnfites the exeeptsounl ase tthe Egyptian name (rendered Ashy) we shown in 
(il); otherwise one would suspect the latter of being merely an error of the ascribe in 
this rither faulty text (Jrser, I p. 73), since the customary form Weshi oecurs io the 
parallel phirnae at the begining of the inseription. In the second place the equutions 
in (4k) show the treatment of the lintus in Pa-t, ‘Ta-tai That vowel should follow 
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vowel was a thing not endurable in Meroitic; the difficulty was got over by the 
insertion of y. 

The vowels, The notation of vowela in Moroitic, especially of the c—a vowel 
group, and the actual valies of the vowel signs are questions which still bristle: with 
diffonities. Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotie equations, being consouantal, give no 
help in themselves, but only through Coptic equivalents. or Greek transeriptions 
Again, the vowels in Coptic varied according to dialect; no one can say precisely how 
the Egyptians in the Syene district and the Dodéecaschoenus pronounced their vowels 
in the first. four centuries av. Greek transcriptions too ave more or less vague, Even 
after allowing for the imperfection of the evidence, the uses of the vowel sigue in 
Mercitic seem curiously elusive and capricious. Perhaps the difficulties lie partly m 
the mixture of evidence fron) differimt ages, 

The ‘vowel signs are fully discussed in Kar. pp. 12, 13, qv. One only, B, /, 
solely vocalic, the other three partake of a consonantal character. 

%, 2 apparently derived from Ex. ! ). It is only used for the initial vowel 
and can be omitted at pleasure. It may be looked upon like initial aleph Sas a 
kind of consonant, a breathing followed by a vowel 

i. $ derived from Eg. q. which serves both for aleph and for y In early writing 
j $ atands often for $4/ and is then consonaital or syllabic; but naually it is only 
a vowel, | 

Syilabics with the terminal vowel 5: 
(1) y, > with y. | 
(2) Apparently }}, A, with n. 
(3) Apparently Ty, v/ with «. 
(4) fO, “= with ¢ the sign derived from the group “Ty t+A or perhaps 
more probably frota = Eg. ty, tan 

ZF, / derived from Eg, EF 'h ege “ox”; or perhaps frow 4%,-an Ethiopian substi+ 

tute for @ Ar go “face.” Tt occurs only as a vowel. 
Syllabic with the terminal vowel / - >, <— with ¢ 

‘A. “~ derived from Fy. ‘A a“hol” In early writing 4,  stanila often tor 
+-4/ and ie then syllulie; but usually it ts only a vowel, 

Syllabic with the terminal vowel 3, <* with yy 

The syllabic uses of $ and “* survive sporadically in later writing. 

Amongst the equations (a@—J) are many which ean be utilised ag evidence. for 
the veeulisation of Meroitic- 

Woh) H42(F2), equation (¢. Ono of the first rays of light that 
was obtained wie furnished by the hane of Ammon, Hore Captio gives amorn, 
traditional Greek Appa, Plolemmic papyri im compound names -ayouvis, By @ rare 
chance, however, the Greek version of a Meroitic namo containip ih eter |\ande 
has been preserved by Diodorus; most fortunately too w similar form is found for the 
Ethiopian time iv the recorda of Assurbanipal, where the name of the Se EEISNE TEE 
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Urd-amané can be contrasted with that of an Egyptian princeling Un-aminu Tt was 
the Pharaoha of the New Kingdom that introduced Ammon into Nubia and established 
his worship in temples throughout the country from Debod to Nupata, and it is ensy 
tw trace the origin of the Ethiopian form in the New Kingdom pronunciation which 
ia renderes)| Améantt, Amana w the eunciform of the Amarna tablets’, The Merottic- 
Greek -anems and the Ethiopin-Assyrian -amane indionte for +4 2($2_) the pronus- 
ciation Améné or Amianét. 

It appears then that corresponding to 6 or a in Egyptian wo may expect @ in 
Meroitic This explains (ff) we5* Ar for Egyptian gwp Hor, Iu Amara and. 
Boghaz-keni cuneiform Horus ts Hara’, so that the case i entirely consistent with 

(vn) For Eg. gaeop, Atar is necordingly to be expected. We have wctrally 
‘} =? Sp yh, where we are at liberty to. aupply ($2) before the 4, givmg Atear *. 

(ri(s) The second @ in Amane ie not written. Unwritten a appears to be 
commun and is conspicuous in je SR NptS nanara, [%=e Kiks Raréaey, 
‘Aa to the fast, n is frequently omitted in Merottie. 

(q) Aperdarys Eg. Harentvotf, Harentyatf is /4- sSeuS2 ArStatS. The group 
of consonants nty was no doubt durrod in the Egyptinn: a» varies witl) © in Coptic 
dintectically, and the o was certainly short in this werd, 

(ih) The name of tho queen of Amenhotp IIT is rendered Teie, te. ‘Teye, in the 
Amaria tablets, "The name of the city dedicated to ber in Nubia was therefore 
pronounced Ha-Teye and appears in Meroitic as S49 S2_ Atrys- 

Transeripta by Meroitic scribes in the third century «-D. of Egyptian names borne 
hy their famzlior contemporaries ought to farniah particularly reliable gnides y the 
values of the vowel signs, wapecially as Coptic equivalents and Greek versions mive 
a very pool idea of what ihe vocalization of the mame milst huve been at that time. 

(gq) (‘T-jalepalit (in Old Coptic AZ xxxvitt 82 infm) or (‘Tjshepshe, Mer. 
$-pF 54t-( Ij 5 )- 

(Ak) Pakhéo Mer, Ph/im$ and perhaps PASm>. 

(i) | (P-)Bék Mer. BSES. 

(i) T-beke() Mer. T shake. 

(kk) Pa-fse, Ta-Ese Mer: Pysé4-, Ty384- 

With: these may hie associated the transcript of the following Egyptian word: 

(a) t-washte or t-weslite Mer. Sutra S (1. 

As to $ (1) iw the first ayllable of the words the: feminine article +- which in 
Coptic has only the faintest vocalisation i randered by ¢F in (7) and (x) To the only 
other case (q7) the ¥ 15 appressed before % Tt ia unfortunate that the nase line 
article n- is suppressed ih (it) and followed by a full vowel in (44), 0 that we cannot 
quote an example with it. 

(2) Similarly in the middle of the worlls the nuvocalised m of (79) and wy of 
(i) are both written with 3- 

t Roe Rasen, Aetfashrifilicher Material ane Aldtayptiachen Vokaltsation (Berl, Abb, 1910), 

= Rasen, on cif, ps 19, 
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(3) At the end of the words the nnvocalised w of (44) wnd & & uf (ti) are written 
with §. 

It seums then that § is added to a consonant to mark the absence of vocal 
tian. But 

(4) There are important exceptions, Tn (11) (44) it represents the long vowel ¢ 
Ti one instance in (AA) ic may represent J, but it appears to have been corrected on 
the original to /. , 

/ stands for @ in (AA). 

“- stands for the short «or 1 of the Egyptian feminine termination (gq), (7) (ER), (i): 
aso for short ¢ in the accented syllabie (jj) and for short @ or ¢ in the sovented 
syllable (yg) (#). | 

Lastly, the vowel a in the unaccented syllable is denoted by Jeaving the precetling: 
coumnant bare (4h) (hk). 

The above seem to be the rules wpplicable te the transcription by Meroitic scribes 
in Lower Nubia of foreign ames iy the third century 4.0, One Greek transcript. of 
# Mervitio name is known from about the same period ; 


=, 









(f) ABparoers Mer, Brt/y$ which according to the above rules would wive the 
provocation Baratoy, assuming that / ean represent 3 (ae imlicated by the Greek) ag 
well asd The spelling of the name of this important persun, whoa occurs also at Faraz, 
Joes not vary; but one muy suppoye either that $2. properly preceded tha name byt 
was omitted in writing it, or better that Abra-, Bara: were alternative pronunciations, 
especinily when a foreigner was concerned | 

We must be cautious, however, in applying the rules to early Meroitic writing or 
lo ordinary Meroitie groups where traditional spelling from early days would more or 
leas hold sway, Changes in the pronunciation of the language or the predominance 
of a differeot dintect: might affect the spelling, aud the «eribal conventions would 
aimest certainly show some change in the course of two or three centuries. 

For traditional and early spelling we have first; 

(2) The Inte Greek transeript of the ancient title held hy Abratoy, viz, Wearye, 
Mer. pSs3i/, pSdt/, rarely pot/ (Kar); ancient post/, pét/, psit4~ (St. Akinizxz), 
p$at/ Far. 43. ‘The transcript ought to show at least how the title sounded m the 
days of Abratoy, The predominant spellings pSét/, p5est/ ought to give punts, pete 
according to the above rules, but the omission af nw is a constant phenomenon in 
Mervitie writing, The teruinal vowel is therefore the only serious difficulty, Curioualy 
enough the ancient spelling pSs, occuring only in ong iInslanes gn the stela of 
Akinizaz (|, 28). would actually five peoin)le, an excellent equivalent of the Greek 

Also first-century Greek literary transcripts of an ancient Meroiti¢ king's name, 
the queen's title pnd the ame of one of the capitals :— i 





(0) (Epyjanerne Mere Mn, Amn+— Tho Greek version anfortinately makes a 
normal Greek proper naine wind therefore may be suspected of adaptation, bit il ig 
woll confirmed by the Ethiopic-Assyrian Amané. see above On the anulogy of Abratoy 
one wight conjecture that the Spellings Mine, Ai indicated two pronunciations, 


Mane nnd: Amoc; but, as ip Egyptian the long vowel and stress preceded the w, it is 
better for the present to yooulise the word os Armane : 
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le) KRapicewy Mer; th $F, 

(s) Nawara Mer. Vpts, 

Th (hese the $ seems to represeit o nal vowel, short or long. 

“The yoonlisation of other groaps can be compared with Egyptinn spellings :— 

(d) W/#archaiv, ote, rarely W4# late: Ey. Ese Probubly Wis, Wia 

(e) Ags/r archaic, ete. Ee Usiri (ore) Probably Asin. 

(f) Ar tate writing. Eg. Hor, lat Ar te likely in Meroitic; see p. 110, 

tg) PtsyS, rarer P4-lgS. Ego wttan, The tame has oot yet been found 
earlier than about the third century Aw. in Meroitie, and the spelling seems to ogree 
with this, giving Pyléq, Piliq, 

(hk) At4-7$ late writing, Eg, Ha-Teye.. Probably Atey(e?), modern Adar 

(j) pSlw/# late writing, Eg. plemecte Probably plameés. 

(A) pSrris late writing, Eg. prit(}) Probably prit, 

im) Phre$? late writing, Eg. weagcwpac, hut once n-“apac if Krall’s copy ix correct!, 
Probably Paharas, Arabic probably Dakharas*. 

iu) SyS, Says late writing. Eg. Saa Probably Say(e?), moder Sai, see (A), 

(q) Arstts late writing. Eg. Harentyotf: Prohebly Arentat 

(n) Arm— Arm$ (1) orebsic, Ar/mS late wnting:. Eg: Hrime, ‘Powy. Probably 
Arimi, late Aréme. C& early MESz¢3, late MbSz/k5 p. 113, 

(wo) de(4e?) archaic (?). Eg. Hat-hor, Probably Atar. 

C7) SSGvSts late. Greek Tedwrss. Probably Sellél (ef Shellél). 

(i) Ad+= archaie: Eg. Rse, Esi, Probably Esi. 

(nn) pilin late writing, Eg. pleshone. Perhapa palasin. 

It seems impossible ty make ang copsiatent scheme for the vowela If the 
yocalisation of a word is known sume kind of explanition of the reasons for’ the uae 
of the vowel signa in writing it can ba giver, bul it is impossible to judge how a 
word was vyorulised from Lhe evidence of the Meroitic writing nlone, 

The value @ assigned to / is supported by |y) 2/ J9S%_ wremnngje and (2) 
—JSE_ Yrevrys; but there is cogent evidence also for an o, ¥ Valne. 

(a) je} $52. seema te correspond ta upruti in Andria cuneiform, 

FI /usS2 ‘Porn, 

(2) SiéH—cul Apsparoes. 

(hh) SPA >S_ Thayoupsy, Masi, 

‘Also the common termination cu/as or the word cv/Gs2_ is probably seen 
m the proper name [vwy-Kapou, perhaps also in lerenoss-xpoup al Dukkka!, though 
this Iast ix susveptible of another interpretation. as Peteesi# son of Krar (ve. * Frog h 

Moreover, the sign —*, <— which is! followed by / corresponds in Abe queen's 
cartouche (6) to = and perhaps == ins variant’, which last is vo ‘land ~ iu Coptic. 

| Kwari. Wiener Zetti. 7, db A. des Morguulomdee xiv, pi. 250. 


* Seq the TEN to Ayopeear) On Faran 
1 CY abhor p. 3. ' Sea Air, p. 
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Comparative philologists. like the late Prof. Sweet have told me that it ts ulmost 
inconceivable that a language shonld havo existed without’ the o—w vowel" = 

If / really represents both o—s and ¢ we can cite from Old Nubian an illustrative 
mixture of o and ¢, for opwce ‘hymm' ‘praise" has the variant opece, pe. probably 
orée; and opa ‘wine’ corresponding to Coptic apm" suypests that wAemminuge nunigglit 
appear in Meroltic as pelemishe. | | 

With regard to the origin of the value o for /, de, we may pothape seek it 
in the 2, “ of the Ethioptan-Egyptian inscriptions: Schafer long ago suggested* that 
this 7 might have been substituted for 2 the “face,” which in Coptic wottld be go (Ao). 
If so, the Mernites, who could not pronounce fA, would convert 90 into o and so 
the ox face or head would naturally represeny fo them the yowel o Likewise 
fo for =* can be explained gs las been done by Prof, Maspero, who well suggests 
that —, var. <3, represents ‘>, the determinative of ‘land" to04 

There are plenty of cases in which an unwritten vowel corresponts to an o or 6 
in Coptic, Arcuddtes, pxcop, maggwpac, ete, but these can senerally be explained as 
die to the aubstitution of a for oor Fin the Ethiopian-Meroltic names", Alea the 
initial $2_ might represent other vowels than @, ae when it corresponds too in 
the Meroitie “tty/3S2_ for Coptio everpe and tou jy cuneiform upufi, 

Until more certainty is arrived at it seems beat to keep to the transcriptions 
both of vowel-signs and of 47, A. which have beon used in all the memuire from 
Meroe onwards, although they mual be looked upon as conventional to ome extert. 


Kar. ch. p. 17 et seqy, The age of the Mervitic inscriptions. 

Professor Sayce's recognition of the name of Itome on the great «tela of Akinizaz 
ean hardly be painsaid; it is the practically certain that Egypt was already ander Roman 
rule. Presuinably the Dukku texte of Akinizaz and the graffiti in the same style of 
writiug on the rocks west of Dakka* were all engraved before the greal defeat of the 
troops of Candace an the hands of Petronius This took place jn the neighbourhood 
of Dakku about 23 tie, less than teu yeurs aftur the ocenpation: af Egypt hy Angustus. 
The age of these semi-archate inseriptions, nearly az early m atyle as any ihat are known, 
ig therefore practically fixed to the brief poriod 30—28 pc. On the great atela mu 
queen was figured in front of the king, doubtless tho one-eyed Candace |\erself, ‘The 
name or title Candace is not found im the inscription, but it occurs in a cartouche 
‘in Egyptian writing on the pyramid of Aianitére at Meroe, and follows the name of 
that queen in her Meroiti¢ cartouche on one pylon of the Lion temple at Naga 
precisely ue gére ‘king’ follows the name of her lord asl husband Natakamani ce 





1 See aleo Schuchardts review, tc. p. 167. 

+ See Gaurrren, Vebven Teves of the Christian Perini) Glimany i. TIO, 

2 fhe Actilopmbhe Atnigninedriji, px 00, ais | 

‘O06 Aer, p. 18, 

‘ ee above }! ia, UN }. 10 of Artramtyy wc be qnoted a a won! oorresponiine ins | = eae 
vowellnas group ie wrong, but unfortunatily was allowed to pes in the ba pes ea Westin 
Whith 1 at fret read aa Maing embe, La Menphis, is Teally Amanap (Kar, fh 3d, above po 1B) and 
no equivalent of Metaphis Tike vet njpenrndl, : ls 

* fae, Fi —O. 
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the other pylon’. Candace is therefore, ae Pliny implies, a title ‘queen’ (I) rather 
than a pame. The style of the cursive inscription of Natakamani and Amanitére? ‘ 
thuch the same as those of Akinizaz. | 

At the other end of the teries, amimg the lateat inseriptions another chronological 
point) has been gamed by the probable identification of Wayekive, whose graffite 1s 
dated in ab 229 with the man whose tombetone in the late style of Mersitic was 
found at Ayéba* ‘This woul date the tombstone to abont 250 a.n. One may fairly 
doubt whether the Moeroitic writings known af present reach beyond the first centary 
pc. and the third century AD, the period of Diocletian. Tracea of the Meroitic 
Writing, Lowever, seem to surmive m two lutters of the alphabet of Old Nubian* 


Kay. eh 10. The Meroitic language. 

ft must be confessed that, in spite of new material and of some hard work on 
my part, progress in the understanding of the Mervitic language itself has been nearly 
at a standstill. Such sdvance as hay been made has been almost entirely on the 
fringes of the suliject 


Kar. p 22 As to Phonology the avoidance of vowe! following vowel by the 
inzertion of y is seen not only in the apelling Pa-yeshi for nase above pp. Li7-S, but 
aleo in the vocative of the mame of Osiris, vie (AjsliGreyl for (Ajshéri+i, Kar. p. 23. 


Kar. p. 23, note I. Tt was observe! that no Egyptian or Greek persoual names 
had been recognised in the Meroitic inseriptions. We are now however able to point 
to séveral Egyptian james of persons, above po HM. 

No Greek or Latin. importations: have been identified. Arbat(e}=dpra8n (above 
p. 23) was of course Egyptian ertab, ertob long before it was Greek. 

Ip hae bean proposed to identify: several Meroitic words—at¢ * water,” auwyeke * star, 
gabiin ‘atar’?, Sothis?, zemi(?) ‘year’? #ér ‘hook '{—with Nubian’. From Scliifer’s 
analyses. of Ethiopian names preserved by classical writers there can be no dowbt that 
Nubian was spoken 1 some part of the Nile valley; borrowig of individual words 
may therefore have gone on freely between Nubians (Nohatae?) and Meroites, but so far 
the language of the Meroitic inseriptions does net appear to have been the ancestor of 
the Nubian dialect, 

The list of five native words of whicli the meaning ia clear, these being of far 
more importance than any loan words, can tow be incruised by two, vin 

+ AwEEY ‘wont, ch perhaps Nub. Mal. Ataat, Dong. pasa, pudendum miillebre. . 

ww $2, Stele of Akinizaz, Inser: 92/6, 12, Gul Insor. 24/14, 30, 25. 29 abr * man; 

These valuable additions were pointed out by Professor Sayce itt his note on the 
atela of Akinizaz. It is worth while to pive ‘the grounds for the meaning, which can 
leave no doubt The stela jnctores. & row of bound captives below the scene of 
adoration, In the text occur the two words followed by numerala. 

|= ubr 82, kei 185. |, 10 obr 100, kai 1f-J% | 1S abr 58(%), bet 223. 


+ Jneur: $d, ace Znacr. 1p. 5S, alee i, p Tih t duer, 128. 
, Above pp 26-4, © Awe, pp. TA, 1b, Paden Texts of the Ciriatinn Peoria, p. 7. 
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Tt had already been shown in Kar, p30 that fet was a charaeteristic element fy 
the names of women aml in their Sethe anil it was assumed to mean Wotan, 
harim, ete. in translating; roon the other hand i « characteristio termmation of 
masculine names Tt is thus evident that the figures refer to tho number of men and 
women, respectively taken captive on different ocvasious; the women ¢aptives naturally 
ootinmber the men, mostof whom would either be killed or mecepe 

Other worda whicli are fairly certain are 

Sou//) qére* king. 

PS2 ort | brea,’ ™ 

Stu here ‘north! bot this is possibly Eyyptian, derived trom Art= «cares 
in the geographical sense, see Barosdn, With, 1121. 

SISoISH! yereye ‘south,’ 

SEBSuISH yerewake ‘east’ 

SIA J tenuke ‘west,’ 

Tt shoul! be woted too that the | in the aljective lah * great’ “chief” is probably 
only connective; like the connective elsewhere it i4 absorbed by the genitive(t) ¢ 
which thon becomes |, og. edmanis, wfmanit-ch. 
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NOTE ON A NEW TOMB (No. 260) AT 
DRAH ABUL NAGA, THEBES 


By ERNEST MACKAY 


In the course of Mr Robert Mond’s work at Thebes a hitherto unknown tomb: has 
been’ discovered at Drab abu'l Naga which presents several points of Interest not found 
in any other tomb in the Necropolis at present known to us 

This domb is:aituated a littl below-and to the south of Tomb 17 (Neb-aman), 
and was first entered by a native, Mohammed Salim, vhrough a hole in the courtyard 
of hia house. He, however; instead of giving notice of his fd, entirely demilished 
one of the two inscribed walla in an attempt to cut away pieces af it to sell to collooturs 
of antiquities Fortunately, he was detected and punished by « mouths Imprisonment, 
before-he had time similarly to destroy the second painted wall. A» regards the date 
of the tomb, the general style suggests the time of 'Thothmes [1], but there t# to 
direct evidence #s, unfortunately, the name and titles of the deceased were, inscribed 
on the wall which was destroyed; it will thas probably never be known to whom 
the tomb belonged. 

The xeenes of most interest on the now remaming inseribed wall (PL ATV) are 
these showing respectively a small vineyard an) a group of rope-makers at work. Tn 
the former are seen four’ vines, or rows of vives, which are being watered by a labourer j 
the fatter is pouring the water infu holes or trenches whose sides are raved to prevent 
its escaping. “The more complete af the two knecling figures under the vine: oy the 
left of the picture is painted entirely black and was, therefore, probably intense tw 
represent Sudanese, thang his somewhat aqniline features preclude. his being. of 
negro type. It will be noticed that the two lnbourers uniler the vines on the might, 
and also the man pouring water into the trenches, wear Jong hair at the hack of the 
head, while the sealp above the forehead ix closely shaven. The figure to the extreme 
right also wenra @ beard, and it is: possible that we have here men cof foreign origin 
who were bronght into Egypt, vither as skilled gardusiers or as glaves who were taught 
ta ilo this ‘kind of work. | 

Passing on to the other scene of special interest, three tien are here seen at 
work beside a papyrus ewamp muking & rope (PI. XV). The reeds are shown growing 
in the water and inhabited by birds, The figure on the right of ‘the group uf rope- 
makers is hwisting two separdte strands of the ropa, holding i éither hand a tool off 
the kind used for this purpose. The: midille figure, seated an & rial box or stool, 
should be holding an upright. bar of wood or metal between the two stramla which 
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are being twisted together, and one end of this bur should be fixed in the ground, 
Untortunately, however, a large part of this figure hax been damaged, only enough 
beimg left to show that there was something fixed in the ground here. Themen behind 
the seated figure ts engaged in giving the final twist to the rope in which the two 
stramis are now entwined together, Above the tigures are to be seen four cotlw of 
fimished rope neatly tied up, and alsoa baudle of papyrus stema cut ready to be made 
inte rope and bound together in two places. ‘The group of six tools below is especially 
interesting, and comprises all that was, and to this lay is, used by the fellahin in the 
iminufacture of rope. First, there is a species of marline-spike sed in splicing and 
also to put between two strands whey they are being twikted togetlier. Below is a 
mallet used for beatiig the papyrus stems,-after they bad been soaked in wuter, to 
make them sufficiently pliable to be twisted. Next to these are two tool for twisting: 
the separate strands of rope which are of much the same form) as those employed in 
Egypt at the present day, but with ihe addition of a heavy ball at the end which 
assisted with its momentum. To the right of these is another marline-spike somewhat 
similar 40, but smaller than, the first, und lastly a knife which was probably used for 
cutting down the reeds. 

To compare with this seene fram the tomb, an illustration is given from a photo- 

graph, taken by the writer, of present-day Egyptian fellahin at work making a rope, from 
which it will be seen thet the ancient amd the modern methods are ulimont identical, 
The fellih in the middle of the picture tas @ bor of inn stuck vertically in the 
ground and is using a piece of wood posed liorizintally between the two strands 
that are in process of being twisted together. This additional piece of wood js 
only ured when the rope is thick and not for finer strands which require the vertical 
bar only. 
‘Tt will be noticed in the scene from the tomb that the man twisting the strands 
i. domg this with = tool held jn each hand. In éo doug, he had te whirl hia tools in 
opposite directions, which personal trial shows to require considerably more skill 
than is at first apparent. 

The modern Egyptians always employ two men for this Purpose, as will be seen 
from the photograph, and wien working with short lengths they Iny aside (heir tuola 
and use sticks instear, 

At the present day in Egypt the Pepyros reed is not precurable, and palm-fibre 
nid what js Rnewn as Halfu Rrass are used metead, thé latter of which. in favourable 
localities grows to a height of four to five feet, This grass ig made into rope in a 
Rreen state after having been well beaten with a maliet, and is without doubt the 
modern substitute for the papyrus reed, | 

The renuining scenes in the tomb are of tho usval type and call for no especial 
comment, but the two described above wall] repsy the cost and trouble of excavating 
and guarding the tomb. 
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THE UAS SCEPTRE AS A BEDUIN CAMEL STICK 


By Proreson ©, 0, SELIGMAN, MT. 


THe specimen shown in the accompanying figure was given mo in Cairo a couple 


of years ago. The owner, on whose good faith T can 
absolutely rely, eaid that it had come from the Easter 
Desert, wliere j) wus sail to be a common form of 
camel stick, though he could not tell me its precise 
origin. It had been in his possession many years, ancl 
it certainly was not the form m common lise amon the 
Bisharin. Tudependent inquiry confirmed this, and it 
was also possible to eliminate the Ababdeh. I knew 
that the nes form did not occur among the Hadundow 
or Beni Amer of the Sudan, so that I provisionally 
assigned ite origin to the Sinaitie Peninsula or to an 
avea between Suez, Kena and Kossetr. That the latter 
arcais correct seoms to be indicated by a passage in 
Chantre whe, writing of the Ms’azu, says:—" They make 
a stick absolutely resembling the sceptre of the ancient 
Egyptians from the branches of the Tameria munqifere 
which is abundant in same parts of the desert?” 

The specimen illustrated ig about Stem. long and 
lms a «mall hole drilled in the lower end. The mpper 
third is bound with rings of iron and whippings of 
copper wire to prevent splitting, The head, which ts 
between 15 and t6em, long, id covered with raw-hiile 
which has been neatly stitebed along its upper ed pe. 


\ Recherches Anthropologignas wa Egypte (Lyon 1904) ys S18. 
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TWO CLAY BALLS IN THE MANCHESTER MUSEUM 
Hy WINIFRED M. CROMPTON 


THert are in the Manehester Maseam two clay balls similar in size to the 
inscribed balls containing a core of papyras or of linen, found by Peet at Abydes, an 
accomt of which was published in this Jowrnal for January: 1915, p 8, with a further 
note in the October number, p, 253. The Manchester examples have, however, « 
perfectly plain surface, without any ineisiins or inseriptions A. few weeks ago we 
decided to cut these balls open and found that esch contained, not papyrue or linen, 
but » tuft of red brown homan hair, apparently infantile! (See photos, Pl. XVI, at top 
actual size, at bottom showing halfa ball evlarged) They are of unbaked Nile mud 
mixel with shell, of which a piece is apparent in the photo (bottom right-hand 
hialf-ball) To the otter surface of one, a-small piece of linen adheres: 

They form part of a tomb group found by Petrie at Kahun im 1890; ani presented 
to the Manchester Museum by Mr Jesse Haworth the same year, 

The group is dated by Petrie "frou the style of the yellow-faced coffin heads and 
4 head-rest of wool” to “about the XXth Dynasty.” The list of contente of the tomb 
published by him in. Kahwa, Gurob ond Hawara, p 32. does tint mention these balls, 
but the greatest care has always been taken im Matichester to keep tovether articles 
belonging to one tomb group, and I have no doubt that they form part of it. 

Dr Eliot Smith has told me that he has never COMG ACTORS any mention «ar 
example of these balls except those few recorded by Mr Peet Now that attention 
haa been drawn to the subject perhaps other examples may be brought to light hy 
mise curmtora If 14 singular’ that thy dated examples known should be-separated 
by se wide an interval of time ua that between the Old Kingdom: and Dynasty XX, 
even though the contents are entirely different, 


Journal af Kayptian Archaeology, Vo Lf Plata Td 





The Four Half Balis, actual size, 





One of the same, enlarged. 


Clay Balls in the Manchester Museum. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1914-15) 


Ry H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 


[Having been engaged, owing to the war, in work having wo connexion with papyrt, 
L have had very little leisuré for bibliographical search; and this fact, with the 
interruption of communications due to the war, will explam why my bibliography i 
this: year even less complete than naual: Several works referred to I have mot had an 
spportunity of seeing, and several others T have had time only to glauce at Under 
the circumstances, and \ avoid possible misconceptions, f have marked with an. ssterisk 
works not ween at all and with ap obelus those which [ have seen but have had (0 
chance to study in detnil. My thankx are due to Prof. Grenfell, M. Victor Martin, 


and Mr N, BH. Baynes for supplying me with several references.) 


The principal ‘tem under this hoad, ae so often, is the annual volume. of the Egypt 
Explorauen Fund: Tt is « further proof, iW further proof were needed, of the wealth 
of the Behneseh atte in. bierary aud theological papyet that Volume x1 of the Oxyrhyuehus 
Papyri consists, like Val. v, entirely of papyri of this class, ‘The theological papyTt 
proper ape not this time of mach note}; but es an appendix to the theological gection 
is published a papyrus of unusual interest, which is strictly to be classed as non- 
literary but cneluded here because of tts importance for the history of the Coptic 
Church, It is » calendar af ovedFes oF services AT various Oxyrhyuchite churches on 
Studays mod festivals during a period af five months: ‘The editors. ilentify the date 
as AD. B33; im the heading the list curiously dated = peta va wared(et) 2 
‘AreFarbpleia) rov arama, and in the [4th indiction, 

The new classical texts have Hot the importance of those in Vol x, but include 
several interesting additions tH the fragments of Cireek. literature. ‘The most notable 
are parts of two pleasing sonlia of Baochy tides and & well-preserved fragment of the 
Aetia of Callimnchns, interesting because it shows us the author, go to say; in his 
workaliop—iu other words, availing himself of his chance proximity. 1 4 man from 
Tous at «a banqaet to add to his stock of antiquarian lore. ‘The other new texte are 
two MSS. of Hesicdl’s Cutalomme; some alditional fragments af P. Oxy, 1294 (the 

1 The Coayrhyachue Pupyri, Fart 2h Rdited by BE. UF. Grenfell and. A. BL Hunt ‘Lonion, 1916, 
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Alcamus MS.) Callimachus, fambi; Antiphon Soplistes, Tepl “AdAnfelas i, & note- 
worthy addition alike to our atock of early Attic proae and ty our knowledge of sophiatic 
philosophy; an interesting frayment of » history of Sicyon, dealing with the rive of the 
tyrant Orthagoras * an Unita portant fragment Ob wn unknown Attic oration: Heraclide 
Lembus, Apitowe of Hermipgus sep) vopoberdy; and an spouymous romance, Among 
the texts of extant works are: MSS: of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, 
Thueydides, Demosthenes, an) Livy. Ther frauments ate mostly somewhat seanty and 
not textually of great yalue; but po, 1378, which | coutaing part of the seventh book 
of Thucydides, is of considerably Jength and of real impertance fur the text 

Noteworthy as some of the above papyri ore, the most interesting part of the 
volume is perhaps the section entitled * Graeca-Eyyptian Literary Papyri,” for here we 
ute introduced to a terry gens ue yet very scantily represented. Nos. 1450 aud 
1381, respectively the recto and the verso of the same long voll, are of porticular im- 
portance, 1580, which is unfortunately in w bal state of preservation, contains mrt 
of @ long invocation of Ixis, beginning (#0 far aa the extant portion goes) with a list 
of the cult-names under which the goddess was worshipped im various cities or districts, 
and concluding {again so far as the fragment gocs) with an enumeration of ler powers 
and her gifts to men, Besides its mythological intersst the MS. is of geographical 
value, 38%, which ia much more levible, is the introduetion to, and commencement 
af, a rita (one is temptel to use the term, se much does the preamble recall that te 
the life of some mediaeval saint) of Imouthes (imbotep) The work is or purports te 
bw, ‘a free translation, ot pertphrase, of an Egyplian work contained in a Tall diseovered, 
apparently, at the temple of Imhotep at Moimphis. The translator's preface, explaining 
how, when he waa tempted by the greatness of his theme to abandon his task, the 
god induced him to persevere, is of really quite exceptional interest, The most notable 
of the other texts in this part is a sailor's song to the Bhodian Winds, ah interesting 
specimen of popular verse: the remaining two ie os small fragment from the end of 
“a story concerning the vipers of 4e8—Helios—Sarapis,” and 9 papyrus containiny 
medical recipes and theological extracts, the latter apparently added, uo doubt heeause 
of their inedical interest, as a sort of charm: 

The third (and apparently the last) volume of the Florentine Papyri! contains 
three literary texts, all previously published eluewhers- a fragment of Sibylline oracles: 
& fragment of an doknows epic; and fraginents of nm treatise on Palinomaney, 

The second rulume of the Rylands Papyri?, whieh is mutlnly nou-literary in character, 
contaiis three teste which, if not literary in the full sense, at least belong to the ante- 
room of litermture, ‘These are: two fraginente fron. a tritelation of an noknown Latin 
work, the translator boing Olymyiiis Isidorianus = ity astrological dialogue betwee) Platy 
and an Egyptian prophet, and 4 fable. of mensures of leruet Ii | ‘-. 

J. U, Powell has now published hijs pepors, referral bo in last year’s report (p. 95), 


G. Vitel. Vol mt, Pagar} Fiareattai, doowmontt a teseé letterurdl dal? fa rowine ¢ hicewtinag, per curs 
di G. Vitel. Oldieo HMoepli, Mileno, 1415. 4 platoa. 1 
? Cotatogue of fhe Greek Papyed raihe Jake Ratanads Library, Monohenter, Vohime a. Dp <= 
of the Molonaic and oman Peridads (Noa C8658. Edited by J,-de M. Johnay, Victor ¥i rikend 
Arthur 5, Hunt 23 plates. Monchoater: ‘Tie University Prets, 1015. Slarti : 
‘In ternal af Philology, 110, pe 1Op—jes . 
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on the Chicago fragments of Greek pociry. These are the fragments xoquired by 
| weil m 108 and since twice edited. They are now re-edited from a eallation 
by Hunt, who has combined fragments A and B, revised the text, and in this way 
made it probable that the fragments formed part of a single roll containing variows 
poems. Tt was apparently a sort of anthology o£ Hymos. The most interesting is one 
which Powell takes as referring to the deified Arsinoe Aphrodite. He: eansiders, hut 
answers in the negative, the question whether the author was Callimach is. 

In a new Ttalian peciidical doyoted to the study of papyrology A. Calderint publishes 
ao fragment containing Aphorisms of Hippocrates’, | 

F_ G. Allingon has published an prticle” on the Epitrepontes of Menander, which 
he studies in the light of the new Oxyrhynchus fragment (P. Oxy,x, 1236), attempting 
n reconstruciion of the. passage nffected, | 

FE. Schwartz hes a note on |, 512 ff. of the sme play, 

Recent numbers of the series of Kleine Texte’ isened under the general editorship 
of Fl. Lietamann include some volumes of interest to papyrology. K, Jander collects 
a number of uratorieal fragmeuts Istely discovered, muny of which are from papyri" 
2 Dich! edits the recently discovered fragments of Sophoctes*, namely the Fohneulue 
(which might surely be spared the Latin title Indagatores), the Burypylus, the “Ajaior 
SPrAdozos, and seme short fragments culled from Photins au) elsewhere, HL. v. Arnim 
doas-a similar service for Euripides’ The volume begins with she life of Euripides 
by Satyrus (P. Oxy. x, 1176), atl the pluys contained im it are the Antiope, the 
Crotons, Melanippe +) copy, Melanippe ¢ Sexparis, the Genus, the Portions, the 
Sthenebora, the Hypsipyle, and che Phacthon, Finally, S. Sudhavs colleets the fragments 
of Menander recently discovered * In the Epitrepontes he incorporates BP, Oxy. 1236, 

The Italian Stedi already referred to (baluw, footnote 1) contain «a lexicon to the: 
papyrus fragments of Sophocles’ by A. Calderini aul bis pupils. 

J, U., Powell publiahes notes" on Sophocles, Lehnentine, col 4¥, |. 15, and col, Vi, 
1 20; anv Faryypyjlus, Frag. 87 (which he propuses to assign to the. fehmeutse), and om 
Frag. i. ool 1, be 18 of the beantiful Sappho ode in P. Oxy. x. 

Though the Herculaneum FPapyri have no connection with Egypt they, are, palaro- 
graphically, of considerable interest and importance to ihe papyrologist; and it secs: 
well therefore to refer here ta the atheme tur th publication of all the more complete 
ones which the Naples Academy lias formu. The first volime has already appeared” 
and raises the most favournble expeetations revaling, the whole series It jnehides 


lin + Studi defian Semela Papiretagin TL Agend.- scintifics-letteraria. 1n Milano, 1, 1813 

tin tam, Jvarn, of Phd, 1015, pp PRG—-202 ‘In tHe, 101d, pp 312—214, 

+ Kleine Texte fiir Vorlemnyet avd Goweagen, Herwmegegeben in Haw Livtemnnnh. Bonn 
A. Marcus unel E Weber's Verlag 

WN VR Oraderndi at Nhatorwm (freecor um Pragpeents waper Reporte HUT 1 M. 

ON 11 “Supplawiontwon Septoctewm. 1 90 M. 

Na Liz Sapplomeatun Lurigndeem, pis, 2 SL | 

© Nia 2—a6, Menandrs Rofiquiae wiper Report, V4 2M, Gelwt, £40 aL 

8 + Stud ad. Sc. Pap. 1, pr HO—189. , | | 

1 Nope on Aecmit Lhecoreriea, it Clase Quarterly, 1016, pp. 42-148 

1) Herculean Folwmsaun gua acpernnt collectio tertin. Reecwlia pubbicaty a cura dalla if, 
Anaad, dk Arch, Lett. ¢ Belle Ave di Nupoli, oon ripriducion’ fotameccasiiehe, Tomot. Ukriew Hoepli, 
Milano, (914. 
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two only of the rolls, Philodemus, Mepl Kaxeoy and Hepi Gavdrov A. Transeripts of 
both age given, with introductions, notes, and an index af words) aul of even more 
Importance, at least for the papyrolugist pure and aimple, are the remarkably anccessfal 
collotype facsimiles; obtained by a process invented by Signor A; Alinari, which of 
course furnish a basis for palaeogrephical study such as the lithography could nop da, 


IL Publications. of Non-lterary Texts. 
Under this head the most important publication of the year is, beyoud all oom- 


parison, the second volume of the Rylands Papyri already referred to" [bs importance 
is due to several facts: it is one of the largest volumes of papyrus texts yet published; 
it contains many texts of grewt, some of tinnsnil, interest + and its editors, whose numes: 
are a suificient guarantee of the excellence of their work, have hauled the abestal 
in such a way and with such wealth of commentary a8 to invresse jt= yalue muny times. 
The preface by Hunt explains that the bulk of the work was done by Johnson und 
Martin: his own task was mainly that of supervision: aod revision: a4 5 wolienite 
admirably printed by the Clarendon Press and contains a number of mist éxcellent 
pilates, which will be invaluable for palacographioal pllrpiisex 

The texts contained im this volume cousist ( except for the three literary fragments 
already mentioned In Qn of non-literury documenta af the Piolemaic anu Roman periods ; 
those of the Bymuntine period are reserved for a third volume The prevent volitine 
eontaing too touch material to be at all adequately dealt with here. but poise oF she 
more inportant of its contents may be brielly referred to, 

The Ptolemaic papyri at the beginning are not of great importance-so far-as their 
contents are concerned, but palieoyraphically several of them are exceedingly valuable 
as dating from the late Prolemuic period, hitherto very inadequately represented by 
papyri, and they include two documents of the reign of the last Cleopatra, — 

The greater part of the bulky volume ix: howaver, occupied by texts of the Roman 
period. One of the most novel ani luiteresting of thess-ig no. 77,.a document relating 
to an wlection to a municipal office: w sertain Achilles, elected! ta: thi’ offies of coane Lae 
seeks to geade the burdensome honour by undertaking (lint af srbysie  Phadans 
immediately following is also of interost, being # covering letter cont with xn packet of 
official letters and despatches. There are Jomuments relating ty irrigation and ithe land 
survey; to the appointment to liturgies (no, 90 is one of special interest); to concessions 
of trade rights; to the leave of state lands; to the disxarcic of ephebiand to erin; 
certificates of pagan sacrifice (fibelli); anil other interesting official texte. The section 
af petitions ulso contains several noteworthy documents ; none other ie « group 
(nos. 124—162) of petitions from Euhemerin dated between a.p: 28 anil 48 aud there. 
fore palaoographically valuable Many of the contracts tov are of considerable interest: 
hut perhaps the most valuable part.of the volume, thanks inainly to the diligence and 
nouteness of the editora, is the section of tisation, ‘Tha: very’ elaborate: oontmantartea 
attached to some-of these: texis, purbicularly those on ao, 1926 (taxes on garden land), 
which ‘include the republication in un improved form of several papyrl in other 
vollections, amd 214 (one af several of the onrhonizer papyri of Thuis, «ther specimens 
of whith: bave een: publisher among the Berlin Papyri and in the. volumes of the 

See above, pp. La0 
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Socteti italiana), muy really be described us epoch-making. It should be added that 
an appendix contains a republication of « Ghent papyrus: very valnable for questions 
of taxation but originally published, in m mab nnsutiafactory form, After the. texte 
ara given “doseriptions” of many other papyti. Tt is impossible to avyold fealing of 
regret that a volume of this importance should have been fated to appear at a moment 
when events leave little time or inclination for such studies. 

Another af the major publications of the year ig the thind volume of the Florentine 
Papyri already referred to’, The volume, which is in the nature of a” Nachlese " 
from the collection, fe not of equal imberest with the firat two, many of its most in 
teresting texts having already been separately published disewhere; but it contains 
Some nobeworthy documents which had not previowsly been maile public. The papyri 
come from various. eources, A compact group is formed by those from Aphrodite 
(Kom Ishgau), which, thongh not eqnal in interest to these in the Cairo catalogue of 
J. Maspero or even to those in the fortheaming P. Lond. Y, supplement those very 
nsefully. They include two interesting official orders from the Dux of the Thebsaid, 
and a petition (no. 296) which, ts uf some importance for local history, despite tts 
riutilation, “The remaining texte are, from Hermopolis, the Fayim, Oxyrhynehnos, and 
Apolonopalis Heptakomias (the papers of Apollonius). They are of various perioia but 
largely of the Byzantine age, Among the must interesting of the previonsly unpe blisheal 
texts is no 3#4, which is a lease of a bathiog establishment, donbtfully dated by the 
editor in the Sth century. and pddressed, contrary to the sual Byzantine practice, by 
lessor to lesane There are five good photographic faesiiniles. It should be adred that 
much of the work of this volume is due to  £. de Stefani and Medea Norsa. 

A small bat distinotly interesting collection of early Ptolemaic papyn acquired: by 
Prot, Gradenwitz through the Taw taches Papyrns-Kartell is. published by G. Plaumann 
in one of the volumes of the Heidelberg Academy's series of Sitswagsberichte®, The 
papyri are very fragmentary (they are pieces of cartonnage), but the patince and skill 
of Ploumann, aided by Tbscher, have enoeseded in recaustituting severul fairly complete 
texts which are edited by Plaumaan with the ability that papyrologists lave learned 
to expect from him. OF the ten mote substantial texte The mest interesting perhups 
the first, which is, however, unfortunately so incomplele that its interpretation by 
no meane certain, Plaumant takes it as a royal decree ordering an droypady) of slaves 
for the purpose of a slave- baa. Wileken, pointing oot several difficulties in this view 
and bringing the text jnto connexion with # passage in the Psendo-Aristess, . proposes 
to take it as referring to o sale of prisoners of war. This very interesting theory 18, 
however, itself open ta objections, and the readings by which Wilcken supports it are 
Woubted by: Plaumann. A. third. suggestion, for which there & something to be sid, 
is that of Oertel, that the decree relates (0 the sale liy the Bing of prisoners to the 
soldiers whe captured them. Among the other teste may be mentioned « deed of 
surety for a trapezite; 4 wood example of # royal oath by an official ; @ doeument (un- 
fortunately very incomplete) relating to the issue of aires dyopaaros to the troops, 
taxing-list, ame item of which throws light on the festival of the Tritepzata; and o 
ooument explained, probably with justice, by Plaumantm pe a fictitious aalo of donkeys 

1 See p. 130, fomtnote 1 vi 

SGriechivche Papyri dar Samsuluniy Gradenwnts: Kerevan, ok. Heich, Abaut,, od Wise #As0-fant 
Kiaen, 1014. 15. Abh, 2 plotes 
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in payment of a debt for rent. -At the end are giver aonie amall fragments which 


eon bath various fThinor points of interest, chiefly chronological ; thery are three mither 
unsatisfactory plates of facsimiles. We learn from the preface that Pliuinang ¢ serving 
in the German army asa Kriegsfreiwilliger, All papyrologists, of whatever uetionulity, 
will unite in the hope that this excellent worker in their field may survive the dangers: 
to which he is exposed. | 

_  Preisigke has published, in a singly volume, parts 4 and 6 of his Summpelbuch’. 
This part brings the number of texts in the collection to GO00 and conelndes Vol, 1; 
Vol. u, which it iv hoped to publisn before long, will contain only indices, and tho 
collection of texts will be continued in Vol. 1. The present instalment, like part 3, 
contains a mach larger proportion of papyrus texts than parts T and % They ineliide 
several unpublished texta—a letter in & private callection at Bree, (450), several 
documents belonging to Prof, Gradenwitz (3670—5679), ete; and tany old and inac- 
cessible publications, such as the Charts Borgiana (5124) The Succeeding parts are 
Ws appear in the Schrijten der Wiss. Gesellschaft zu Strassburg, 

Another part of Wessely’s Studien* hae xppeared. Tr cohtuins a umber of the 
older Vienna papyri, heginning with the. Artemisig papyrits, and the Zols papyri 
(secon cent. pc). ‘The others are Latin or bilingual documents, exteniling i date 
from the first century Bc. bu the Byzantine period, and including a mdumey htterwrun 
received by » Roman nanied Macedo, Latin military documents, documents from Ravenna 
(A.D. 514), eto. A Faesimile is given of each, with a full tranrcript and a short bibitio- 
graphy, Tle plates are remarkably successful, and will be invaluable to palacorraphera 

The [talian periodical already referred by? couteing several new publications of yon- 
literary papyri, by variona editura 

A number of inscriptions, in Greek and Egyptian (Deimotie)), fom the quarries 
of Gebel Silvile in Upper Egypt have: been published in « separate volume by Preisigke 
and Spievelberg+ | 

A volume which im some ways belongs ta the next section hut, inastnuch as it 
begits with the publication uf 8 ppyras text, ought perhaps to be mentionad here is 
a monograph by EK yon Drutfel, which hie an iiterest additional to its intrinsic valige 
inasmuch as it forms. the first volume ina vew auries issued under phi auspices of 
L. Wenger, V. Druffel, starting with @ Heidelbire papyrus which contains drafts of 
notarial documents:in skuletun form, tiseusees the Byzantine document generally from 
the formal point of view, | 


' ¢Samumwllach Geveckiicher Urinaden aye Agupten, Bee |nat year's report, p. 101. 1 have Just 
seen the voluine, brit 1 owe the above ieecription to M. Afartin, - ad 

2 + Stwdicn sur - agrophze mn Papyrvebiracte, Hoft ary; fis tel taatien fries, ond fat, Papyri 
Wena, od. by Wessely. Leipsig, Hnessebs (904. Yu Pintes. Hery again J an indebted to M. Martin 
for the details 2 | 

* See above, p ISL, fiotnote 1. 

4 * daryptlacdie weel grichiavhs farchriften wad frat awe den Stanbrachen iden Gabel Niteite (bar. 
any plen) wack den Zeichewnore von (roorges Legrain. | Py Preinigkn ond G. Splogelbeng, Strassburg, ae, 
Tritbner, 1016, Pp. 24, 24 plates. Folin M. Slartin. win sont fue ihe mferonce, tad beet wiible bo. 
eee the volun 

© tMiemnehener Beitelige ner Papyresforschwag, Heraugegsten wou Leopold] Wenger, 1, 2 
logiechs Srucien sam bys. Uréwndcnmesn dem Avechhese qu J? Letdelbers 1). Mainchen, C0 HL 
1915. | 
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A. Cowley hns pablished 4 new Aramaic papyrus! in the Bodleian, which he dates 
in the third (rather than the second) century &c- It appeare to relate to @ law case 
at Abydes (7) concerning the division of property. He also republishes. two Aramaic 
ostrnea! from Elephantine containing letters. 

J. Clddat, in the course of notes on the Tethmus of Suez, publishes some Greek 
inseriptions®; and the same number of the Reousil contains an article by the lamented 
J. Muspero* on some Greek inscriptions from the great temple at Dendernh. 

Though they have nothing to do with Egypt, two important documents published 
hy E. H. Minns* seem Ww eal] for mention becanze they furnish interesting parallels, 
legul anid. palacographical, to the papyri from Egypt. These are two Greek conveyances 
of 4 vineyard, written on porchment or leather and found, along with a Pehlevi docu- 
ment, at Avroman in Pergiau Kurdistan, They are dated by year of the Seleucid ens 
corresponding respectively the years ao. $8 and Ke. 92-91. The earlier is mm mn 
uneial, the later ina cursive hand, each of considerable palasographical mterest ; and 
the documents are of no less importance from. & legal and historical point of view, 
Thoy sre very earefully and waborately edited, with small facsimiles, and have in 
addition, been published ‘iw collotype facsimile, with the usual transcripts and palsen- 
wraplical descriptions, by the New Puluepgraphical Somety* 

The same part of the New Palaeographical Society's second series containg also 
plates of three other papyri: an unpublished Ist, century roll of Jliad 1 in the British 
Museum; two pages of the Rylands Odyssey (F. Rylands 53); asd the bilingual Cicero 
papyris in the same library (P. Rylanda 61)" 





Tl, Monographs, Articles, Reviews, and Miscellaneous. 


A veneral guide tw the legal eile of papyrology has been published by M. Modiea’, 
a former student in Wenger's Semmnar at Munich. The frst part of this volume i6 & 
general account of papyrology a= 8 whole, the various eallvetions, the palaeography, 
biblingraphy, ete. with ample references. A: liat of literary papytt which concludes thie 
part seems wnnecessary in such a work and 1, moreover, far from complete, The main 
portion of the volume is part 2, whith gives & eomprehensive BUTVEY of the whole Held 
of atudy from the legal point of view, The volunie 1 rathor a collection of existing 
material than 1 substantive addition bo our knowledge, but as such it will ba very 
useful, particularly as it gives very full references. 

A yery useful publication of that indefatigable worker Preisigke is ® collection, in 
glossary form, of technical terms met with in pspyei, of mach the same kind as that 
ineladed in Hohlwein's 1! Bipypte Romuine, but fuller®. The various mexnings of each 


I Proc. Soe Bibl. Arch, 116, pp. 217-228. | 

= Notet sur PLethme de Swes, in Revweil do Travaur, 1915, Pp 3340. 

1 1b, pp. 04—96. | 

i Parchments of the Parthian Percnd from Awevoman em Kwrdiaten, in Journ. of Hell. Stucl VOM, 


pp. 22-05, plates 1—tit | : : 
* Series 11, Part ui, plates.51, 04. "Jb, plates Ab — ie. 


L Fatrodurione alls audio della Papirolegus Givridion. Con preiasiont del Prof. P, Bonfaute. 
Hrancese Vallardi, Milano, 1914. 12 lire, . | 

i Kachiwirter des iijfenifichen Verwaltwagedicnsics gyplens 1» olen gryechiachen Papgrusrkunden der 
pol onmutiacl (nic }—rUmachen iat. Guttingen, Vanditihoek und Ruprecht, 1915. 
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word are given, and references are added. The list might be supplemented here and 
there, but in such matters it is well-nigh impossible to arrive at a principle of melusion 
satisfactory to all, and the publication of the volume i5 certainly a great service to 
papyrologists. | oe 

The second volume in Wenger's serice referred to in the previous geetion (seep. 134) 
is formed by Vol. 1, part 1, of San Niculd's Vereinsitesen" (see Joura, By, Areh, 1014, 
p. 196), the first volume of which appeared separately some years ago. Wheress. Vals 
was largely 4 preliminary collection of material, Vol, 1 represents the historical estimate 
of this material, The subjects dealt with are “The Origin and End of the Associntions,” 
“The Organs of the Associmtions,” and “The Property of the Asspeintions,” Vol. 11, 
part 2 (with 4 chapters) will, if circumstances permit (the author is, alas! at the frout, 
be published later and complete the work. 

A. Steinwenter, whose Versdumnisverfahren was noticed iast year, has since published 
a further monograph, devated this time to the public documents of the Romana? Like 
the last, it deals only in part with papyrl, but pepyri are of course treated: of par- 
Hioular interest to papyrologists. is the section dealing with the éyycevr apyetop of 
Byzantine papyr, | 

H. Hitaig has published an article dealing with Greek marriage contracts’, which 
i at. present inaedessibly to me, | 

A miscellaneous volume of pupyrological studies, published to celebrate the 40th. 
anniversary of the Philologenktnb of Innsbrock*, seems, from a review, Ww contain some 
interesting mnterial. The papyrological contents are: notes: on varios popiti by: 
E. Kalinka: an examination of the Constitutiv Antonina by R. von Seala; and an 
article on the juridical fimetion of the SiPuobien dyergcear by Fr. von Woess. 

The Italian periodicul, +Studi, already referred to (above, p- 131), contains, besides 
the contents noted, notes on various published! papyri and on single pointa, hesides 
reviews, T have also seen two reprinted articles, probably from a seconi volume, 
one juridical studies by Castelli*, consisting of I Bona Materna net Pipin, Greco-Hgist, 
aml Un Testanento romano dell” anno 131 do Cr. (on the Latin papyrus published by 
8. de Ricci in Comptes Itendus de Acad, d. Inser. ef HL. 1914. pp. 524-593); the other 
a more or less popular account of private letters from Egypt", given a an inavgural 
lecture to the papyrdogioul school by A. Calderini. | 

Reference shoul! ave beer unde last year to a careful study by A. B. Soliwarz 
OF the formal distinction between two classes of Graeco-Roman contracts, the homologia- 
aud the so-called protoeol-form’, He seeks to determine the motives linderlying the 
use of these two forms, aud, while reeognizing that they were employed nitimately 


1 + gry pdiachs Vervinseesen rur Zeit oder Ptalemiler une flower, 1 Gand, b Abt Minchen, C. A. Bock, 


1o1G. 
© Beitrige sum ofentlichon Uriwndéentcumn der Miwer, Gras, Verlug son Wir. Mosers Buchlundtiung,: 
Lal, . | 


4 * Griechinuke Hviratereriviige wal Poapyres in Feetaahe ner Piilorophimhon Mabvliie, 1, Zilrich, 1914, 

* * Ave dem Werbetot® dee Horsaats: Papyrussudion wid wnelere Heitriga Lonelirwk, 104, 

* +Stedl di Paprreligioa Giwridict, 1046, | | 

* + Letlipe Private dell Fouts (free Reman, IPL, 

 Homologie wal Protuboll, in Featehriff fae Ernvt Zitelmawn. Lhincker ant Humblot, ‘Miinehei 
md Leipaig, 1912. | 
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more or less fortuitonsly, inclines [0 the view that originally the distingnishing feature 
of the Aomologia wns that it was the neknowlelgement of an accomplished fact. ‘The. 
latter part of the article in devoted (o a detailed considerntion of a particular class of 
such contracts, the Ptolemaic Abstindsgeschayte (releases or acknowledgements of the 
scrrenler of rights, evyypada) arorraciay) | 

Avvery useful book on a subject hitherto rather neglected by papyrologists is 
H, B, van Hoceen's Roman Cirsiee Writing', which deals with the Palacography of the 
‘Lativ cursive from the earliest examples. to the-end of the 7th century. Writing on 
other materials than papyrus is of course examined, but the bulk of the volume has 
to do with papyri, and it offers an exceedingly naeful. collection of mwteral, with a 
earefol palacogryphionl deeription of each document, a summary history of the forms 
Of wach lattes at the eni, tables of alphabets, and valaable. appendioes. 

A service ling bean rendered to editors of pupyrt hy F. Paulus in @ nonograph 
dealing with the officials of the Arsinaite nome during the Roman period’, After a 
short introltction on the different categories of officials, the author gives an alphabetical 
list uf all tle known officials of the: mome, doubtful ones incloded, with dates and 
references. After Wits comes a chronological list of atrategi, Bacikceal ypayparets, antl 
ypapuates pytporrokens, and an alphahetieal list of titles with references to the current 
nuiibers of the list of names. 

A Steiner has reprinted the first part of his Fistus der Ptolemder*, with the addition 
of parts 11 and im, which concern respectively “Der ptolemiische Stuat als Vormiigens 
subjett, and “Dus Forum des Saciixor nd seiner Privilegiarten.” Th i to be hoped 
that the now volume is free from the uttiverons errors which marred part | a4 originally 
published. 

A suggestive articles has been published by E Cavaignac on Egyptian chronology 
in the 3rd cent. ic, and on the vexed question of the relation between the Macedonian 
and the Egyptian calendars. | 

Reference must be made to two very iiferesting historical papers whieh huve 
appeared in thie Journal:—by Mahsity on Cloopatrs VI‘, aml by Hogarth on Alexander's 
work. in Egypt’. | 

In thia connexion Wilcken's paper Uber Werden wil Verjehen dey Undoorsalevicha®, 
(delivered azn oration at the University of Bonn on the Emperor's birthday last year, 
may also he referred to, thongh it is not strictly rélovant to the subject of this biblio- 
graphy. Jt is a sketeli, written with its authors usual clearness, acutetiess, and roe 
of knowledge, of the various efforte after wtiversal enpire, their rise and gmdual decay, 
from ancient Babylon to—ihe British Empire! The oecasion anil the circumstances of 
the time may exense the feet that the lecturer i* mich. less “objeetive” (and, an 
Englishman will bold, lees trae to inet) in his treatment of recent history Winn when 
deuling with the remote: past, 

Princeton Unieeniity Pree; Lonilon, Honpluey Milford, (5. 4vo, Cloth: 32.00-net: 

19 Pieopupriplie der Becmten eles Arscmo tte Nimo tw dor Zeit vow duguetne bie fioclerian, Iiiaug. 


Lins, Grelferald, 1914. Lowe the above wocount to M. Martin. 
'* Der Fishes der Profurnider, Teubyer, 184 
' La Chennitoyie dyyptiennd ai LLL aitole ae. SO, li Bull’ ite Core, Mell 1004, pp. 6—0, 
§ Cleopatra Vi, in Jowrn. fg. dros 11S, pp ER 
© Alenander in Eyypt.cud Some Consaguehees, ih, pp. $3-—00. 
? Hom, Verlag von Fnedrich Cohan, 1015. 
Journ of Egypt. Arch. tr ln 
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J. Gi Milne has pablished an article on a number of leaden tokens of the Gmeeo- 
Roman perio from Memphis, severul bearing Greek legetdle He divides them tote: 
various classes: imitations of coins, token-currency, ete. Plates are given. 

A useful review of the Munich papyri (Jimmn 129. Arch. 1915, p. LOL) by the late 
J. Maspero has appeared in the Bysantinische Zeitechrift® and another, from the joritic 
point af view, by Partach in the (fotl, gel, Anz. 

S. de Ricet has published another instalment of his valuable Bulletin papyrologigue*; 
this is part tv, which includes the years 1905—] 012. 

This bibliography, in view of the difficulty of communication with Germany, may 
be concluded by one or two personal notes, One grent loss to papyrology daw to the 
war, the death of J, Maspero, was recorded Inst year. Cn the German side Strack has 
fallen. Several other German and Austrian papyrologists are serving in the @usmy"s 
raika: we muat hope that they will be spared to continue their labours after the. war. 
An irreparable loss, not merely or even primarily to paperology, but to the historical 
study of Greek in gevernl, ia the death of Prof. Thomb, A very appreciative notice 
of him by J. H. Moulton has appeared m the Classical Kevsew*. 

The war's ravage? are not confined to human lives, Tt is. probably iti consequence 
ef war conditions that the Byzantintsche Zeitschrift has ceased to appear—whether 
altogether or "for the duration of the war’ T am not certain. 

Lastly, popyrologists will be interested to hear thet Wileken has removed from 
Roun to Munich and that M. Gelzer lias anceeeded Otto at Greifswald. 

I cannot conclude this bibliography, the second published since the war broke ont, 
without expressing the hope that it may also be the last to appear under such com- 
ditions, and that he present Ineach in the relations of the various counIries: TaAy leave 
no permanant estrangement. The spirit which breathes from the greater part of 
Wilamowite's fine reetoral address" has. found o ready response in this eountry; anil 
we must hope that he is needlessly pessimistio in his view of the immedinte fiature, 
As goon as.the war le over it will be a matter of the most urgent mecessity te rebuild, 
the fabric of internutional acholarship, which now lies ty ruma; and rebuilt, sooner or 
tater, it will surely be— 

4 Alto erit tum ‘Tiphys, ot allora quay vehat Argy 
Drelectes herons" ;— 
“Altera bella” too without doubt; hut thia time ware les deadly and of beter ometi 
than that which is now desolating Europe. 





1 -+dnoiont Bpygt, 1915, pp. 10T—1S0. '+Vel 93, 10rd, pp. 22a—2). 
' +1915, pp. 437490, Her, d, Bt yreogues, LOM, pp. 13-180. 


* 1516, pp 231—St2 
* Bein Anteitt dee Rebtorates idee Berliner Uudoersititt, in Reden ana ler Krieyeout, 1 Heft, pp. —26.. 
Berlin, Weidman, 015. 7 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr HL. R. Hall, the Hon. Secretary of the Fund, has been gazetted aa an officer 
on the General List. The editorship of the Jounal, which in the last number, was 
etill in his hands, now devolves upon Dr Alan HL Gardiner, whom Mr J. 8, Cotton, the 
Inte Hon Secretary of the Fund, has kindly consented to. assist, 


M. Pierre Lacau, the new Director of the Service of Antiquities, who until recently 
wan serving in France, has now taken up his new post in Egypt, Egyptologists will 
agree that ho worthier successor to Sir Gaston Maspero could have been found in any 
country. Asa hieroglyphic and Coptic selioiar M. Lacan's achievements are too well 
lnown to require commendation here; a? 4 man he enjoys the respect of all who have 
come into contact with him, and is extremely popular among his own countrymen, as 


indeed he is everywhere. 


At Thebes Egyptology is by no means at a standstill. Mr Lansing is excavating 
on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, New York, and Mr N; ds G. Davies 
continues to copy the paintings of the private tombe for the game. institution, 
Mr Ernest Mackay, working for Mr Robert Mond, has safeguarded oni restored 
a number of the same tombs, and photographed others Among his recent finds are 
two tombs which had been fost sight of since the time of Lepsins. One of these 
belonged to Nebenkéme, a military officer of the Jomt reign of Tothmosia TT -and 
Amenophis II, while the other was originally oceupied by a Counter. of the Grain of 
Aman, whose name is erased, but was later usurped by one Mahu, a high official in 
eommanl of the Kameseum, 


We are indebted to Mr J. Offord for the following: 


Sir Gaston Muspord: has devoted a considerable simount of time lo preparing, as 

a summary of one of the scientific achievements of Franes to be presented at the 

San Fraveiaeo Panama Canal Exhibition, an account of the French share in the history 

of L'Eqyptologie. Lt ie ornamented by an oxoollent reproduction of Leon Coignet’s 

portrait of Champollien: Le Jeune, with whose researches the account of the matter 

eaysmences: ‘The story ia continued down to the reeent works of M. Weill wpon The 
[s—z 
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Royal Decrees of the Old Empire; M. Jean Maspero opon The Byzantine Army in 
Egypt; M. Jouguet nyion Municipal Life in Egypt; and Lesquier upon the Frolemate 
Army, A Bibliogmphy of all the most. important French Egyptological works is 
appended. In-a note Sir Gaston Maspero mentions that in addition to the Ines, in the 
war, of MM A.J. Remach and Jean Maspero, M. Daumas, architest of the Dnetitut 
d'Archéolugie, has been killel aud MM, Sottaa and Weill wouniled. 


The lectures for December, January atid February were delivered at the Royal 
‘Society's Rooms by Mr A. M. Blackman, the respective subjects bemg “Pre-lynautic 
anil Early Dynastie Egype” “The Old Kingdom” and “ Egyptian Conceptions: of 
Tmmortality,”” In March Miss Emily Paterson loctured on "Animal Worship in Ancient 
Egypt." In April there will be no lecture, but arrangements are being made for one 
‘in May, and possibly for another in Jane. | | 


Mr H.R. Hall writes that in the obituary notice of the lite Mr Janes Dixon, 
contained in the last number of the Jdwenal, the fact of lls having been promoted 
Lientenant was omitted by ag overaght. 


Sir Gaston Maspero, writing to the Editor about his article on the Egyptian arigin 
uf the Semitic alphabet in the Jnst aumber of the Joarnal, pointe out that Charles 
Levermant las Uiere (p. 1, footnote 1) been confused with tis aon Frangois, and that 
Emanuel de Rougé wae the pupil of neither the one nor the other, The faets seem 
to be as-followe —Emanuel de Rougé, born in 1811, read hie memoir on the Plheenician 
writing before the Acadénne tes Inseriptions in [859° only a short: anal ysis was givin 
in the Comptes Rendus-at the time, and the complete work did not appear until two 
yeurs alter ita author's death iv 1IST2, when lis son Jacques le Rougé diseuvered the 


original MS. of the Mémoire awe Corigine de [alphabet phéaicen and published it with 
a dedication to Frangois Lenorinant, ‘has scholar did reeently issned his Eyeud sur 


la propagation de Ualphabet phémown dans Vance monde, m whieh he whole-heartedly 
accepted 1A de Rougé’s viow of the derivation of tie Phoenician alphabet from Kygypbian 
hieratic writing. The theory thub the Phoenician alpliabet was modelled ow the 


Egyptinn hieroglyphs was formulate! by Clarkes (not Franguis) Lenurmant at his. 


lectures on ancient histury in 1835; these lectures were attended by EB. de Ronge, 


whe expounds Lonormiaut’s views in his own, essay posthumously published in 1874 
(Mémoire, {'P. §5—S), Here be miaturally eponks of M. Lenormant, not uf M. Churlea 


Lenormant; and this. fact, conpled with the dedication to Frangois Lenormant subse- 
quently added by J, de Rouge, has bees the cause of the confusion kindly poimted 
out by St Gaston Masapero. 


i. 
"| 
* 
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Hetiopotie, Kafr Ammar, aed Shorofe. By W. AL. Frosiiene Perum ond Eeasees Mackay, With 


chapters hy G. A. Wainwright, R. Engelbuh, D, & Durry, W. W. Midyley. (British School of 
Archaeology in Eeyyt ahd, Egyptian Research Account, Fighteenth Year, 1912) Lauwdan) 11s, 


Pp. yi +53, Fifty-eight pliotographie anil other pliites. 


One of fle grentevt diffiuulties that Lescts a sciontifie explorer i» to find tise anil conmge te 
pulligh Hie geaults Letween the seisthw of active jabour im whew field. “I wish to lay tress on the 
word sionfite, for iv spite of the excellent models furnished uow for many yours by Petrie, Relauue, 
Liythijoe und others thers are still expeditions sant out for plunder which have aw records beyoud a 
fiw selected apectinens of mntiqnuities in their packing canes tr he displayed {u museums of discussed 
from the point of view of the inscriptions pon. then For auch explorers publication call have no 
real anxieties. Profesor Petrie, however, in hia innmenay series of memoira for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Research Account and British Scliual, has shown how a responsible oxploror can combise pasmal 
fisldwork with detailed pwbliestion We may well excuse some hostiness ut) icoperfectlone in. a 
manir when it puts the pubic In. yxisaession of the varind discoveres within « few months of their 
attainment. Even Petrie and bin assistants, however, somotiines here tuore material than ean ba 
dealt with is the yesr, and tho latest, volune jasuod by the Rritidh Seliol: describes the minor work 
of the winter T9L1-13, most of the work of tho three stasme 1910-13 duving alruly seen: the Tight 
in aix earlier memoirs, Roman Portraits and Memphis IV, Hawaeo Portraits, Torkhan Fond Memphis V, 
Turkhon LT, The Labyrinth Gers set Meaghwne, aud Kigqeh and Memphis Vf, Apart Tow tho moro 
showy resulta such me the find of portraits ut Mawar, the grat ireaxare of jowellery (etil) unpub- 
lished) from the Pyramid of Mahan and a émallor tind it & toni at Rigqgeh, therq ia a plentiful aod 
varied hnaquet epread ii these volumes, too vatied indesd for rapid digesta liy my one Egsqite- 
loging, meu thie proanut reviewer must be content to make 9) iplectiqn exitabln te hinewilf, “This work 
Ail lay between tha Fayfim and Heliopolis abont the Junction of Taner with Upper Egypt, The: 
Gernab excavations at Abnsiriel Meleq lind extondod the known range of probistorio cemotaries as 
far north aa the month of the Fuytim, « position. obviously of impertance. Thr Britivh Sehoal haw naw: 
carried It twelve miles on to Germ, within tem milée or et of the Juiction of tha "Twa Landi,” 20 
that the southern civilisation |e mow seen ever the whale of the aoutliormn kingdon:, while as yet there 
is no trace of prehistiric centering (unluss uf the extreme end uf the period) im tin nertherm:. “Tp 
Prehistoric ¢uaes Mf Reisner were represented at Gere, inti! the archaeological peport of the 
German exesiativus at Abuilt ie published it-cannot bo asserted that thin indicates @ syreud tiorth- 
warl of the svuthern olvilisation after the earieat period, but at Ceres the frequent orientation of 
the hewhé to the north seems to show @ local pecaliarity uf (uate. 

The work at Germ: yielded two other resnlis at great interest. Wainwright foul ti two gmives: 

‘of ihe Middle Predynastic age foade of iron, ih oie cee atrong with other headd of poi carnelian 

and agate Professor Gowlamd analysed the remind aol Gund that they mtust hive been of wrought 

= Wain wright explains the exceedingly mare occurrence of objects trae of jron before the tenth 
flarje iron waa anapluyed ard of course wan highly valued, 
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‘Tha second: result comes through Mr Midgley of Bolton, who, in examining the well preserve 
fsbrica from Gerza, mide the surprising discovery that they yore all ef rhawie fitire, while fis mab. 
sequent exaitination of stuffs from the First Dynesty cemetery st Tarkhan avd Later Dytunatic 
cemeteries showed that these were exclusively of ile usual fax thew 

A few: sniles north of Germ, half way to tha eapposed boundary Hp ut Linht, at Tirkhan ond 
Kafr Ammar were foun « number of ceiieterion «Here must hare boon a great eity—on the penle 
of Meuphia iteelf—undar the Firet Dynasty anil perhaps o trifle exflier, which however rapidly 
diminiébed (n importance afterwards, Not a grave conld bo found dating botween the A1th Dynes y 
and the XEVth, bub there was some reoovery lester. The Turkhan ecametery of the First Dynomty 
was extraordinarily well preserved: the aapersiricturss could be thoroughly etudied, and the ween, 
coffins, made of hoards, etc. tint had been ueed in the furnishing of houses, threw unexpected Halt 
ot the carpenters and joiners work of the time, 7 

The whole serioeof memoirs increase: greatly our kero hodiee wif the earhiest poriole of Eoerption 
antiquity from every pont of view. They are 4 rich «tevehinse of archasolouloul delalle The 
the dismal econelmiona of 1883 whet Petrie found only vast bed of chipa with few precious 
relics of eoulpture amanget then. The lon of Hebopolle begins to ba intelligible, and) there ia a 
noteworthy aluence of lity remains on the sito, Memphis yiekied interesting monumenta. For geu- 
graphy \, is awtiafactory Li Bnd a prince of Maittin at Riqgeh near Médiim; but more gan tae 
dedusal fren « gee) of inserihed ooffine and an altar im the Tarkhan—Kafr Ammar cemetery af 
about Dyi, XXV (Judiopolis, Pix XXIX, XXKI). They belonged to a family of priest of Kiam 
in Wie wlty of Smon-Him or Shena-Rhen, capital of the XXiat nome of Upper Eeyypt, on te 


proved by the title (very appropriate to @ priest of Klmuw) of 1 Br KR qa hte, Wtiihler of bodies,’ 


whirh procure ay TPR Raye in| the Fdfu: be, of boca) high wetatte (Barasce, JNet. (réogr. 


p. 1361}, This fact: finally settles the position of the XX let none, that of the Lower Pomegranate (8), 
The XXth nome, the Upper Pimegramite (!) of Heracleopelie, i¢ ahown by tha Germann excavations 
tw have oxtended across the mouth of the Fagfim te Abwatr e] Meloy the “Niet followed 
on. alung the Wet Rank &) the teundary af Lower Egypt, while the XXTTed or Aphroitopulite 
inp pooralln! te it slong the Fast Honk The NX Tet note is raved Loe Morsytrlte | beanie mdf thie 
Vih Uynasty (Davies, Prakhatp, U1, [yp 24-et weqq.) and le in Moger's list from Coptoa of about the 
Vilith Dymwty; it rmppeare ii the Ptolenaio temple liste bat evidently was of small importance 
end. le wot feouzniaable in Greek papyri or In the classteal authorities, having boon perhaps alerted 
ito the Apliroditopelite nome. The capital evidentiy tuy near Kafr Ammar and therefore. almost 
dppeata: AEP ( Apliroclitepoalin) 5 its peention ond «ne of ity two tanues, Swain “Wanting off the 
luteuder,” corresporml excellently with Acor@or, tratmlatable ae“ Pricklo-city,” which. Ptolemy places 
west of tha Nile fin the ame latitele as Aphroditupotin a “Ee a 








¥. Lu Garrrirn: 


Reswhreitrung der_Aegyprivcken Samanlung eae Nicdortitwdischen Keinhermusewes der Altertitever im Leiden. 
Die Denkmndler der Sattiechin, Griveliach-Rinisehwy, und Koptiachon Zeit rou Dy PA, AL eS 
For lief « eontury, atl the colossal Chiro Catalogue wae commenced, the State Museum: at 
Leyden hed the distinction of being tho only great collection of Egyptian antiquities which almed 
at dyitinintic publication of ite treasures: From 1630 awards, during the lung ‘hfe-of thy first 
dirstor, De Conrad Lecmans, wml mren down te revent yearn, thn stately livraisoms of metal but 
inartiotic and imecurate drawings atl facsimiles coutinned tw appear. ‘The dematida of mele 
archasvlogy tor accamite dulinestion have bee) fully met by the wee suring in the hamls of Dr Bowser, 
commenced in 190% Phitography here tales the Llon's whan, onl with much paces we hee weldor 
if ever, before bern sttalinel Affier six volumes of wionuments anf seulptorns of the eurtier tinue 
the seventh has Just lnon lsawed contaiing stove monuments of the Sate. Greo Roma and Coptic 
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petiods Among these a shrine with the name of Amaia IT jd somo large sculptured sarcoplugi 





ee the: miinet imipoding. Im some cases Dr Boeser’s concise text tm really too brief, dianiesing for 
hintance the tune, wenn 





vey. and interesting tithe of iw ligh pridet of Coptes, who was dlsa qirtost 
of the staroes of two kings, with tha desription “« priest Hor,” ‘This Is expecially tantalismg as 
there ie no other publication of hie atala (No. 8 an PL XTY), and for one the photoyraph needs 
supplementing by a band-onpy wf the obecgre juseription One af thie marcoplingd (No. 16) fa of » hugh 
priest of the Memphite Piah jammed Harmackis, whoke stele ie iv the Vienna. onllesrion, and there 
are wiany anther imyertuat records of sacerdbtal poreonayges. at Leyden. The photograple of a massive 
sareopihages af Iaalt (No, 2; Ple VI-VIT), covered with religiow texte and figures and dicorations in 
the pure Evyptliiti Lorge-scile atyle which seems to he not later than the end of Dyn. RAVI, prove 
it tu Ve of no Uttle interest Lo students of early Greek conmorions with Egypt The porainsge named 


upon, Lt is of oo oh oes iN 10S ii ere 


spinel eg (Adegudie)) barn of Setty (Zinnbiry)” ‘The Greek oomes onnnot [x itis talcon. ale. 
bramatzhi, tit, “Waphra (Apries) in the Hurlzon," ie of the same form at Neforehrumakh; and 
“Paanutikinelhi and nay be derived either from the pronameu of Paxmuinotiohus [or from the nomen of 
“‘Ayries, Te continual [rv ase ine after thi teagie dowth of Amnsts’ prodocescor; mu Aramaic latter 
ak addressed ax late we 4)9-8.0, to YEH) (Sacuan, Aramiiane Pepyrw vas Klequhantine, pr 44), 
but prolably the owner of tha asroophagus [ived tn tho sisth eemtury and hiv Grepk urate were 
‘early arvivdle lp. Egypt, not more than a hundred youre after the encwiraging invitations give by 
‘Paammetichim to the Greek [irat warrtom. le ie nninrtnnale that thew le no firther d iption of 
this mar, whic, of pure. liroek ulewertit, attained! te wenlth and honour in Egrpt nial ailopted fully ie 
custome, Was he a groat morchant, or portnpe « successful drnynman Mppareds) 1) Whatever hte pre- 
cise dite muny be, there can tir am doubt Hut the bamde of bie parents on the sarcophague farvte 
the varliest trameriptions Mitherto found of Grebe into Egyptian: 

The (uiEeyptian) Graseo-Roman and Coptic monuments are few: one grevestone ta eluted ins 424 
‘Com ALD 722). 

‘With this voliine is lasted & suppiemontary plato to voliuna TY, sbowinyg, reset in ita proper 
context a nowly acquired hieck from the tomb which Harmai (Qoremheb) built for himself at 
Sujqura before he came to the throne, Th toinh with ite superb seulptores cae bmken ‘np long ago, 


and fragments from it were amongst the earliest aequisitiine of the Leyden Museum. 
F, La.) Gutryrts, 





fe Muerte Eggppticr: Rerust? dé Mowtiaimes at de Notions eur fee Fowlles Egypte. Pabiid par 

MG, Masveud, Taine troinitme, second fuzoicule, Le Cairo, lorprimerio do [Institut frangain 
Parchéslowin orientale, 1915. Py 28—G3. Tate XXIV—XXXVL 

Thie fasctonto of the Muse Egyptim cmisius two eparete dwintrilindiona, both of Interest: stud 
otis of ootstanding. inpertanre, The latter |a the enmewhal tardy pillillcation of four new Tragments 
af the Toya) Annala known to ts hitherto only from au limperfact block of diorto inscribed on both 
aden and preserve! in fhe Museum of Palermd, The mew frugmeuta wore neqnired fur the Cairo 
Mus in 110, nea |, 2 amd 3 luing jurrehaeed from m dealer, and wa & being subsequently: 
dismrired ity the aiokh at Mittabinoh (Memphis) ty, mn emplayé of tha Service des Antiguites 
Professur Petrie poswessce vet another fragment of the sam provennnce as the last, «til! mufortunstaly 

mblished The discovery, within 9 short apnoe of time, of we ruany new acmpe uf Uhis all: 
impertint document justifies tho expectation that others ill yet be unearthed, whether from the 
sands of Egypt or in some Burppest collectinis. 

Af, Hoori Gmithier, upon whim the respousibility uf the pmblicstion line failon, somewhat strangely 
bens his paper (pute ues frugmonts de lo pierre tle Paleeme, since % very: consi lo Nate 
in the thickness of m0. 4 endlilee iin forthwith to establish the fact ihat thia fragment catmat have 
originally formed part Of the same monument ws tho Palermo stone, but belonged either to « 
duplicate, ur lo am aimilar though not identical, auualistic tehlet The plotutyypic repruductions uf 
no. 2 and 3 (PL XXX) perhaps wleo warrant a doubt am to chair relationship to the Palermo stone, 


ee 
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the workmanship: iu general, ot well aa ai the detuile of certain signs, appeating to be much cruder 
About po 1, however, no stich) doubt can be felt, and that fragment, which ia vary noarly an hae 
at mind not Vary mich leas Enoud than, the Palermo stone, clearly once belonged to thee samo 
inonumet. M. Ciuuthier succeeds In establishing the ortmal relative pesitiane of the two. and 
intbiishes diagrams (Pia. XXVII—XX1) to how thatoon the recto of the original tablet the portion 
now represented hy the Pulermu stone stomd to the right of the Cain fmgment no, 1, while on the 
rere the position wan, af peng exactly the revere, From a atudy of the perzo, winre ihe Cain 
freyromnt roconie “the sear after the firvt uimberiing” of Userkal (V, lipn.), whicli olvvlonnly stands 
in & calculable relation t4 “the year of the third nimbering” sumed on the Palernm etoun, M_ Gauthier 
comptes the distance of the two fragments apart av equivalent bo fourteus yeor-compartnects aff recto, 
line & Unless 1] amy wiivtubei hia obtherwiee perféctly minut argument ih hey meried bw m alight 
error vif dlitell = Lie pach oocupied by 1 year of Waerkal | Palerine atone, veved, 12) ba oquivalunt, not 
to Sun pei yi do dix wonded dee rots de la Tee, dynestie™ Gy 46), bat to OF year-compartments of 
recto, L Sand 111 yearccompartments of recy, 1.3! The apace letween the two fragmenta then 
works at af (Sx 92) —T= 15) year-compartuents of rrofo, 1, 2netem) of (2% 104) -T= 14, 0 MM. Chaathiar 
estimates (p, 47), LW now we accept the dedhiction alreaily made by De Sohiifer tint the melign eeryem 
iy Puterme atone, recta, | 2 tim hare levted at lemet of pears, it beccimer olivinns, os 2. Ganthier 
(a wen (p 38), that fhore can hive Ider ne diviion turking « wew reign iy the lest interval; 


tie reign of Keig () Yies (ree L 8 oF the new Frage) will then lave Devt) about S32 vane 


inatesd uf 92 a-indioated by M. Gather. Of coures thie-figare oust be taken to he im vory rough 
éetinate-only, for aithoagh in the oariter portions of the monument tho year-compartments in ¢ach. 
sopamito linia were almoat exaotty of equal length, in the reign of Soofru wo already find consideratile 
varitiont in the your-leutis In comparing the length of this reign with that of Athothis, the 
weeond king of the Fie Upemety in Matetho, MM. liwthier wrongly qnete: Manutho's figany as 
47 years insleal of ST. Without davtering farther tito thise technlentitios, F huge te huwe eliapwn, that. 
M. Gauthiors caleulations will lisve to be eubjected to very: coreful eritielsny before they are used 

Tinfartunately, it le uncertain whotler the kur he Hamed on the new Cand Imgment ni. 1 
wae the first or gecond eucoessor of Mone; aud upon the determination of this question depends the 
farther problem. yer to whether the incomplete rign of which the ending ip marked im the sooo line 
of tha pects of the Palermo stone was trolly that of Mones, or that of Athothie who followed him... These 
questinns would pot Iv mel easier to anewereven if the Horns vatue accompanying the royal name 
Jig were legithe with vertainty; judging from the qublizghed photographs I inoliiwe bs agree with 
M Ganihler that some form af the name Fy Zor is the mont probable reading, though M. Lwem je 
uf dhe option (yi 34) that the traces do Lit worrespomd ta any of the Horve-anes of die Firat 
Dynasty lilthorto known At all evetite the authorities seem winnie. lo iLigc wirttey Mr Legere 
Ovrhaty atatemett, laced ior M. Lacan’a authority, that tho Horus-naue of Ity.on the onw fragnieit |e 
(ey “Al whi it that caer could ol be Mere. 

Lis the thin) Lines of the mew fragment le the ate mal reign af G4 years Iolinegitig to anid are 
king, probally ileo assignable to the Furst Dynasty, Tt i4 exceedingly tantalizing that in this mae 
neither the Hormone por the cartouche je legble Lf AL Maspore were night in lie conjectures that 


the’ Hirus-tuné consisted of three rattion! stzulna, thes onal still not-possihiy be enstored aa NTF: iii, 


Horut-eatne nf Sonera (a0 M. Gawithier, @ 42), for tle af ee wuld tot at this date have buen: 
written Wertinally, ‘The svyuiluble apace does nob ween to be grant, and would be morn waited to such 
Horis-uiines ia = be 
| 
To return pow to the tap cas jlitee vf the prete we deere learn thar the pre-Monite kings of Lower 
Egypt cummerated wo the Palermo stot were succeeded on the tablet ly other pre-Moenita kings, som of 
whom wor the conven of Lower Egypt. ‘There remain the figutes of seven sath kings whose crowns 


L The ertimatin, whieh ane only apgpecaiznate, tale Into cotuailetation the differnce of weate in tbe pubiighad 
pholesrnbe of recto and peres of the Palermo alnne, 
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are stil) visihle ; all the tomes.are fort. (Mf these saveri kines the first, stood and severtl) wear the 
erown of Upper Beypt; M, Gauthier moter thet the third king's crown is that of Lower Egypt, but 
he bas failed 1 oheerrtcunlees Wie photograph bere leads us astray—that the fourth, Mh and sixth 
all carry the pacdent, the double crowd of Upper amd Lower Egypt. We are reminded of Professor 


Seth's theory of a united Eeypt preceding the divided kingdoms of Hiorakonprilis and Buta, However 


that may le, it seme. highly proliablo that the kmgy of the top linw were a single consemutive series 
of rulers who, for one reasou or another, were regarded aa legitimate ty the designer of the tablet 

“Thi is not the place te divcuss the names of the different years or to criticize the fumerous 
philological points which prive in that connection. Tt is with relvetance that I feel compelled to 
describe the present publication a* inadequate ih alice, every respect. The orginal are evidently 
very diffienit to decipber, and all exonses woulil in any case have bai to Le made for errors in reading, 
for mistakes in interpretation, wad <0 forth, Hut it cannot be said that the editor how Freed lis 
formidable taak squarely, A hand-facsimile of all the fragments te almoluteiy essential, the setting 
iy) of the juseriptious in type invalving very inisleading dislacementa in the dixpostion of the signs. 
Noe attempt whatsoever hus been made to deal with the jower portions of mm, | resto, theagh the 
photagraph PL AATV shows thar the position of the yeardivisions ix-449 4 tule discernible, ata iiss, 
jholated signs which might prove of value can bere and there be easily rocogmined, That Larpeenile 
photographs Via XXV, AXVIT are not as. wll lighted as those Of the miller siuo Pla XXIV, 
XXXVI. 

The lower fragments nos 2, Sand 4 ure of oot nearly #o great inyportance as fragmeut no 1, 
Ma. @ pecords the makiug of royal statues inale and foniale, possibly for aome temple Wail by Cheope ; 
in the lower register is the mention of the “carving and opening the moath! (af a statun) of Har-atirn,” 
4 form uf the god Horus Imown to as from the Pyramid Tosts, Ln thie commection | would ventore 
to suggest that im al], or at least in m vast majority of, the instances where we fini the word a on 
the Palermo etone aod the mlated frgmonts, this refery ts the making of sintues, wob bo thw 
calebration of divine “birthdays”; birthdays would naturally coumr aunually, and canld scurcaly bo 
used, therefum,.to characterize jurtivalar years? Fragment no 2 is sinnll, like no. 2, and appears 
th recon! eertain mounts Uedioated to the goddese Daet by the obecare king oforefre of the 
Fikh: Dytwaty. No 4, the fragment from Memphis, is, like nox 2 and 3% legible on. one wide only, 
‘This records, in the mpper register, first Ue dedicanion of certain. objecta of ailver ail lapis. boli, 
upparantly i the year of the second uumbering of the mign of king Sofa; then, im the following 
wear, aniong other things the muking of @ statoe of tha ame Pharmoh We hee wr nian of telling 
to vwhat-Taonarch the inscriptions of the lower ragivter ere to be attriterted; thik eommuemerates the 
capture of TLO0 Libyan preoners, besides nowh cation A cartouche ia viele at the left of this lower 


| | , whose identity is olecire; ca be be irleritical 


with the Eine ty uf whose second year a graffito fine been found in. the “Widy Hamuimit ? 

tn the future, when scientific pessarch can resume its tromyuil: ane systenutio oours), wr fast 
lank forwanl to © bow and oonnprehonal ve edition of thie early Kerptian annile [npn tTueut. elitinn al! 
tlie separate fragments ought to ber reprodiiced din. tmnid-Cesiimile to me wad: the aatme ecale, ain} in) 
qeaaihility of reconstructing the otiginal tonmment in ity entirety ought to be left untried Blut this 
tem task for the future; Ine review af M_ Gauthior’s preliminary essay ib met not be forgotten that 
it has-appeured in = tine of stress [L-odapied to the achinvement of tho besi resulta 

"The peoonrd half of the new fasclonle of the Muse Koy otien contains deseription, by Mr (, @ Edgor, 
of aun valiable finds made in 1910 wt Koni ef-Hom near the atte of the -ancwot Nugoretia. lt ie 
bat <eldom tint medimente of the Middie Kingdom have hoen discuvered in the Delta) all the ioe 
“impurtartl, thoreform, i4 thiv publication of w pated sand soiptore! tomb-chamber of that dite, 
together with u very hus bawalt head of w king, Tepreditced in iwo good pliotograplis, aul aw heudlbers 
husili inoup of amenemmes Hl amd two princeses The sene from the biterior of the Lonh- 
chamber ara depicted ino sence of fot rry emvingiwe line drawings (Ple XRT —AAAVI); the 









jatar, and appears to-nrention a king 





i Pox the openinys of the mouth" of slatues se Palermo ston, rer, 1. 4 00. 4; Berm, Updo, 
4, 114; DavresGannomen, The Tenmals apt Aone htt, i. +a, Woke i. 
"© See the paper by Profesor Sethe in thie Jewel vol, t, pp. Zao. 
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religions texts, which contain many tronitred lines, tare been: examined hy M. Saodn. deen 
Bnedited. Tho only soene that appeure ty be at all exceptional jm the roprosmtation, an the 
wall, of four rows of prictessss playing the sistram and clapping their humls before the owner of the 
fonh, This seeue is accombed for by the particular function af that personage, whe bane the peontion 
tame af Sobkhean (Sh-Aeie); he waa “nliperintenitent of the priests" atl “overseer off tht hietmne - 
women atv] Iwauties” in the temply of Hathor, lady of Taw fu connection geith these bles Mr Blane 
inakes the important aad probable sucewstion (ut Kom el- isn, of Trey, liter Pur nebt-Duu, is iidestinel 
with the Tumucée wdker of Strabo The decticon of thia question, howewer, iimat be left for fiture 
investigators, Our knowledge of the goography of Ancient Egypt, aad eapsciilly of the Delta, i in) a 
timt deploratile ptate of cunfisian ; when the work of our science i# towmmed, as we may hope with 
a bre Tapitis ani with new standante of thorougliness and sccursey, no mont foportant field than’ 
‘thid awaits the Egyptalogist. 











Aas 1. Ganpnrni. 


mente > ow account af the yods) wuvudete ‘and somrabe of the Aneien!t Byyptiqus By Aceaen E Keane, 
Lenton, Longmans, Gren & Co, 1015. Pp aitz74 | Witla coloured frontispiece, 4 plates mn 194. 
Micetrations in the text, 


A hately gout well-Wietrated bool for wnlleetors and auiratears of the more superncinl ind. The 
furthor lias minds pool tae of De Wallis Budge’s Goo of (he Epyptiows, Professor Flinders Petrie’s: 
Aunulers and M. Georges Duresey’s Steitwea le Dinin(tde (Calta Chbalogie) | ancl imatiy of the eropte ot te 
gots have been specially dirawa from glaze! Ayurre in the collection formed by Mess Spink, 
Kgyptologiste and serious stuilents wonld find much to whith they imisht take exevption ; bt the | 
eathor jostified the very anodest claims thar he pnts forward (pp. vii—viii), und on thie yround the 
Hook aay Ip neconmentled. | | . 





ALAS BH. Gagninen 
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REPORT ON THE TOMB OF ZESER-KA-RA AMEN- 
HETEP I, DISCOVERED BY THE EARL OF 
CARNARVON IN 1914 


By HOWARD CARTER 


A recorp in the Abbott Papyrus’, dated “year 1H, third month of the first seison, 
day 18° oniler the reign af Rameses EX, hos been hitherto our only knowledge of the 
tomb of Amenhetop I. The record says: 

The stermil horiaou of King Zeser-ka-ra, LPH, Son-of Ha, Awenhetep, L.PAL, which je 
120 cubita deep from its superstractare, which is enlled © “The High-Ascent”” north of the Fouse-of- 
Amonbetop-t.1. fi-of-the-Gantan," coneeruityr which he Mayor of the City, Fuser, had poported to 
the Governor of the City amd Visier, Khacurume;...and tho great nobles, saying: “the thieves have 
loka: inte it” 

Inspected on this day; It was found uninjured hy the thioves’, 

This ancient ligal document recording the. position of Amenhetep'4 tomb lias 
naturally given it an additional interest, and has. also been the catwe of the repeated 
searches for it made in todern times by various archasologists. 

Professor Sprpornsrra, in the year 1896, discovered the Mortuary Chapel of 
Amenhetep 1 on the borders of the Theban plain below Drak Abou'l Negga‘; anid 
jater, during the season 1898-0, Professors SPIEGELBERG and Newsrxey found adjvining 
it, slightly to the north, what they believed to be the Mortuary Chapel of Queen 
Anlimes-nofert-arit. These two chapels, situated partly in the cultivated land and 
partly on the desert edge, are portions of one monument (see nok appended to this paper), 
wed there can be little doubt that this ts the temple referred to in the above document. 
In spite of this additionsl knowledge, namely bhe position of the king's mortuary 
chapel, hia tomb remained undiscovered until the year 1914, when Lord Cannarvon 
had the good fortune to reveal its biding-place. 

"Though we find by the Abbott Popyrus that the tomb was intant in the 1th year 
of Ratmesey CX, it seems that about fifty years afterwards it had already suffered under 
the hands of the grave-robbers. For, according to 4 recon! on the King’s mummy, 


i Pound at Thebes and acquired by the British) Museum in 1857, by porchase frm Dr Anerr 
of Cairo, Publishel in fstsimile in Select Papyri (London, 140), Pat ty, Pla 1—6. 

4 Oirea 1126 oc * Rasasrep, Ancient Reowds, Vol. iv, p S14 

 Sprmnenneaa, Zoe Detriige sur Geschichiq und Topographic aer Thehenisches Veeropetis, pp | o 

© Spinivineuo and Nuwsuagy, Theban Necropolis, 1494-9, pp. 6 i; the word “weet,” p 4, Hine: 7. 
is a mistake for north 
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*Pai-nezem, as High Priest of Amen, mder the reign of Pa-seb-kha-nmi 1, “year 6; 
fourth month of the second season, day 5'," caused the burial of Amenhetep to be 
renewed, or reinterred (lit, "to repeat the burial of"), Another ingeription upon the 
mummy records. « reinterment, about thirty years later, in the reign of Pai-nevenr (1), 
who as King, “year 16, fourth month of the second season, day 11," caused his son 
Masaharet, then High Priest, to remter Amenhetep I", Again we find, after a lapse 
of nearly a century, Hirongh similur dockets upon the coffine of Rameses I and LI, 
dated in the “year 16, fourth month of the second season, day 17," of Bi-amen, that 
Amenhetep I then rested in the tomb of Queen Inhapi “ which is in, The-Gireat-Place’” 

The first of these records, that of Pa-seb-kha-unu [, may relate bo a reinstatement 
of the burial of Amenhetep in his original tomb, after violation by mbbers similar to 
that which occurred in the case of the burial of Thothmes TV, and which is reoonled 
in his tomb by Hor-om-heb*; whilst the second record, under Pai-nezem [ may refer 
to the removal of the king and his reinterment in a eafer place, namely the tomb of 


Inhapi, wherein two separate inscriptions of the time of Si-amet represent him 


as then resting. | 

From imscnptions apon the coffins of Seti I and KRameses If dated m the tenth 
year of Pa-seb-kha-nnu II, both these moiarchs were brought to the " Bternal-Honise-of- 
Amenhetep"” Whether these inseriptions refer to the last resting-place af Amenhetep I, 
or t) his tomb discovered by Lord Canwaryoy, or to the tombs of cither Amenhetep IL 
or IIT, I fear we shall never be able to nscertain., 

Tn 1881, nearly three thousand years after the making of the above ancient 
records, the mummy of Amenhetep I was discovered among other royal mummies in 
the Royal Oache of Deir cl-Bahari, M. Masrero and Dr Exnior Suera deseribe it 
a follows :— 

“The wrappings of this mummy are in auch perfect condition, with garlands in 
position, that M. Maspero decided to let it remain untouched. It was already ré- 
wrapped twice—by the Priest-king Pai-nezem and his son Masaharet’," 

“La momie mesure I m, 64 cent. de longueur, Elle eat revatue dune toile 


orange’, maintenue par des branches de toile ordinaire. Elle porte un masque en bois 


at carton petot, ientique ou masque de cerouril,, Elle ea} couverte de In tébe aux 
pieds de guirlandes de flours rouges, jaunes eb blewes, parmi lesquelles le Dr Schwemfurth 


a reconnn le Detphinium orientale, ln Seshania aegyptiaca, |'Avcacia nilotica; le Carmonthus: 


tincforius. Une guépe, attirée par !'odour, était’ entrée dans le ceroueil: enfermés par 
hasaril, ollo s'y est conservéa intacte ef nous-a fiurni ay exemple probablement unique 


d'une momie de guépe I) aurais dé désirable de déshabiller Amenhotpa comme les autres: 


rou: les deux restaurations dont il w été objet ont dit iaisser-des tracea dane lo 
mailot, probablement une ou plusicurs inscriptions en hiératique, mentionnant des 
datea nouvelles. Tontefois Taspech que la momie présente actyellanent sous ses 


; Crer 1080 mo. L * Heeasten, op. cit, Vol ry, om. B38. 
* Breast, op. at. Vol. my, p. 847. * Bieasren, pp, cit, Vol rv, pu be5—7. 


* Canten and Newseaey, Tomb of Thothmer £V (Tlioo M. Davis’ Excavations), pp ervilicig. 
" Bnessren, op. <i, Yul. sy, py 01-2 “37 

 G, Excoov Burra, The Hoye! Mewenies, No, 61008, p, 18, 

" Peculiar bo mummy @mpplngy of the XXth Dynosty and afterwardu, 
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representing the Queen Aahmes-nelert-ari [/) 
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-guirlandes est ei joli que j'ai éprouvé qnelyue serupule & la dérouler, tandis qu'elle 
est encore dana sa nouveauté*” 

M. Danessy deseribes the coffin as; “Bois de cédre...cerenei] donné au Roi 
Aménothés Ter, mais qui n’avait été fait pour iui, La cuve est en bois naturel, 
sauf In téte qui est noire aver lignes jaunes; la tranche et V'intériwur sont enduits 
de bitume. En regardant de prés on sapergoit que la cuve a été lavée eb grattée: 
vers les ¢paules étaient peint des guzas i sourcils graves, posts sur un édicule & porte 
rouge. Le reste de parois latérales dtait divisé en quatre tableaux renfermant chacun 
me divinite debout, & téte humaine, & chair rouge, portant un corselet noir, sipanés 


par des colonnes d'inscriptions, dont ln plus lisible ne donne que a i } | =F las 


- i J ile a tie ie 
le personnage, qui etait iy et Sse 52 DOTA ST 4. 
| Further, he states the coffin to be; “de la XiXe dynastic, décoré & nouveau sous 
a AR Te*” 

_ The tomb, carefuily hidden, is situated on the platean pbove the foot-hills of 
Drah Abou'l Negga, at the head of a stall lateral valley of the ravine thot lies: 
in the extreme nurthern end of that part of the Theban Necropolis (seo Pl XIX). In 
faet if ts 18 degrees west of the axis (M.N)) of the chapel mentioned above, and eight 
hundred metres from it; which establishes the trath of the statement a9 to its position 
givenin the Abbott Papyrus, in ao far a2 it is approximately north of the chapel, 
‘The entrance was secreted under a huge boulder (see Pl, XVUI, bottom), and a mique 
feature i¢ that the ¢@ébriy coming from its excavation. was removed in its entirety to 
a considerable distance away, and hidden in a depression in the ravine below, Thus 
when the tomb was sealed up there could have been pricticully po visible indication 
of its existence. 

The plan of the tomb (see PL. XX), which i¢ the prototype of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty tombs in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, vix. the hypogea of Thothmes III 
and IV, Amenhetep II and II, is of the following design:—A deep Entrance Pit, laying 
its mouth secreted under a huge boulder, descends to the entrance of «a long First 
Gallery. This gallery, which rather more than half way along iis length has a chamber 
ou the one side and « niche upon the other, end¢ in a doorway directly over in 
Protective Well of considerable depth. The Protective Well, diminishing in size oa it 
descenils; has two roughly cut chambers at the bottom’, Cut in the further (inner) 
wall of the Protective Well, opposite and slightly higher than the doorway of the 
First Gallery, is the opening* to a Second Gallery which leads directly into. the 
Sepulchral Hall. The Sepnichral Hall, which is of large dimonsions, is rectangular in 
shape and has its low roof supported by two square pillars arranged longitudinally 
along its axis (110° W. of MLN.) ‘This hall, as will be seen from the plan, was at 


 Masrnnd, Womics Aoyiler de Dor of Baderi, p. 537. 

Danze, Cercucils dea Casketiog Hoyutes, No. 61005, pp. 7, 4. 

t These chambers tight be sail ty form 2 «ort of falas tomb, as, up te the preeent dir, in pone 
af the Royal totube of tis type haa any evidence Leow found that these chambers were intended for 
ase, either for burial purposes or to contain part of the tomb equipment The well itself was certainly 
for protective purposes, aod for that reason | have named it “Drotective Woll.” 

‘ The opening or doorway waa intended to be closed) and concealed after the burial was completed, 
az bese been proved to mam later tombe of the type 

on 3 
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first mands only half its present size, and had only one pillar, which was in the centre: 
afterwards it was Increased to double its size, a second, additional, pillar being left. 
This alteration was vo donbt contemporaneous with the oonabroction of the tomb, 
The imegularities in the cutting of the galleries and chambers are mostly due to the 
poor quality of the tmck in which the tomb ts hewn, and also to the mstom, not 
uncommon among the ancient masons, of utilizing whenever possible the natural 
surfaces formed by the fissures tn the rock, At the bottom of the Euytranca Pit waa 
a large rock covering the doorway of the Firat Gallery- 

As the Abbott Papyrus, in the particular record of this tomb, specifies its measure 
ment as “120 cubits,” I give below the actual dimensions of the tomb both in metres 
and in the anment cubits The measurements given take the line, marked red upon 
the plan, that one must necessarily traverse to gain access ty the extreme end. of 
the tomb, 

For the (Royal) cubit T have taken the mean measurement, 52310 om.', of the 
three examples oow in the Caira, Turin and Liverpool museums. 

Metres Cuiits Prima Digite 


Entrance Pit, depth w2.0000.. 800 = W171] 7 
First Gallery, length ............ 1330 = BF 2 939 
Protective Well, descetit.......... 1020 = 19 er | 
Protective Well, ascent ........ 1050 = 20 0 20 
Second Gallery, length wu... T60 = 14 8 38 
Sepulchral Hall, length......... 1720 = 29 2 wt 


Total....-. b250 = 120 () bé 

The slight difference between the ancient record and my measurements could easily 
occur through the wregularities in the cutting of the tomh 

Such accuracy of ineasnrement as ia revealed in the ancient document yivea reason 
to suppise that the description of this tomb was taken from eame record in the State 
archives, and not simply from the evidenee given by Lhe inspectors of Rameses IX, who 
appear merely to give the condition in which they found i, Also, if the inspectors 
found 11 intaet—a condition probably easily seen from the exterior—il js questionable 
whether they would have gone so far as to carry out the elaborate process of reopening 
it, or would have taken such carefnl measurements of its interior structure as the 
ubove specification is seen to require. 

An objection might be raized oa to the double measurement of the Protective 
‘Well, both in its descent and in its aseent, But, if the second dimension (ascent) is 
not inchided, then our measurements end at the bottom of the well; and if neither 
are taken into consideration and only the distance across the well, as over an imavinary 
bridge, then a very important item im the tomb structure js omitted, Aw 1 have 
already said, the above measurements ure the line one braverses to gain aecess to the 
innermost part of the tomb, and it must be remembered that ingress into these tombs 
wat made anciently by means of a rope (for descent) on the near side and a second 
rope (for ascent) on the far side of the Protective Weil* | 








' Oubit=52310 cm, pals = 747298 cxm., digit 1/8632) cm, 1 palm being 1/T and 1 digit 1/28 of w eubib 
* Bee tombe aft Thothmes TLL (Lowes, Bulletin ale institut Exyptier, 1E90, f a pase Ul 


(Lount, op eit, "p, 100); Thethine: IV (Canren and Newnanay, Yond of TMothmer JT, Theo. ML. Davis’ 
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Unfortunately the modern native tomb-plunderers had already burrowed into this 
tomb; and in recon’ years small fragments of its funeral equipment appeared from time 
fo time in the local wutiquity deslers’ shops’, a 

~ ‘Lord Camnanvon discovered the tomb to be three parts fnll of detritus from the 
diwert, the Protective Well being filled to the level of the galleries and the Sepuichral 
Hall being the only part Uiat was at all clear. How all this tubbish got further than the 
Entrance Pit and the cummencement of the First Gallery is one of ihe problems yet to be 
solved. The contents of the inner chambers had at ave time been burnt, as the amoke- 
Diackened ceilings and walls make manifest; but this firing seeme nob to have occurred 
until after the original robbery, This I deduce from the three following facts: (1) The 
walls are not blackened by amoke below the surface line of the extrancous rubbish ; 
(2) masses of burnt intrusive coffiny of late date were found upon the floor of the 
Sepulchral Hall; (3) it was only under these burnt ashes that any objects belonging to 
the Royal burial, namely a few fragments of stone vessels, showed ‘traces of burning. 

The burnt coffins that we found, as woll as other intrusive objects mentioned 
below, are clear proofs of usurpation and successive plundering. The few parte of the 
painted coffins rescued from the burnt débris were of a type of burial characteristic of 
the period of Ouarkon I and later. 

Since the lust violation in dynastic times the tomb was seamingly left exposed to 
tha wear and tear of ages, until nature in the course of many centuries gradually: 
covered it. 

All that was left of the kings funereal equipment was the débria of broken stone 
vessela and statuettes wrought in alabaster, green feldspar, yellow limestone, red con- 
glomerate, serpentine, and basalt, These fragments were scattered in the valley outeide 
the entrance of the tomb, and of the floors of the interior as far as the end of the 
Sepuichral Hall They were broken with such method that hardly a fragment larger 
than fifteen cm. square wae found among them, thongh appareutly many of the vases 
bad been of large dimensions, Again, © our misfortune, after sifting each basket of 


Exeavations; p: ix); and Batt, which laxt-uamed baa 5 protective well (Petco, Narretice of the 
Operations and Rooovt Disconrits in Egypt and Huda, 1820, pp 00D heliewe that Ip’ the case 
of the larger bypeges of thin type which contain heavy stone sareophagi the sarcuphegus was placed 
in the pepulohral tall before the protective well waa excavated to if eventual aod Intended depth. 
In tho same way the huge saroophag) of the pyranida of the Old Kingdom were placed in the tmer- 
meet chambers befure the couipletion of the pyramid’s vonatruction, This is conclusively proved, by 
the fact that tle finished prsemges lending 4 thie aarooplingue chambers are often of: narrower 
maaatreinenk than the sarcophug to which ihey Jou. In the case of the Hoyal tonile of the 
Kew. Empire, the onstruction of. « bridge to pass over the workmen excavating the toner pusaages 
coed chambers and tho heavy sarcophagus wonld be an eluborate anil worncessairy wnilentaleliyy 
The paintings of the upper part of the walls of these welld, in the decorated exauplea, ond with m 
dado at the level where this floor would be it the well had trot beste sonido. | 

iT belies M. Seruova oe Erect obtained w fragment of the “Book of the Trad”™ belonging to 
this King. { procured two fragments of alabawter taste aimilar to those found in the tomb by 
Lord ClakwAbvos, and bearing the namus of Kimg Amentetep I aid Quoc Auhimes-nefert-ari; thrme Intter 
fragments wre in the Theo. M. Davie Collection, During the sexson of 1412-13 the beantifal head 
depicted in PL XVIT waa purchased in Cairo. Siniill fragmenta olonging 1 (us Imaddress were 
fund in this tomb by Lord Cunvanvow, which enables ua to identify pot, only ita provenance: bert 
alad the king it portrays. 
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rubbish, not more than one third of the total number of pieces was found to be present; 
thus were defeated all hopes of pivcing them together and reconstracting them, 
Among the fifty-four individual ¥ases that could be recognized from the fragments 





classified and fitted together (for types, see Pl, XXII, figs. I—17) twenty of alabaster 


and one of green feldspar were inscribed. One of these bears the cartouche of a Hykeos 
king ‘Aa-user-ra Apepi, together with his daughter, an otherwise unknown princess, named 
Herath' (PL XXT, Fig. 1), Three bear the names of King Neb-pehti-rn Aahmes* 
(Pl, XXI, Figs 2—4), one of them gives also the name of a ()queen that is un- 


fortunately so damaged that only the first alr H is’ preserved® (Pl. XX, Fig, 2), 


Eight bear the name of Queen Aahmes-nefert-ari (Pl. AAI, Figs 5—0) The remaining 
wine bear the prenomen and nomen of the King Zeser-ka-ra Amenhotep (PL XXI, 
Figs. 10—13). 

The percentage of vasea bearing the namo of Queen Auhmes-nefert-ari, being almost 
as great as that of those bearing the name of Amenhetep {, may possibly indicate 
that she also was buried in this tomb; and indeed, when the discovery of the tomb 
wis first made, I was under the impression that it belonged to the qtieen* 

Could the appearance of Apepi's name here indicate some kind of relationship 
between the Hyksos and Theban Royal Families*? | 


1 The lower port of thw cartouhe is dlightly damaged; another posciiie reading might he 


| 






(Remitie nume for *Eaxt') disporting hituself (bm) 14). the fand of (f),.....2"—En, 
* The inscription on the right hand side of the names of Animes [ nuny with probability . be 


] oO 
ra 
restored thus: TT As tho initial letter of the name is if it would he tempting to restore (toe 


the mime of Apepis daughter ecurring on tho fragment, PL XXT, Fig. 1. On the ober hain: it 
tight well be the beginning af the title q as “inintress of the two fandis"—I am: indebted to 
Prof, Newneuny for this note ¥ 

‘It should be anted that their mortuury chapela wer one monument, wad forthor that the 
sepulciral Hall was enlarged to double the aime. “Tn the Theban necropolis Amenhetep I aml the 
queen Nefroiri have become the favourite focal divinities, and a man who accidentally thrust hie lin 
into ® holo where lay 4 large serpent, without being bitten, immediately orected o tablet to tell tha 
tale and ¢zpress his gratitnds to Amonhetep, whose power alone-had saved him (Turin Stela). Another 
had in some way transgressed againet = goddess who, according to popular belief, resided. in a hill-top 
of the same necropolis, and when at last the goildees released hin) from the power of the disease 


with which she was ufftictiug him, he smeted a similar memorial in ber hore." (Bkeasten, 


A History of Egypt, p. 459.) 

* It has boon styggested to mo that the fragment hearing the Hylies king's natue had accidentally 
got inte thie tomb Bot why thu fragment should be sceldettal any tuors than any other fragment 
foanil here 1 fail to.soe. Tn must of the Royal sopuichres discovered in the ‘Thélak pecropulie, among 
the many oljecty discovered one sees objects bearing tho names of relatives atid ancestors of this 
minerch in whee tomb they are found. a: 


= Na 4 is of interest as commemoermting a himting expedition (Y) in Syria: *.....{in] Kiadani 
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Figs 1 to 14 on Pl. XXI give: the types and variants of the inscriptions. incised 
upon the stone vessela The fragment, Fig. 14, is of u decorated alabaster vase with 
lotus Howers engraved upon it, the calices of which were inlaid in faience’, A few 
fragmenta of alabaster belonged to receptacles for provisions in the form of ducks* 
~ Acsmall number of basalt fragments of two statuettes, presumably of the king and 
queen, to judge from the fashion of the headdresses, reveal only their exquisite work- 
manship; the most complete piece that could be restored is depicted in Pl, XVIII, top. 

Bronze eye-brows, eye-sockets, pieces of lapis-lazuli inlay, and decayed wood, foun! 
at the bottom of the Protective Well, substantiate the origmal existence in the tomb of 
large inlaid coffins, perhaps the outer-shells of the Royal burials, 

Among thousands of potsherds I war able only to restore aod identify as belonging 
to the Early Eighteenth Dynasty the three forms A, Band C* given in Pl, XXL. The 
remainder. were so broken and mixed with those of the usarpers that restoration and 
identification would be of great uncertainty. 

With regard to the intrusive objects, as [ have already mentioned, the fragments of 
the bornt burials were of the period of the Twenty-seeond Dynasty nud later, The 
objects saved from fire, and extricated from the rubbish, were >— 

A large blne-paste heart-scarab, uninseribed, with peculiar hollow m the back, It 
appears once to have had gold mountings, but all such embellishment i now missing. 

Several parts of winged scarabs, of blue fhience and paste, and of quite poor 

ualiby. 
: A small copper pectoral-piaque, with eyelets for suspension, covered with thin gold 
foil, and having the usat-eye engraved mpon tt. 

Two seurabs, in diotite and umburnt steatite, anpierced and aninscribed. 

A head-rest ag an amulet, in huernatite. 

Two email! Sekhmets as amulets, in bine fmence, 

Numbers of pottery shawabti-ligurea, of very rough: workmanship, 

An eyeshaped seal (decayed), blue faience, bearing an unintelligible cartouche; see 
accompanying figure. 








Nore vron THE Montuary Crtaret or Amexierer FP Asp AANMeS-NEPERT-AML 


The two so-called Mortuary Chapels of Anhmes-nefert-ari and Amenhetep I, ttentified 
as "Ta-men-ast® and “ The-House-of-Zeser-ka-ra-on-the- West-of-Thebes*” by Professors 


i For form-cf PL EXT), Fig. 16. 

©CY Danmesy, Fowles de In Vallée dea Now, Tombe TAmenophis 1, No. S600; and in other 
Reval towibe 

2 Form (wae fowl iy the tomb of Hatshepettt (Navini and Camrun, Tomb of (ecen HHdtahopalrd, 
Theo: M. Davis’ Excavations, PL XIV, Fig. 9). 

‘ Spreceneena and Newseany, Thor Vecroporis, p. 7. 

* Sprecenvens, Zee Batrige mer (Aackickte ural Topograpdia der Thebaniechen Necropolis, pp. LE 
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SPIRGELBERG and Newsrnny, have one and the samé axis. are of ono contindous pliaa, 
and form one building'; see plan, PL XXIDE*, Tho first part, to the north, saul to be 
that of Ashmes-nefert-ari, is built upon the desert, while the second portion to: the 
south, eaid te be that of Amenhetep 1, encroaches upon the opltivated land ‘This is hut 
the natural seqnence in the building of such monuments: We have « similar oxam ple 
in Queen Hatshepsut’s Mortuary Chapel " Zeser-Zeseru” in" Zesert” (Deir «l-Bahnri), 
where the first portion, under the cliff, is dedicated to Thothmes 1 and Thothmes I, 
aml the outer and lower terraces to Hatabepsnt and Thothmes Tll—the whole heing 
built by the queen. We also have an instance of Aahmes-nefert-ari and Amenheten | 
building under their joint names in the discovery, made by Lord Cargnanvins, of 
& large wail im the Deir el-Buhari valley, where staniped bricks tar the cartomches 
of the king and queen*. 

The existing remains of the Morinary Chapel of Amenhetep I and Aalimes-nefart-ari 
are of limestone and sandstone, but there is reason to believe that most of the sand- 
stone, if not all, belongs to later additions and restorations, ‘The fonndutions. the 
buwee of columna, and such part of the walls os appears to be. original ars all of 
the former material, The screen between the columns facing the shrive(?) in the 
northern portion is certainly of late construction am) design, Su fragmentary, how- 
ever, ire these reniains, which since the excavation have again suffered not suly from 
the cultivator, but also through the moistore. from the annual mundation (the lime: 
Stone has often scalod mto an almost nmorecognizable mass), that ope hardly chures. 
to distinguish exactly what i# original and what i additional construction. Here fond - 
there straight-joints—sandstong masoury built against limestone taasonry, which is the 
more eusily detected evidetice of later odditions—are visible to the careful ohwervert, 
But few parts of the boilding stand above the foundation level, and those are taivl, 
more than sixty centimetred in height 

That the (lenominations “ The-House-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Gardon,” “'The-House-of- 
Zeset-ka-m-on-tle-West-of Thebes,” anid * The-House-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Court,” pater 
to ope building, the monument in question, isin my Opition clear, J augewst, there- 
fore, that the name-* Men-ast" or " Ta-mem-aat” refers to the aanchuury deidicnted to 
the queen, or, in other words, to the northern portion of the building. i 





1 An inecription on « stele jn the Museum of ‘Tarin mention both those Chapala ima’ bali . 
together (Sriteninnuy aul NEWHERRY, op, :it,, ji 4) 

* Thin plan shows what wow existe of the parta exposnl by Seimcztmeno aod Newnernr: Tho 
orientation ‘upon PL 111 (plan of Ashinéeuefert-ari’s Temple) of their publication id incorrect, tho 
truc jexis being }-degree from MN. 

* Esnt oy Cansanvor and H. Camrun, Pie Fears’ Eyploration, p 28 Pla. XIX, SKVIO 

* The use af two kinds of stone wae not at uneotimon crsbou—eapecially amang the easton 
hoiidings—the aunlstone generally heing neal te protect the timestone inner walla Es. the coliamnades 
covering the sculptured limestone walls of the Mortuary Chapel of Mentuhetoyi ad Ueir ef-Eahaeri. - 
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SPIEGELBERG and Newserry, have one and the same ants, are of one continuous plan. 
and form one building’; see plan, PL NXTIM* The first part, to the north, sand to be 
that of Anhmes-nefert-ari, is builh upon the desert, while the aecoml portion to the 
south, said ta be that of Amenhetep 1, encrogches wpun the cultivated land. ‘This am but 
the natural seqnence in the building of such monumenta: We have « similar example 
in Queen Hatshepeut's Mortuary Chapel " Zeser-Zeseru” in“ Zesort” (Deir el-Balur), 
where the first portion, under the cliff, is dedicated to Thotlimes | and Thothmes 1, 
and tho outer and lower termces to Hatshopsnt and Thothmes 11}—the whole being. 
built by the queen, We also have an instance of Aahmes-nefert-ari and Amenhetep I 
building onder their joint names in the discovery, made by Lord Canwanvoy, of 
tk targe wall in the Deir «!-Bahari valley, where stamipel bricks bear the eartouches 
of the king and queen®, 

The existing remains of the Mortuary Chapel of Amenhetep land Aahmes-nefert-ari 
aré of limestone anid aaudstove, but there is reason to bulieve that niost of the aand- 
stone, if mot all, belongs to later additions and restorationa ‘The foiimdations, the 
heses of columns, and snch part of the walls as appears to be origins! aro all of 
the former material. The screen between the columns facing the shrine(?) tn the 
northern portion is certainly of late construction and design. So fragmentary, how- 
ever, are these remuins, which aince the excavation have again suffered not only from 
the cultivater, but also through the moistare from the amoual mundation (the lime- 
stone has often scaled mte an almost unrecognizable mass), that one hardly dares 
bo distinguish exactly what is original and what is additional construction. Here aud 
there straight-joints—sandstone inasonry built against limestone masonry, which ts the 
more easily detected evidence of later additions—are visible to the careful observer’, 
But few parts of the buiiding stand above the foundation level, and those aro nob 
more than sixty centimetres in height, 

That the denormimations “ The-Honse-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Garden,” “ The-Hones-of- 
Zeser-ka-ra-on-the-Weet-of- Thebes," and “'The-House-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Court,” refer 
to one building, the monument in question, is in iny opmion clear, I snpeest, there- 
fore, that the name “Men-aet” or "Ta-men-ast” refers to the aanctuary dedicated to 
the queen, or, in- other words, to the northern portion of the building 


‘Au ieoription uo oa atela in the Mose of Torm tontions both theese chapels ae berg 
toguther (Sirecninet aml Newienuy, op ct, go. 4). 

2 This plan sliowe what now existe of te ports expowl by Srreoriaimus and Newpmary, The 
orientation upon PL. TO (plan: of Ashines-uefert-ari's Temple) of their jmblication [ incorrect, the 
true asic being d-dlegree from) 31N, 

7 Eint oy Caivanvos and HW. Camrea, Pine Years’ Erploration, p. 28, Pl, XIX, XX VII. 

1 The nae ef twa kind of atone waa not an lineommen onstom—eepecially mnong the oprling 
butidings—the sandstone generally being ted te protect the limestoie inner walle E.¢., the colimnades 
covering the sculptured limestone walla of the Mortuary Chapol of Montuketep ut Deir el-Bahor. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FRONTIER FORTRESSES 
Br SOMERS CLARKE, F.S.A. 
Il Isrropucrony, 


THe Second Cataract, called the Batn el-Hagar (Belly of Stones), is one of the 
most desolate parts of the Nile Valley, As at the First Cataract, so at the Second a 
reef of hard reck crosses the valley, and through this the waters of the Nilé force 
their way from south to north; but whereas the First Cataract is bot a few miles in 
length, the Second extends for more than a hundred 

Tt is obvious that « geological barrier giving rise to a series of rapids ia very 
likely. to offer iteelf as a frontier. ‘This lias been the case with the First Cataract in 
early Egyptian history: The desolate mature of the region added to its defeusive 
values not only was the water-way difficult to traverse ond therefore. more easy to 
defend, but the road by lund was inhospitable and dangerous for the passage of con- 
siderable numbers of people moving at the same time, As Egypt became more 
consolidated and powerful it extended itself towards the south, casting hungry eyes 
upon the regions of the Sidin, whence came many commodities, including gold and 
slaves. The Second Cataract thus bevaine o frontier both as « base for defence agninat 
the wild folk of the south, and as a point of departure for raids and wars of aggression, 

The map (PL. XXIV) which I have compiled, to the best of my ability, partly 
from the aeterials kindly supplied me by the Stidan and Cairo Survey officials, and 
partly (rani observations made by me on the spot, mny give, mm 1 hoped, some idea 
of the general features of the country and of the wey in which the Egyptian military 
architects availed themselves of the natural features. The best map of the cataract 
ab Semna, which forms but an item in. the Second Cataract, is thal made by Dr Bat. 
and is printed in the Quarterly Journal of the treological Socety for Feb, 7, 1913 
(Vol 1X); there is not to be fonnd a more careful or exact cartographer than 
Dr Bau. 

My map shows in Fig, 1 the course of the Nile from Semna to Halla It seeks 
to be little more than on easily-read dingram, Its seale (yeqigny) 16 80 small that it 
is inspossible to indicate even half the multitude of isianda and rocks which crowd the 
northern end of the cataract, and which by their presence are the chief couse: of its 
existence. On the other hand, if ia hoped that the tap may prove usefir] as indicating 
‘the relative positions of the various fortresses herein referred to. Aocording to the scale 
which hay been adopted ‘the water-way of the Nile should be only half the width 

Journ. of Egyps, Are, i 21 
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shown: as I look ou my map as io miore than a conventional representation, I have 
taken the liberty bere stated As regards the distances from north to south no such 
liberties have been taken, but I fear there are tany arrors. 

The various fortresses are marked in Fig. 1 by letters of tho alphabet, thus 
making it more easy to deseribe their positions in relation to each other, ‘Lines are 
also drawn showing the directions in which the garrisons in each fort oould command 
the neighbourhood. | | | om 

Fig. 2 gives what I have called the Matika district to a scale of qyupam which 
is larger than the scale of Fig, 1. There are very many more rocks aud islands than 
are here shown, Lie | 

Fig. 3 gives the Semma district to a still larger scale, gto: showing clearly the 
near approach to each other of the eastern and western banks of the Nile, and the 
promontory on which the fortress of Senina el-Sharq ts built. 

To return to Fig. 1: the fortress at A (BOlen) did not stand high, but the 
iclands at the mouth of the cataract could be well seen, The ground mses raprdly 
west of 4 eo that an outlook from it could easily be got’. @ and) he low down, mdeed 
but little above water-level 2, liowever, stands in a commanding position on a cliff 
with unbroken views up, down, aud across the valley, The great size a! thts fortress 
showa it to be second only to Semna. The fortress PF like C and), is on an island and 
but little above the water, @ is in a most commanding position ami has an outlook 
up, down, aud seross the valloy. It is probable that there is some fortress between 
Band @ of which T have no knowledge, 2, though on an island, stands high and 
could be in communication with (, J, and X, KE ia even better placed with regard 
to @ ond Ff. 

lt is to be observed that A, £, G, and J are all on the western bank of the 
river, and that CD, F, and A are on wlanids A alone is on the east bank, which all 
the way ie extremely rocky, rigged, and desolate, 

lt will be well to give a renson why a string of fortresses ench as are about: to 
be desoribed was established, and this T will endeavour to do, nob in my own words or 
out of the empty wells of a pretended knowledgo, but in the language of my good friend 
Dr B.A. W. Bonar’, “We may sow briefly summarise the various steps in the conquest 
of Nubia onder the XIith Dynasty, Amenembit I conquered the Matchaia, Uanaia, 
the Sitiu, and Herinu-sha, and fixed hig boundary near Korosko: Usertsen I conquered 
the four great tribes of the country, and fixed his boundary at Behen, or Widl Haifa, 
one hundred mike further to the south than his predecessor, He drew large quantities 
of tribute from the watives, and sent, among others, Ameni to bring gold to Egypt. 
He was perhaps the first king of Egypt to build a fort and found a town a few miles 
to the south of Korosko, The remains of both the fort and town were diseovered in 
1892 by Captain Lyons, KE, who noticed on the meks near several graffiti belonging 
to the Xith, ATith and AITTth Dynasties. These clearly indicate that the site wae 
ocoupiad by Egyptian officials under the Menthohetep kings of the Xith Dynasty, 
and this being so we tay wasume that it was-a centre of Sidin teade of considerable 
importance, In the reign of Amenambat IT tho officer Sa-Hathor went into Nubia 

' For B in Figa: ) oml 2 ase below p. Lit 

= EA. Wats Honan, The Egyprive Sdddw: its Hitory und Monoments, |ondon, 1997, Vol. 4, 
p. 
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and begat to work the gold mines of Heh by means of native labour, on behalf of 
the Egyptian Government. The young men dug out the ore, and the old men carried 
out the operations connected with the final stages of washing out the mutal, Onder 
Deertsen Tf, the Egyptian frontier on the south moved to Semna, and au edict 
was pasted forbidding any neyro to pass north of that place except for purposes: of 
business or embassy. For eleven yeura at least, Le, from his eighth to his nineteenth 
year, this king carried.on a series of wars, which resulted in the complete subjugation 
of the country, He. built.a line of forts, which were octupied by native garrisons: 
under Egyptian officers, between Elephastme and Semna, and in many of them he 
placed temples; he appears to have established a fortified outpost about eighty miles 
south of Semna, in the neighbourhood of Gebel Désha. From & portion of a moiument 
discovered by Prof Navite (Bybastis, Pl, 34) we learn that Userinen made 4 raid in 
a4 country called Hua. 

“Now # country called Hud is mentioned in an inscription of a later period m 
eonnection with Punt, and if it be the same region it followa that be invaded the 
country on the western shore near the southern end of the Red Sea If this be a, 
this king must have been absolute master of all the great trade routes of the Egyptian 
Sidin, as well as of all the gold mines throughout the country. Before Usertsen's 
death arrangements were made for « systematic supply of gold for Egypt, and the 
caravans travelled on from fort to fort, bearing their previous loadsa to the old Kgyptinn 
frontior city of Hlephantine in safety.” 

Since De Bunge wrote the above the explorations of Dr George RetsnEx, working 
for the Harvard University Museum of Fine Arts, have thrown much light on the 
condition of things south of the Batn el-Hagar anil of the fortresses here deecribed_ 
At Kerma. which lies on the east bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to New Dongola, 
stand two preab masses constructed of sun-dried bricks. Dr RetsxEn's examination has 
shown one of these to be a temple, he other a fort Near them lie, great tombs, the 
resting-places of the Egyptian governors of the province, Tnstribed fragments of stutues 
were found, whereby it was possible to date one tomb to the early XITth and another 
to the early XIUth Dynasty. The largest of the tombs was seen to belong to the 
time of Senusret I, the occupant being o lord from Assifit, whose mame: ts.stil] to be 
ead in the inscriptions of that place. 

Grouping together these statements wo learn how important were these fortresses: 
they had not only to hold in check the peoples of the South, but also to act in 
eonvert with the southern provinte asa base from which could be controlled the 
various trude routes, whether by water or by land. The grim desolation of the country 
must also hmve made it necessary that the fortresses should be well provided with 
stores. It would be out of place to give here the texts of the inscriptions relative to 
the above-mentioned events, They are for the most part well-known, and necessible 
to all those who are interested in the subject. 

It mny fairly be assumed that fortresses of importance already existed betwoon 
the frontier at Elephantine and the Second Cataract before those in the Second (Cataract 
were built, At the southern end of the island of Elephantime we still eee great musses 
af crude brick walle; whether these may be, in part, the walls of the anctent fortress 
I would not venture to say. On the mainland and opposite the Nilometer there is a 
ridge of granite reek which hae now, unfortunately, been deprived of its ancient air 
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of dignity and turned into » cockney garden; this runs hack towards the east ot right 
angles with the Nile Here there still exists, more or leas out of sight, » great mass 
of ancient brickwork, evidently belonging to massive walls, As we advance sonth of 
Aswin we observe several fortitied places; and because the mins now to be seen may 
in some cases belong to a date much later than the early Dynasties, we are not always 
justified by that fact in supposing that older structure; might not be found, if the 
sites were Carefally investigated, | 

The following is an imperfect list of the places of defence between Hlephantine 
and the Second Cataract, moat'of them daling from the X1Ith and XIIth Dynasties -— 


Koshtemna, or Ikkur. Armacia. 
Sabagura. Kasr [brim. 
Kuban: Armanna. 
Korosko, 


In the Second Cataract, from Bihen to Semna, are the following places — 

Bien, At the northern mouth of the cataract, 

Mayanarti. 

Dorgaynarti. 

Matdka. 

A fort on the west bank opposite Sarras, the present name of which I 
could not ascertain, 

Uronarti, or, as it is called in Arabic, Gazirat. el-Malik® 

Semma @}Sharg (east). 

somna el-Charb (west), 

Probably there are trees of other strong places yet further eointh. 

With many Nubian places it is difficult to obtain any definite information as. to 
the names by which they are now locally knowns and so too it i with Semna, 
BURCKHARDT*, who yisited the place in 181%, writes the name as Samna: he does not 
give a separate name for the ruins on the east and on the west. Lepsius is, I think. 
the firat who tells us that Semna is on the west and Kumma on the east? Other 
travellers spell the names Semoeh and Kummehs others again write the latter nome 
Kumos The maps issued from the Survey Department write Semna and Kumna : the 
more recent of the two maps 1 possess is dated 1911, At the time of my visib in 
1895, t inquired as carefully us | could—one of my servauls was from Sarras, which 
i¢ but a short way off—and was informed that the places were called Semna el-Sharq 
nod Semns el-Gharb; nothing was known of the names Kumma or Kummeh. It ia 
really (0 be regretted that more care is not taken when the surveys are mule, On 
one tasp 18 to be found the legend *ruing of Gasaka” “Kisa” is the Berberige word 
for @ ruin, plural “ Risaka‘," so we can easily conjecture how the surveyor lit on. his 
place-name "Gasaka.” One is in the same trouble with the games of islands It is 


14 Tira” oe chief or howd man in the Rarlwrtins bowngrebt 
* Trovela in Nubia, London, John Murray, 1829, pr. F4, 7h: 
2 Lersice, Donkealer, Part 1 PL 111. | 
me once derived from Ringed, a church? Most of the-niine we find ure thom of ancient 
shea 
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a matter of common knowledge to those who make but a few investigations from 
Aswiin. southward that amongst the Barabra the word “Arti” signifies “an island,” 
and yet we read “ Hamanarti Island,” “ Kessewarti Island,” “Gerrendnarti Teland "; and 
as for identifying any one of these in the Second Cataract map with the pames as told 
to mo I was never succesful. 

A atudy of the map (PL. XXIV) shows how the fortresses lie im retation one to 
another, I venture to think, as | have already said, that between Matika (/7) and ‘the 
amall fort @ there may lie one or two others. There is almost certainly « ruined 
fort on one of the intermediate islands, but to make a: proper archaeological survey of 
this part of the cataract would be quite a little expedition in itself, The absence of 
boats is alone a serious difficully, not ti mention the dangerously swift current, and 
the uncompromising lumps of rock on which the traveller's boat may come to grief 
My efforta to visit a number of the isiands have: also failed because of deficiency of 
Waker. 

The nearest forts to A, going southward, are on islands at CO (Mayanarti) and 2) 
(Dorgaynarti)!. Both lie quite low down, hut at E (Matika) stands an imposing fortress 
high above the river on the rocky western bank? From this place the river is well 
commanded both north and south, whilet a well-marked road pases close by on the 
west. On an island just below # is a large fortress, F (Dabnarti), Between E and F 
the river would, at. this point, be well under observation 

Between J and @ Burckuanovr saw an island with « ruined esstle on it, and gives 
the name as Escot; on the map of 1911 I find an island Askut. At G stands, on the west 
bank ami in s very commanding position, a small fortress’ At H 1s Uronarti or 
Gaztrat el-Matik* (Island of the King) with a fortress high on the top, At T and XK 
are the very inyportant fortresses of Semna el-Gharb ant Semna el-Sharqg. From 
the pomts J, K, and @ ate well in sight, and if at Escot there be a fort it would 
probably be in easy sigaalling communication with @ and so with H, J, and K. 

In Fig. 8 of PL. XXIV the part of the Nile from Semna to the northern extremity of 
the Gavirat el-Malik is shown to a scale of gytjz- A study of this map demonstrates 
to us at once how remarkably well-udapted the position was for defenaive works, 
The reef of rocks forming the rapids and the promontory of Sema el-Sham are well 
brought out. Ata very short distance to the north rapids exit on either side of the 
lead of the island Kigingar, as 1 know to my cost, for 1 was nearly sucked over them 
by the stiff current. Rapids also occur a little way to the south of Semna, 





IL Cranacrenistics or A Fortress. 


From times, who can say low remote, the advantage of surrounding : fortress 
with a ditch (unless it could be placed on a more or les inaccessible yieak) was 
realized. Many -parte of Egypt ure peculiarly unsuited to this method of defences: 
during several montha of the year the ditch would be overflowing; during others it 
would be dry, The Egyptian did not, however, fail to make use of the dry ditch, as 
we shall see later. | 


1 Seo pp. 14+—166. ? See pp 165—168. P Also culled Uronarti, aa | ato told. 
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Many fortresses in Egypt proper, as also in Nubia, were placed om the rocky or 
sandy surfaces lying just beyond the cultivated area, above which they are bul little 
raised. In such tases the constrictors made use of the following expedient, Outside 
the main wall of the fortress, and at a short distance from it, a second and lesser wall 
was built; the enemy bad first to break through this before he found himself in fice 
of the inner and true wall. In the artificial ditch, for'suvl it waa, between the outer 
apd inner wall the sesailanie would find themselves ins very awkward position, being 
exposed ti ma hail of missiles not only from the top of the inner wall but -also, not 
improbably, fom the top of the outer On a comparatively emall seala one of the best 
preserved fortresses of the double-walled type still exists at Hierakoupolis, which ia 
assigned to a very early period'| The Shinet el-Zabib at Abydos is a larger example 
of the same seheme. At Ikkur (perhaps better known as Koshtemna) in Nubia 
(see Pl XOXV) is o ruined fort which shows very well the characteristics here referred to, 

Ikkur is so valuable an example in fixing an approximate date that, although 
it is not within the confines of the Batu el-Hagar, the evidenos it affords cannot 
be passeill over. It was excavated by Dr G. RersveEr and Mr C. M, Friern, and is 
describidd by them* | 

The redneed plan which I publish (PI. XXV_ Vig. 1) shows that on the sane spot theme 
are the remains of two fortresses, one Standing in part over the other, “The excavators 
were satisfied that the fortress printed solid black on my plan is the older, and this 
indépendentiy of the fact that it actually is, in places, buried beneath the walla of the 
later fort, which are in the plan scored with diagonal lines "The inner and ohler 
wall,” Mtr Furr tells us, “is now destroyed to the floor level and je protected by 
round projecting bastious at intervals of about twanty metres. At the foot.of the 
bashioned wall is w trench, the Ime of which follows the bastiona. Roth sides of this 
trench are faced with mad bricks and sloped towards the bottom of the ditch, which 
is therefore. considerably wider at the top.” "The trench “had become filled at the 
time when the outer fort was constructed, as the later walla ab two points are carried 
right across the sand-filled trench and on the NE. side are built over the counter- 
scarps of the bastions” “The walls of this outer fort are iy places still seven metres 
or more in height." 

The inter fortress, rectangular op plan, is aot very correctly set out upon the: 
ground, but we see from the remains that its characteristica were entirely (hose 
which we usually find in Egypt—a roctangle of thick walla and outaide of it-s 
ditch, In these fortrossey the ditches must always have been diy, 58 aulecs tently 
looked after must haye rapidly filled with blown sand. Mr Finta gives hia reasons: 
for thinking that certain projections found on the walls of the northern ditch were 
intended for tho base of » drawbridge. | 

We return to the earlier fortress. As bis plan shows, a thin wall (everythin 
F of ies! a =e gala the a face of the great Se an Hee 

istance of 1-70 m, from it.” We see at MatOka tho same thir ut -parpose 
did the narrow passage between the two walls serve? —_ Saree 


id, EB Qumets and FP, W. Garry, Hirwtonpolis, Part 1, Londen, Quiritch, 1902 PL 74 aud 
p- 10. 


aha Arehacclopient Survey af Nubia: Report for 1908-1909, Vol. 1, pp. 23— Vol, 
Via, 33, 34, 38, 36 oh 3, py. 32-95, and Vol. 1, 
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I visited and examined Ikkur in February, 1899, At thai time, in the oorth- 
. east corner between the Old Kingdom wall and that of the XUth Dynasty there lay 
aundty pieces of stone ¢olumns, both druma and capitals. One stone was the lowest. 
dmm of a column of bulbous type; two stones formed part of a bell capital, all 
rather rough in execution and small in scale. Probably these stones have been stolen 
since 1 obeerved them; they lay on the eurface, and Mr Fieri does not mention them. 
They must have formed part of a temple for the use of the garrison, and this, as 
we shall presently find, was ustial. 

I huve written at some length about the fortress at Ikkur because of its great 
valne as evidence. So many ancient sites have been subjected to continucus oceu- . 
pation and the most drastic alterations or, still worse, have enffered at the hands 
of archaeologists of the old school, tumbling all things topsy-turvy in search of 
“objects” and paying no regard to the monuments themselves or the evidences of their 
history. Ikkur has had the good fortune to have been completely overlooked for 
senturie; When 7 first:saw it in 1899 1 do not think it had ever been investion bed, 
Since then, Prof, Ganstana has given it his attention and now De Reissern and 
Mr C. M. Furrit, for whose excellent notes I am very grateful. 

The chief peculianty of the older fortress is that tts bastions have, on plan, 
semicircular ends. Fora reason yet to be explained the Egyptian architect eachowuil 
wey constructions which were not rectangular in pln: His megalithic system of 
building, clumsy and inelastic, did not lend itself to the employment of arches, nor was it 
easy to ndapt the methods to curves of plan. These objections do not, however, hold 
good in dealing with brickwork, and yet, amongst the numerous and yery large remarms 
of brick structures m Eyryyit, it ia difficuit to recall avy with curves in their plans excepting 
the fortress tow under consideration and another, presently to be mentioned, near Bihen, 
for which-see Pi XXVIL. 

On my visit to Tkkur in 1899, 1 took if for eranted that the round-ended bastions, 
the foundations of which coultl clearly be traced, were the remains of a structure of 
Saracenie times, Both Roman aml Mediaoval builders were much in favour of thie 
form, but Dr Retssen and Mr Firru carry it back to the carly Dynasties, and I do not 
for a moment question that they are night, Nor does it seem remarkable that examples 
of fortresses thus planned are rare. ‘Their immense age and the fact that their inateriah 
could so easily be need over again for a later structure are more than enough to account 
for the disappearance of the most ancient examples, 





| 


Ill. Descniprion OF THE ForTResses IN THE SeCOND CATARACT. 
Biuen (PL XXIV, A and £) 

As the ancient Egyptians approached the enemiew country from the north, going 
ip the Nile, it’ seems reasonable that we should do the same and begin our work 
at Bihen, which lice on the west bank opposite the modern Wadi Halfa. That this 
place must have had cuttsideruble impurtanve is proved by the rams of temples we 
still ‘see-and by the antiquities that have been laid bare; also by sumdry inscriptions. 
Qoe of the temples was founded by Senusret 1 (Xihth Dyn.). There has been discovers 
a very elaborate system of fortification, partly ent in the rock, partly constructed of brick. 
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Part of this was first discovered by Capt. Lyons in 1892+, and the whole was more 
completely investigated by Dr Ranpati-Maclver in 1909-10" Dr Raspaue-MAclIven 
gives a plan of the town of Bihen (Vol. 1, Plates; Plan G) and a description of the 
outer fortifications (Vol. 1, Text; Chapter vii) I have taken the liberty of making 
a copy of the published plan, so fur as is necessary for my purposes. See Pl. X XVI 

By a study of this it is easily secu’ on what scientific Ines the fortification was 
laid ont, The ground on which it slanila is not level but rises westward from the 
borders of the Nile. At abont 180 m. from the river bank, which is here somewhat 
steep, the alluvial eoil, covered with sand, gives way to:a slope of rock. The stout 
brick wall, with external buttresses along its face, was carried forward continuowaly, 
rising with the slope whether of rock or sand, then turned abruptly southward and! 
thet) again east until it met the river bank. Ontside the wall was a system of donble 
walls, From the river edge as far as the rocky plateau a ditch in the sand waa not 
& very practicable thing; but on arriving at the plateau, the mck waa cut away and 
a ditch made, The thin walle carrying on the fine of these on the lip of the Tock 
ditch project torthward eloss by the river bank: Here it is supposed there was a 
tower; another projection occurs further west with remains of a tower, Such pro- 
Jections occur all along the external protections of the wall, which itself doas pot show 
evidences of bastiona or towers at each of these places. | 

The ditch “was cut down into the solid rock: it was six metres-wile and three 
and ® half metres deep, with sides that sloped steeply down to o fat bottom and were 
ohiselled with remarkable smoothness and regularity, The low brick walls rove directly 
from the edge of the Hips,” 

A gateway was triced at the river edge in the south wall, and another possibly: in « 
sitmlar position at the river edge of the north wall. The nature of the defences along 
the river edge could not be ascertained, The great wall had a thickness of #75 mn. at 
its base, the buttresses projecting another 1°50 m. It is much to be regretted that 
Dr RaspaLt-MAcIver dil tiot give a sectional drawing of the wall and ditch, _ 

Within the space encloeed by the walls above described are two temples. One, 
which ts by for the larger, ia attributed by Dr Raxpatt-MacIver ta Queen Hatshepaut® 
but stands over the ruine of an olilwr buikling of the XTth Dynasty. ‘To the north 
Of this are the ruins of another lemple attributed to Amenhotep 11, which also stands 
over eatlier buildings (ee A ond # on the plan, Pl. XXIV). 

The temple of Hatshepsut stands in the curner ofa rectangular enclosure formed 
by a stout-brick wall with buttresses on the external face. Dr Rawpata-Macl ver found 
reason to believe that this enclogure was built in relation to the Allth Dynasty temple: 
before referred: to, over which the temple 4A- has been built: He considers that the 
more tlabortely planned system of walls and ditches firsp descriled were laid cwt in 
the AVUIth Dyunsty, I venture to think that the reasons he vives. for arriving at 
this vorlict arc not conclusive, As fay oe the knowlode and systems of defence are 
eaneernod, surely the scheme adopted may well be attributed to the XIIth Dynasty, 

It is evident that the population uf Bihen was considerable Great quatitities of 


| Soe EL AL W. Bopoe, Vite Kyoptian Giddy, Vol, 1, jt aay. 


* Dr D, Raxpau-dtactver boil Leoxann Woatiey, Bukew, University af Pormsylvanin, 1011, 
* Hitherto attributed to. Thole | [T. | 
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potahenla over the surface of the nverhank both north and south of the: fortress, 
1 found cousiderable remains about a mile and a half south of the temple of Hatshepsut 
(Pl. XXVIT), In January 1890 1 observed by the side of the river a long line running 
parallel with the west bank of the Nile and shghtiy raised above the general surface of 
the aandt. A few excavations wero made: these soon revealed a line of wall from which 
projected at intervals, towards the west, a series of hastions with seut-circular entls 
corresponding, as we wow see, very exactly to the bastions at Tkkur, This wall is 
about 600 m: in length; from its. western fuce there project at least eighteen bastions. 
Behind it, ie. towards the Nile, are the remains of « second wall with traces of 
bastions alee projecting. towards the west, Thirtetn were clearly traced, but, there 
certainly were many more, This wall extends to a length of ally 1000 metres and 
returis at the north and south end townrds. the Nile, enclosing a long atrip of land 
which it was evidently intended to protect against invasion from the site of the Libyan 
desert, Roblile stone is the material used for the work? The bastions are not 
spaced with accuracy, but occur at intervals of about 30 metres. The main wall has 
a thickness of about 240) metres, but the wall of the bastions.is only about O90 om, 
thick, It is possible, indeed probable, that the wall resting on this stone work was 
of brick, In. Nubia the pand, which is the degradation of the Nohian sandstone, is 
exceedingly coarse amd angular in its grain. Much evidence could be given to show 
ihe powers of attrition this material possesses when driven forward for three or four 
thousand years always in the same direction. In the case af the ruin. bow tinder con- 
sideration the upper surface of such bricks as remain in position are scored by the 
moving grains of sand, which leave on them a series of pardilel lines as: though they 
had been scratched by o fine comb This being the ease, it may be supposed that 
thera was more brickwork than we now find evidence of, Not only is the wall slowly 
ground down, but the materials of i are removed and scattered far away; within the 
space-enclosed by the walls is a quantity of dry alluvicm and also of broken brick, 

The bricks found intact beneath the sand are all large (avermge O82 x OLS (08 mm.) 
Large bricks ate ulways foun! as the remains of fottresses, temples, and public works 
Small bricks; such as are used to-lay, are found in the building of private tombs and 
smal! structures. | 

When we consider the walls I am now mentioning, we are forcibly reminded of 
those at Tekur (see above, pp. 1bO—161}. The conclusion arrived at i Wha) ease was that 
the fortress with rounded bastions dates from the Old Kingdom. Are we hot thet 
permitted to suppose, until fnrther specific evidence is obtained, that the walls I have 
now been deseribing belong to the same periol ? 

Protected by these walls | found the remains of what I take to be a house of 


some importance, 


A little south of the place: last described pumerous ialunds are seen in whe: river, 
which increase in number until they considerably obstruct the flow of the water anil 
form eddiea and rapids We enter upon the northerm outlet of the Second Cataract, 
Several of these islunds have on thew remains of anment buildings with nmesive walls 


(Bae PL XXIV, at 2 in Figen 1 and 2 © Wa now sce only the ground courses 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. mm, ey 
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of brickwork. These are always built of large bricks, and upon them are iniposed 
other structures with bricks of smaller -size, evidently of later data, 


MaArananri (Pi XXIV, €), 


At. the sonthern: end of this teland ik op Large muae Of trude brickwork, with 
romans of very many small vaulted rooma and pasages Pottery is found of hoth 
Chrisiian aud Arab times, The ancient place was probably naed by Romane, by 
Christians, by Arabs, and in more recent times. either by or iyainst Derwishes 

1 was enabled to give-a more thorough examination to this island in Bob. (01G, 

The brickwork above referred to is crowned by a platform, breast-walls, ete, now 
very much broken, constructed entirely of small bricks and very badly tuift ‘This was: 
erecled on the top of a mass of older buihling, and was made to reosive a ru or two 
and act in: concert with a fort on the eaat bank; The twa commanded the approact 
towards: the camp at Halfa and were set up against the Derwishes. Smal! chambers 
round about were arranged for the accommodation of the gurrison, and were mingled 
with rooms of older date connected with the fort on which the platform ubove 
tientioned had been imposed. It was evident: that very mach of the older work hind 
been overthrown and levelled down to form a bed for the now. 

Beneath this system of top works and the layer of ruins is seen a stratum of 
very large bricks inuch broken up, I have not elsewhere found any of like size; they are 
ni lees than O40 mm, long amd O20 m, wide, but with the thickness 0S oF (416 m, of 
ordinary smal] bricks. Beneath these are found bricks of the same dimensiune ‘aa in 
the buildings at Bihen and prestmably of the same period, "These particulars are 
given to show that the island must, in early times us how, always have been eou- 
silured a place of strategic importance, The pottery gives the same indications Ly 
addition to fragments quite modern, there are pleces of Wie fine glazed and: coloured 
ware of which #0 much has lately been found in the dust mounds south of Cairo, The 
place was clearly garrisoned by troops having commanders frum Cairo, who were tot 
content with unglazed ware. Much pottery of a ine juality ad of an earlier type is also 
found, both Coptic and Koman, The igland, which even within the memory of mun 
hus lost m considerable slice on its eastern aide, is now almost uninhabited: but the 
rind Of miiny uncant Nouses testify ty the great number of ite earlier habitants 
Clearing the saul from the buried houses would -no doubt reveal much of intrest aud 
would open out some pages of its more remote histery, | 


Doraaynanti (Pi. XXIV, Dy, 


This island ia about a mile south of the last. Ou it ie a vast solid wall of 
criidle boieck, The fortress is elongated on plan, the length being from north to sa uth, 
and the enst and west sides boing approximately parallel, The bricks wary role lia: 
aize; some are more akin to tiles, O35 x 0'35 x 10m, in other places the more tisual 
dimensions, 32 *%(FLi-« O-O8 of 010 ni, are found. a 

Standing, as it does, on « base chiefly of hard alluvium but probably with rocks: 
beluw, and the foot of the Walls being but ttle above present hi eh Nile, the akiie 
has distwtegrated the lowest courses of the outer fheo, with the result that the inuss of 
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the wall has now a tendency ty sink outward, the onter skin falling off into the river. 
A revetment of rubble stowes was provided to obviate a danger that was: forescen, 
use being made of the hard green rock which forms the material of most of the cataract, 
Lose stone of the same description was alao thrown down to break the rush of the 
water. A small piece of cut atone lay within the ciewit of the walls, part of a. 
amall cornice; there are, probably, more pieces ty be found. 

The brick walls are fully eight metres thick. In the west wall I observed the «sual 
courses Of timber bond built in irregularly. The dimensions of the fortress are roughly: 
194m. from porth to south, und SO m, from east to west. 


Tur Worrress ar tue Moura or Tue Waipl Marika (PL XXIV, £) 


This very extensive work stands on the west side of the Nile upon the top of a 
rocky cliff, at’ an elevation of nbout 20 tv 25 m, above the river. 

When I first visited the place (Jan, 26th, 1894) my investigations were of a 
summary character, as we were beyond the Egyptian frontier and the Derwishes were 
active: ob the occasion of my second visit (Jan. 8th, 1599), when | was accompanied 
by my friewl Mr B.D. Waits, we bail wo such anxieties. We were then told that 
Matikea was the name of the district, and that the fortress itself was called Miirgasst. 
Dr Bove informs us (op. cit. Vol. 1) p. 549) that there is a Wadl Ma‘atika, at the 
mouth of whieh the fortress stands. | 

A glanee at the plan (Tl. XX VIL) shows that this fortress covers an considerable aren 
of ground and was carefully laid out for defenstve purposes, full advantage being taken 
of the site. ‘The total length of the fortress from north to south, including the north 
bastion, is about 295 metres, and the width over all from east Lo west ix wbout 100 
metres, ‘The space enclosed by the inner walls ts abuut 175 metres by 100 metres. 

On the western side of the site, the Nile flows below a sertes of rocky cliffs, 
which are broken mto by the mouths of lateral gullies The Hoors of these gullies rise 
rapiily, and ota comparatively short distance inland Jose themselves in o range of 
rock-hills mastly covered with sand. These: hills form a fairly even place for a track 
running from south to north; and # more beaten track lies below on the Nile bank, 
The site selected has one of the gullies lying to the north of it, and a leseer gully 
to the soath. By the choice of this position the strength of the north and south 
walla ia not w little assisted, whilst towards the east we find the rovky cliff’ above re- 
ferred bo, with the Nile quite near their foot. 

It will be observed that the above-desoribed (p, 160) system of double watls 
forming a dry ditch ta here carried out ta a grand seale on the north, south, and 
west aides: there is no need for it on the east, It ig clear that the designers of the 
firtress realized how objectionable it was that the enemy should find lodgment on any 
place level with the base of the walla, The very maasive bastion #8, which stands 
forward some 47.m; from the wall-face on the north, and is 10m, thick, mot only 
seeuynes the summit of a piece of rock that might be « place of lodgment for the 
enemy, but also commands the gully which we tay almost certainly reyard us the 
approach from the river. It also seems possible that the entrance to the fortress 
through the outer wall was defended by tle bastion, 

“4 
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A study of the plains of the two fortresses at Semna will show that in those 
Places advantage was taken of pieces of rock in the same way as we seo done here 
An objectionable spur of rock at the north-east angle is similarly covered by a bastion (#), 
The wall here is double; whether this indicates the beginning uf ia covered way, by 
whieh the river could be approached and water for the garrison procured, I cannot 
venture to eny. Many questions present themselves for solution, the answers to which 
could be obtained only by careful and seieutific investigation assisted by spade work. 

At the south-east angle of the fortress thera are (wo bastion or spur walls, shaped 
in plan s0 as to cover the surfaces of the two shoulders of rock on which they are planted. 

Very tmuch of the timber bond in this part of the fortress is in an extra- 
ordinarily good state of preservation; pierces atick out fron the wall-face 30 or 
40 cm, long, both sound and hard, The friction of wind and sand has worn away 
the brickwork and Jeft the timber but little. affected, 

The inner and onter walls (F, (), forming the enclosure of the fortress on the 
south, show « peculiarity of construction. As we sau by the plan, the southern faces 
of the two walls and the west fare of the east wall ore divided by piers into a series 
of recesses. Had the recesses been found «only towards the interior of the space 
enclosed by the walls, tt might have been apposed that they bad to do with an 
ecomomy of material: jut they also ocenr on the outside of the southern wall, in a 
pilace where they wonld be an actual source of weakness since an assilant working at . 
a miné within the feces woulil be a good deal protected from the attack of soldiers 
on the wall-top. The recesses do not at all suggest the ornamental panelling we find 
on sundry mastabas, There are some indications of pilasters on the outer Jace of the 
inner weet wall (77). An examination of the plan Of the fortress at Bihen (Pl. XXVIj 
ahows that the system of piers external to the walls was largely made nse. of, not 
only im connection with the walls furming the rectangular, enclosure surrounding the 
temple of Hatshepsut, but also in connection with the were complex outer walle 
Up te bhe present, Tam not able to point bo this pevuliarity of construction in any 
other part of Egypt, but the spade, which has done so much for ua in this venerable 
country, may yet reveal similar examples elsewhere, The outer western wall is nearly 
burned mm blown sand, 

Wherd was the entrance to the fortréss? It arema almost certain that it must 
have been through the north wall protected hy the very massive bastion. There ia, 
How, a opening in the north outer wall-at this Place, At J ie a narrow way through 
the immer wall; oo other indications of a doorway were observed. As ai lure. 404 ' 
here traces of a thin wall can be sean inside the inner north and west walls, and 
at a very short «hetance from jis base, This wall, oddly enough, is carried acrosw the 
doorway; it seemed to end where shown on the plan, as if the object had been to 
intercept direct: entrance to the mtertor of the fortress Remains are seen oF ‘a. amall 
temple, first cleared by Capt. Lyons in 1892 (A)', It waa. built by Sennsret IIL and 
was a ounstruction obietly in brick, with stone used for a few walle and dourways. 
At the present time it is, for the most part, altnout levelled with the gronni, 

The rock rises elightly within the area enclosed by the fortress walla ad has, in 
a place indicated on the plan by the letter D, been cut through, leaving a shallow 
trench. What purpose did thie trench serve ? mena hited 

i Bee the lirtef account, with plan, contributed ly Major Lroxs below pp. 182-3.— En. 
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Daunantt (Pl. XXIV, P). 
Almost Opposite to Matika, to the eaat, lies the island called Dabnartz, It 


consists of a narrow ridge, its length north and south rising in the manner of a hogs 
buck, So fur as could be seen amidst the labyrinthine water-ways which hera press 
between a crowd of rocks, the best channels were those that pass this island, The 
fortress of Mattikn and that. upon Dubnarti would thus really command the river. 
It must not be forgotten how great a difference ‘4 leyel there is between the heights. 
of « high aod of a low Nile, some 26 feet or more. The observer must, therefore, be 
careful to state the month in which he makes his visit to the different places described 
by him: Under one set of conditions an island may be reached dry-shod or by a little 
wading, while at another time there may be a «wilt and dangerous stream either 
dashing amongst the rocks, or, what is perhaps. yet more riaky, josh hiding them. 

When I visited the place in the month of December 1909, the Nile being more 
or jess normal, the current was very awit, and with the clumay boat at our commatil 
the approach to the island was not a very easy business 

On the hag’s back afore-meutioned is built the fortress (PL AAV, Fig: 2), forming an 
approximately rectangular enclosure about 50 m, wide and 227 m. lang. The walls are for 
the most part built of crude brick, but where the ground slopes quickly towards the 
water, as iv does in aome places, 4 fasement is prepared of the hard green stone 
which forms the material of this island, as well as of most other rocks in the cataract; 
the stone is laid dry, and without mortar. The plan, it will be observed, is very 
simple, consisting of straight walls with spur walls ot tight angles, The fortress 
eovera almost all the available surface of the island. The walls are a gootl deal broken 
towards the top; what may have been their original height if is not possible to say. 

The entrance was on the west side (4), the water swirling past with great. vigour 
aven at the time of my visit, An inclined way naes from the north and. from the 
south, meeting at a gap in the wall, but the gateway itself has entirely disappeared. 
The entrance is placed in an. extraordinary position as regards the water. The most 
energetic of all the rapids near about begins at this very place, A bout missing the 
little landing place would be sucked northward at once and be broken apninst the 
many rocks, 

The space within the walls. ig devoid of any signa of cecupation, and there are no 
indications of hiite or houses, though excavation might reveal something. At the 
south-east angle (B on plan) the bricks of the wall have completely disappeared, a 
fact which may be attributed mther to erosion by the wind than to, human violence; 
for the rock at this pomt rises so steeply from the mver that no ascent could be 
effected! here. 

'The spur U has-on ‘is walls, built. double with « apace of about one metre between 
them, a spectes of ealinlar conatrmetion Can these be the lowest courses of little 
chambers for guards who could hence throw tisailes on persous approaching the 
entrance by the: inelmed way? From the north-east angi are indications of a wiy 
down to the river, which was doubtless used in fetching water. 


t In Afwrrcy's Guide, ed. 1910, po S44, this island is called ‘Tobai; Suedeber, English il, 1914, 
writes the mame Dabel. 
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For’ Oppostre Sareas (PL XXIV, (@) 


This fort (PL XXV, Fig. 3) occupies a very commaniling position on the suminit 
of a rocky eminence, with a comprehensive view up and down the river’, 

The descent towards the Nile an the east is very rapid, and the approach. from 
the north and west is steep and covered with deep sand: from the aoulh the appre 
ij not much better. 

Compured with Matika or Dabnarti the dimeusions are emall, 77 m, x 41 m. The 
entrance ia well preserved, and consists of thick walls advanced from the mam body of 
the fort. It would have been easy to cover this with a flat timber roof through whieli 
an enemy could have been nsaailed, but the walls dy mot now. stand sufficiently high 
to indieate the way ti which their tops were finished, The piece of wall glanding: 
parallel with the eastern wall may haye assisted to support a stairway giving access 
ty the wall-tops, bat no murks of steps were observed. 


Gazipar ev-Mauik (PL XXIV, J), 


This is an land of some size with a hill in the midst. The commanding position 
of the island in relation to the river at this point and the fine cutlook given, by the 
hill diubtless induced the Eeyptiaun to establish on it ove of the chain of fortresses 
we are now considering I regret that | was not myself able to land on thie island: 
s¢ 1 depend on the descriptions given hy Dr Bungr® and by my friend Mr R. D. Weis* 
who accompanied me on my visit to Batn el-Hagar andl to whose kindly and untiring 
assistanoe Tam greatly milebted. 

Dr Benog tells us that on the hill them are the remains of a large fortresy with — 
mud-brick walls of enormons thickness and strength. I wish Dr Boor had been jnat 
a little more technical! He found « small temply within the fortress and: some 
antiquities of great interest, all of which he describes—but these are out of my 
proviner, 

As we were tot able to make earefal meastirementa, T think i) ia aa well. to say 
noe mone about this place but to move south ward to Serna 

It wouid seem not improbable that the very considerable nomber of fortified places: 
established in the coniparutively short distanees between Bihen and Senna may have 
heen due to the fact that, under many if not most conditions of the Nile, water 
communication between them must have been difficult. Tach fortress would have to 
be more or less self-contained, and capable of, at least, some independence of notion. 


‘Thin t9 probably tho place ceserited by Raxnexee, English edition, 1914, an follows: “Te: 
regain the river opposite Sarras Numero rocky ialots luterrupt the stream 7 oO one-of these, to 
the 5, are the ruing of my Arb eautle, perched upon w rock, Alternutely skirting the river aud 
traversing the (hewert for another hour, wo next reach Sialfok, with « well-preserved furtress of thie. 
Mikile Kingdom "—En, ag 

' The Lyyption Sddde, Vol. 1, p, 483. 

7 Sea A note um (he Fortes of Uasleat o-Malth by B. Docdias Wenta,” below pp 180-1, Ep, 
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Tice Fowrnesses or Sema: Semya £1-Guann (Pl. XXIV, 7), 


Whilst the fortresses already mentioned stem to have escapil general observation, 
and have not, so far as T know, received even the far tec cursory examination | have 
beon able to give to them, the two fortresses at Semna have been visited on pimdry 
occasions, and notes upon them will be found in the works of BurckHanrptT, Lersits, 
Hoskins, pE Voavé, Bupar, and others. Lersivs gives « amall-scole map of the district 
on which the fortresses are depicted, though nob very correctly* The extraordinary 
flights of the imagination offered for our acceptation by Pernor and Cniriez* stan! 
in no peed of criticism; and it is hoped that’ the drawings which accompany this paper, 
imperfect as they are; will Eupport me in this assertion, 

The Nile here cuts ite way through » reef of hard rock, anil is more constricted 
than at any other part of the Second Cataract, When I first visited the place at the 
emt of December, 1898, the bulk of the river was observed to foree ite way with mich 
noise and a descent of several metres threoagh three more or less narrow pasmapes, The 
stream passing at this time along the western shore, above which stands the larger af 
the two fortresses, was quite Insignificant; but through the easternmost of the three 
passaged the water was pouring with great violence. Beside the lextrmnedd  winher-Wway 
stands the castern fort, which Leesros called Kummoeh, but which the people of the 
plaice wid me was known to them as Senna ol-Shary, Le: Eastern Semna; the rock- 
inseriplions are atigraved on the east skle of Lhid passage. 

Dr Bats, of the Egyptian Government's Geological Survey, has miblished! « more 
enrefal account of the cataract at this spot than hed been given by any previous in- 
vestigator, accompanied by 8 map of the district and a section through the line of reef 
forming the barrier. He visited Semna in March. 1902, when the Nile was noarly at 
ite lowest, and then found the whole hody of the stream passing through a single 
opening in the roef somewhnl nearer to the eastern than te the western fortress; his 
longitudinal section maker it clear, by the depth of the channels, that the greatest 
volume of water passes through the central and eastern channels, as indeed was the 
ease when I visited the piace in Decoinher 1505, Dr Bau, confirms my view, based 
un the sssiinption that the water rose to the level of the highest inseriptins, that at 
the time of high Nile the fortress of Semna el-Sharq would become an island far a 
ahort period in each season. The fortresses were doubtless placed where they mre in 
order, to eoutrol the river throughout the whole year; but it ie abyious that, then is 
now, the condition of the water-way: when. the river was in. flood differed considerably 
from its condition at the time of low Nile. I do not think that any evidence exists to 
show. that the level of the: river has changed much, if at all, below the cataract at 
Semna, or indeed anywhere between thia and the First Cataract, If, however. tho 
highest water-level above the cataract at Semma stood geven metres higher than it 


| Levers: Deakmiler, Part 1, Pl. PL. 

= Punror and Quiries, 4 Aistory af art fe dacient Lgypt, translated by Waiter Auweruona, Vol nm, 
Fig. 30. 

+ Jon Baul, The Smee Cataract or Hapil of the Nitex a atety in river prosion, ty the Yiartarly 
Joenat of the Geologie! Society, Vol, tux, February, 1903. , 
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does at the present day there must have been # formiduble waterfall at this pomt 
during many months of the year, the escent. being so abrupt that no boats could have 
passed either upstream or downstream. | 

During part of the year the duty of the garrisome would, wo might think, huve 
been rather to guard the way by land’ than that by water, The Inseripbions et Sebél, 
however, must be taken to indicate that the passage by water was that most clonely 
watched; and Pl, XXIV will show that the fortresses here discussed were meant to 
hold command of the river rather than of any roadway, The ancient road can be 
traced fairly easily, and by no means always follows the river edge; it very naturally 
avoids bends in the river and the unnecessary climbing of eminences, In some cages 
the road ie not even in view of a fortress. 

Tha movement of hostile bodies had but just come te an end when I visited the 
Seeond Cataract in the December of 1898; the army of the Khalifa was defeater] on 
September 2nd of the same year. The forces of the enemy did not follow the nver 
bend, but kept a little way inland with the jutéention of escaping observation, Similar 
contitions: must fave prevailed in the XUth Dynasty; but in mo tase could any number 
of people be moved and remain-at a distance from the river, for in the desert is certain 
death. 

It will be well first. to describe the greater fortress (Pls XXIX—XXNJ), which is. 
really a most remarkable structure, “There is nothing like it etther in Egypt or in 
Nubia. Theo place it was to occupy wis clearly suggeste=l by the presence of the reef 
of rock. The position of the walls haying been decided opon, a basement, was prepared 
of the hard gneias foun! in the neighbourhood. The stone cleaves naturally mito more 
or less. rectangular fragments, so that bot little labour was required te make it take 
ita place in the dry masonry of which the basement was formed, Even towards the 
river where there ian steep hank of rock 9 good deal of “making up ”" was done to 
level the surface for the reception of the brick walls: 

A broad ditch was provided qitaide the basement, somewhat irregular in its width 
but extending on an averge 2t) metres from the wall-face (see the sections, Pl, XXX), 
he bastions projected into the ditch. The tce of the ditch farthest from the wall is 
revetted with dry masonry; beyond it is:a sloping glacis having its surface laid at an 
angle of abort 60° with the horizon, The very extensive aren of stonework is carefully 
laid, the stones being quite beatly and smoothly fitted to one another. The slope was 
evidently determined. with regard to the top of the great wall, so that missilea pro 
jected thence would completely command the surface, a 

What the western fortress lacked in natnral strength of position was made up for 
hy art: However, advantage was taken of a knoll of rock nt the eastern end of o hill 
that ruts forward towards the river with « valley on its north side and a narrower 
valley on the routh; these: valleys slope gently towards the river. The neck of rock 
immediately weet of the fortress has been cut through by a wide ditch, and thus 
isolation is secured on all ides, 

The plan (PL XXIX) shows that in the Inying out every effort was made com-— 
pletely to covar the summit of the eminence on which the fortress. stands, this leavmg 
no pluce. an whieh an enemy could lodge himself and sap the. base. of the- walls. ‘The 
plan is roughly that of the lotter L, the Jimbe being about equal in Tength. lg 
gruand enclosed by the walls ia far from level, falling rather rapidly towards south 


Plate X NIX 
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aod worth, but rising towards the west. The temple standé on a platform thal 1 
partly artificial, 

The: grent. enclosing walls are built on a hase of masonry conmsting of the hand 
grean gneiss before described, laid dry without any kind of mortar, The thickness of 
the brick walls where they rest on the masonry varies from 6 to & metres, but the 
siles show « batter ns they rise. The spur wulla or bastions are In many cases much 
thicker than the main walls, their increase of aubstance being regulated by the space 
available. | 

The sestions of PL XXX should be studied, in order that the ekill with which 
the site was prepared may be fully realized : they-are drawn tovn seale of five vertically 
to one horizontally, Without auch exaggeration in the vertical direction it would be 
difficult to realize the values in a disyram on so small a scale, The section on the 
line K, I, £, N from south to vorth passes by the temples uf Tirhaka (4) and of 
Thothmes II], resting, as we have previously seen, upon & partly artificial platform". 7 
‘The rock descends very rapidly towards the vorth, where we soon reach the brick 





enclosure wall standing on the masonry base, the broml ditch into which the bastions : 
project, the counterscarp, and finally the glacis. Going southwant from the lemyple 

platform we descend less sharply than towards the north, and find the wall, ditch, and 

glacis aa before, 

~ ‘The section on F, G, 2, M follows a line from west to east We first find the : 


glacis and the ditch which cuts off the fortress from the bill on the west, and then the - 
great wall; withiu the latter are the remains of buildings. The line next passes be- 
tween the temples of Tirhaka and Thothues [i until it reaches the wall that stands 
on the low cliff overhanging the Nile. 

T ask the reader to understand that these sections are hot made from o senes of - 
aceurate levels, bub were built-up on the spot from rough notes and have ao pretension 
to be more than sketch sections 

Some elight excavations were made at 8 and at JF im the hope of establishing the: 
position of the entrance of the fortress, but were unsuccessful, The re-entering angle 
F appears to be a pince that would have been easy to defend, the enemy being sul- 
jected to ascault from the walls on either hand. But this holds good also of an entrance 
at B. As we may presume that the attacking forces would approach from the south, 
i, would seem reasonable that the entrance should be towards the norbh, from which 
quarter the Egyptian troops and supplies would arrive. 

The bird's-eye view (Pl. XXX1), as it is on the plan, does nat pretend to 
do more than give 4 general ilea of the place. It ts probably more easy for most 
persons to understand than the more techmieal drawings Tt dies not claim to show 
the fortress aa it was at any given moment; and we do not know low high the walls 
stood, It is by no means impossible that they may have been somewhat higher at 
one point than at another, There is no evidence to show how the walls were finished 
at the top; sor ean the nature of the small eutbnilding by the river side at the 


1A plan of the brick templo of Tirhaka, with photographs aud description, i to be found in 
er Bopar’s work, Tha Eauptian Stain, Vol, TI, Ps (A|—. A pile of the tetaphe of Thothiom TT] 
oder opr ik, pe BAT, with & description of the reliefs on tha while . it; ia an the walls of Lm latter teniple 
that Thothioes [TE commendrates his.ancestor Senneret TT See ton Lersivs, Decbudiler, Teothand V, 
pp. 190—208, where reforences to the plates in the maain work sre given.—En, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. 111 sf 
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north-enst migle be determined, In the bird's-eye view the site of the later temple. 
of ‘Tirhaka is uelicuted by the letter 1. ™ a 

No means of access to the wall-tops can be traced; but one is justified in aup- 
posing that iy the case of so irregular « structore there moat have been mips or 
stairs in several places. T could not observe any small doorway or passage through the 
castern wall piving access to the covered way that led to the river — x 

This covered way (Pl. XXXI, C) is a purely artificial work consisting of powerful 
tuaeoury, The rool is of thick heavy slabs, aud the walle an! Soor are of solid con 
struction, far more firm and resistant than the covered way at Semna el-Sharq hereafter 
to be described, The covered way is at a lower level than any part of the fortress 
itself and could not have been of use for defensive purposes. 

At ils point it may Le well to cull attention to a very remarkable 











mule by the writer of Murray's Handbovk for Egypt, edition. of 1907, He tells us 
that the fortress of Semma stands about, 8300 ft above the river, and that Komma 
(Semma ¢i-Sharj) 32 some 400) ft. above the rivers The base of the walls at Samoa 
el-Sharg 1 wbout 18 metres above high Nile; at Semana el-Gharb it js about 14 melres. 
These measurements sre given by Dr Batt in his section through the cataract from 
east to weit Mure will be said concerning the-relation of the fortresses tothe level 
of the Nilo waters when I come tw deal with the ancient inscriptions first observed 
by Leraitrs = ie a 
Soutl) of the fortress of Serna ¢l-Gharb the rocky hills retire somewhat from the 
Nile bank. There is a comparatively level space,ion which a few trees are seem and 
which has evidently hoen inhabited and cultivated Great quantities of broken pottery 
etrew the ground. The ruins of a reotatiyulir buililing are bere te be seen, each side about 
+ metres ty length and with walls of considerable thickness. The bricks are all large, 
iheasUring 0 au * O19 x 0-05 m., and are made without ehalf (tim). Smiall timber bonds 
are “Nebr 3 ae both transversely: and longitudinally. The courses of brickwork 
are: honzontal All the ounstroctional evidenee: 7 Ser) aa! - eo eee foes Ce 
chin building. idence, in fact, favours a high antiquity for 





SEMNA EL-Snang on Kemma (Pl XXIV at 


ae Position af Ww fortress in relation to the cataract, of Semna is well shown 
In, LEPSIUS map, which is partly copied in Tp monk’ enti | wit Wat + PH 
opposite: p. 588), Perey ape le Re Bape Eames 

Tt will be observed that the plan of this fortress (Pl X11) differs materially 
from that, of Semon e!-Gharb; Kio which, moreover, it is. thuch inferior fie ae Whe "et 
the extreme lenpth at Semna el-QGhath ia about 230 metres from north to as ' ; a 
150 metres roi eas) lo west ineliding the giActa, the extreme measurements at Seen 
el-Sharq are 117 metres from north to south and 70 from cast to weet iii thie statement 
Mis meumed that the course of the Nile wives the direction mortise nw, | 

The fortress stands at the extréne end of a rock that ia part oF the rent running 








‘To the pla of Bilien (PL XVT) tooy tse soen a siniit | | q | 
7 " “tO Bay bet een a similar outhuildiing Wt the nworth-euct angles this 
Dr Py Aiy ener ae Huy be iq Liner: tor defending the diteh my 4 pnlesters angle ; 
Mr BUpas (op. crf. Vol i, pi. 370) balls ws that tho tents ies ot Mi ee 
thi top Of rocks Ti) foot ligty.” Anil vet hus bust vidted the a aa the two forties _ spate -~ 
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‘across the Nile: The axis of the reef may be described as lying north-west. and south- 
east; in cutting through it the Nile pours down its waters with great violence jnst 
bolow the western wall of the fortress, The rock on which this stands is out off [rom 
the mass of the gebel behind it to the east by a narrow gully, through which @ road, 
still clearly to be traced, passes along the eastern side of the fortress, As one ascends 
this road from the north & branch row’ is seen near the highest point trending towards 
the west and leading to the castle gate, The rock bearing the fortress is farrly level 
at the top, buf this natural condition has been not a. little assisted by art, On the 
south side the rock is steep, especially)as it approaches the river; both at the south- 
west and at the adiuth-east angles walle of large stimes were built -ag substructures, 
On the west, the face overhanging the river is very steep, Indeed almost vertical in 
places; scattered abont on this western front are most of the inscriptions giving the 
levels of high Niles in the X1ith Dynasty. The water flowing past this face more nearly 
resembled 4 waterfall iu the month of December 1888. than that of any other of the 
branches lying between the two fortresses. The current flows swiftly and smoothly 
until the north end of the narrow channel is almost reached, when it drops suddenly 
it mass, yoaring vigorously as it battles its way along. ‘Towards the nortl) the 
fortreas-rock presents quite an easy dope, ulwaye rocky but without steep or diffien|t 
places. 

The above description will suffice to indicate the natural strength of the pHisT tion. 
Although it was commanded by the ridge on the east this was far enough removed 
not to constitute @ menace. On this ridge is a spot that seems to have been whilized 
ws an outlook. Southward from the fortress a good view wp the river. is obtained, and 
similarly towards the north the view is wnolstrncted for a long distance, The scene 
is one of the most. utterly rugged desolation, with only here and there a few patelies 
of green close by the river side. 

The fortress makes use of all the available aren at the top of the rock by means 





of » basement of dry-laid stones similar to the basement al Semna ol-Gharb already 


described. ‘The stone eubstrocturé on which the brick walls rest is consierably wider 
in proportion to these than. ab Semna: el-Gharb, but. the brick walls theneelyes are 
thinner. 

From the north wall project the remains of a tower, i the direction of which 
the road of approach Jeads. There seems to be po doubt, that the doorway was on 
the east face of this tower, but the north and west walle have been broken through 
in stich a way that the openings on the three sides now resemble one another closely, 

On the sonth side of the fortress projects a brick wall no lise’ than -28 metres 
long resting on @ masonry baseinent; this wall completely covers a projecting spur of 
the rock: Two similar brick walls. covermg. spurs of tock may have projected from 
the east wall: but of these the indications are not clear. 

On the west side, near the north-west angle, is a well-preserved staircase of atoep 
steps descending to the water between two thick wallk; the whole ie of dry-lud 
masonry. 

The bricks used in the walla of thie fortress are of clean alluvium very free. from 
atounes Or broken poteherds, In some pilaees the brickwork rests directly upon the 
rock, but elsewhere it stands on the stone platform above desrribed. As at Seimna 
el-<Gharb the bricks are laid in horizontal beds, Above every fourth course is a& mortar 
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jot thicker than elsewhere, and in there thicker horizontal joints or beds: mats of 
vegetable fibre—dry falfu-grass—are seen. Tn many cases these mate are laid double, 


oT 





Le. one layer with the leaves lengtlwave along the wall amd fh secon with te leaves 
laid crossways above it. The thin leaves and steme of the grass are fastened together 
by cords formed out of the long leaves and woven in aud out of the stems The bricks, 
whieh are not very exactly made, measure 0°32 x 0-15 x 008 or 0-09 m. | 

Timber bonding is dotted about with a liberal hand in the substance of the walla, 
both transversely audl longitudinally; vo sysbem can be observed in the arrangement, 
The pieces of wood are neither long nor straight, 

Within the  enclosure- of the fortress is a stnall temple, fairly well preserved but 
much entangled with the houses of sundry natives who live in and around the ancient, 
building, finding its venerable brick walis—these still stand to a good height—a weloome 
protection against the keen winds and against marauding beasts, Plans of the temple 
may bo-seen in Lepsius, Denkmndler, Part 1, Pl 113 and also in Bupes, op, ef, Vol. 1 
p. 588, 





Although the main toad, judging by the position of Bien, Matika, and some: 
romains of forts even further south than Semna, was on the west side of the river, 


ns it atill is, yet there are a considerable number of graffiti ou the rocks leading to 
Seman el-Sharq from the north, There. are doubtless some, too, om the west side, 
buat I did not observe any. 


LV. Nores ox tHe Posrrion or ‘ae Inscriptions AT SEMNA RELATING 
To THE LEVELS OF HIGH NILES, 


These inscriptions were first observed by Lersivs m 1544, and have on various 
vecasions heen studied by Egyptologista, thongh but few have found occasion them- 
selves to punetrate the barren recesees of the Batn el-Hagar, I shall on no account 
venture to sabonit any opinion am the vale or true readings of the inseriptions, but 
sliall merely offer a few notes on the positions occupied by them. I-have seen no 
such netes publisied, and yet I believe the question of their position to be one of 
great importance’. } 

Some stidents believe that, in the years specified in the inscriptions, the water: 
nee to the netunl positions where the records stam, According to others, however, 
these were placed at a definite fixed height above the actual levels of igh Nils, 
which, dt i saaumed, were much the same ox at the present time; but what the 
exact intervul ix, on this view. «uprposerl to be,1 cannot say. es 

The greater number of the inseriptions are ot the cast side of the cataract, some being 
out upon the rogk-and-seme upon the substructure of masonry that supports the Jortivas 
of Semma el-Shary, Tt will be tecallod thot the brick walls: of this furiress reat: for 
the niost part upon « basement of dry-lail masonry. The stone-work of this basement 
has in it a fow blocks of some sav, but. the tinjority of the pieces are a ote 


' Me Sowres Cpapse hae ovichently net seen the final volame of the text te Laearoe® creat work; whol 
appeared oniyin 1814. In thin vole (Texthend V, pp. 220-229) Lerawe carefully ‘unten thw ‘Ihetighte 
of the mone lrpertant recurds if tle Nile-tlovels, giving a valuable dingran Wand does Hut appear tar deni bit 
that the high Nilew actunlly racked the polnte where the inecriptions vocnr, ‘Whatever the truth of the 
oither ruky he, Mr Bowes Cositacr’s rewurke whl objections will rtain theirinterest and importance. —Ep. 
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large, and owe their rectangular shape either to the natural cleavage of the material 
of toovery primitive instruments, probably stone hammers, This being so, the resultant 
masonry ia not at all wel! calculated to bear the strain of a great and romring MASS 
of water’, To give an idea of the foree of the water that rushes over the cataract 
at high Nile it may be mentioned that when, during the Wolseley expedition, it was 
decided to pass op this place some stern-wheel steamers, it required a thousand men 
at the ropes at the highest steam-power available to move each boat against the 
eurren t. 

The inscription of which the position is marked on my plan (PL XXXIT) as] 
stands at the highest level, It is not eut on the mck but on a long thin stone of 
the basement, not more than a metre below its top level, in other words not more 
than « metre fran the lowest courses of the brickwork. 

 Tnéeription 2 is carved in the natural rock lower down than no. 1, This inseription 
and another beside it are on the rock that bears the flight of steps leading down to 
the water. 

Inscription 3 is close to the preceding, facing south and on the same shoulder 
of rock. 

Inscription 4 is on a hilock of stone forming part of the south wall of the spur 
containing the staircase. It is as much as seven metres beneath the tap of the artificial 
basement on which the brickwork -atanis: 

Inscription 5 is not more than one metre below the top of the basement, and is 
cut on the rock. There are sundry other inseriptions 

Woe must first consider the probable result should the water have risen as high 
as is indiested by Inscriptions 1 and 5. No, Lis on an artificial constraction well 
enough suited to bear the pressure of a heavy brick wall, but not to withstand the 
mah of a volume of water. Tn addition, no building material is more susceptible to 
damp than sun-tiried brick, It can hardly be doubted that the damp would have 
worked its way up through the short interval of a metre, and we should have witnessed 
the result of this either in extensive Jilapidationa or in considerable patchings. This, 
however, is not the ease. The lowest courses of brick, resting on the masonry, are 
perfectly: well-preserved and sound. | | 

Tnscription 4, a9 before stated, stands not ou the rock bat on a piece of stone 
forming part of the zouth wall of the staircase, At the time I visited Semaa el-Shary, 
in December 1898, the water was mehing by with treinendous velocity ab a con- 
siderable distance below the inscription, and I should doubt whether it is at present 
rearhed by the high Nile. Tho masonry here does not consist of large and heavy 
stones; ou the edutrary, the outward skin 1 but one stone in thickness, the stones 
being of Gir size but not bonded into the backing, which ts of smaller loosely placed 
stones forming m mere filling. There is nothing here that would enable the stone to 
yesist the violent ruah of the waters almost at right angles to the surface. With the 
water at the leval of Inseription 1 ‘nearly every part of the masonry enclosing the 
steps would be immersed and, in all probability, earried away. 


1 Tt should not’ he overlooked that within the fhees mace of the blocks comparatively small stores 
and oven chips were also used, This method of building suffvod to wgetain the weight inpesed) upon it, 
litt wae quite unsuited to withstand na most of water, 


= 
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Tt has beew stated that Inscriptions 1 and 6 are but a metre below the top of 
the stone basement, which is on the same level as the platform forming the floor of 
the fortress. If the waters rosé to the level of these inscriptions, the fortress wonlil 
have been inadcessible except by boat; for not only would the worthern anid southern 
faces’ have been jaolated, but also the neck which separates the castle rock from the 
main rideo would have been submerged, and that not in standing water but i @ 
awiftly moving stream of some volume. 

Is it probable that those who lnid out, with so much skill, the plans aud general 
arrangements of the two fortresses can have overlooked the facts above named? No 
iracea of a causeway can be seen, Perhaps, for the time, the water was considered ae 
a diteh, 

The steep face of rock at Semna el-Sharq is well adapted for use as « Nilometer 
of a rather primitive description, Near the western fortress there is no similar face 
of rock. 

Thea I venture to believe that if the waters at Semna el-Shary actually rose to 
the highest levels indicated, and did so 4 considerable number of times, that fortress 
and much of its masonry substructure would inevitably have been ruined, Also 
I wonld suggest that the position of the inscriptions, whether on the masonry or on 
the rock, indicate that the substructures we now see, the great ditches, glacis, ete, alll 
lielong to the original baildings of the XUth Dynasty. Most probally the greater 
the art of blowing their own trumpets. Whatever Thothmes IIT may have done he 
would be sire to bave made the most of, The inspection of the walla which I was 
able to make during my stay at Sermma, and which was not assisted by careful 
excavation, did pot ijeduce me to think that any very great repairs had been executed 
by Thothmes, The knowledge, resourcefulness, and ingenuity that-are displayed, belong 
us : believe, altogether to the ATTth Dynasty, or are due to experionce gained! still 
Cariicr, 





V. Boutporma t Brice. 

In the above description of the fortresses all references to the methods nael iy 
the building of their brickwork have been reserved until the Isst, in order to avoid 
nayless repetition, 

The bricks themselves are in every case made of Nile alluvium dried in the sun 
and ate always large Whereas for private works bricks of a handy size, similar A 
those made at the present day, were used, all public works were constructed of the 
lurge bricka) These ure, asa rule, far more carefully formed than the others, and arc 
cmsiderably harder, The harlness of bricks depends not a little on the length of 
time during which they are exposed to the sun before use, In order to harden. the 
clay further, chaff (Gin) broken wp rather small was often employed, a8 it i to this 
day; this is mixed closely with the mnd, alter the Intter has buen rendered yer 
plastic; the compound is then left to stand a few days, aod then made up = 
bricks. | 

tn dealing with the dimensions of sun-dried bricks it must always be borne in 
mint that the rather primitive methods of manufacture awl the number of the. woodan 


moulds euployed—these would wear on} quickly—tovether with the variation itt the 
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nature of the clay, would naturally lead bo considerble differences in the sizes of the 
finished bricks. 

Dimensions of the bricks: 

Semna el-Sharq 2 * (08 x O15 m. 
Senoina él-Gharb (32% = (08 x 014 m. 
Matfika OSL x OOF x O18 m, 
Dorgaynartt 32% 0:08 x O10 mm 
035 x 035 °0'10 m, 

I have not anywhere else; exeept on the island of Mayanarti, met with bricks of 
so great a size, or of such a form, as the last-named, which may belong ho a Inter 
period, 

The largest. of the bricks named in my list is but « very emall thing as compured 
with the mass of a wall 7 to 8 metres in thickness 

In such a mass, whet composed of small parts, there is o tendency to separate mm 
the middle, longitudinally, this tenrleney being due to the unequal atriins that may 
fall upon it owing to weakness either in the foundations or in the subsoil. It cannot 
be denied that the Egyptians were often. very careless about foandations, and that 
they olten found themselves in difficulties on account of a subsoil composed of alluvium 
and subject to aaturation at high Nile, a subsoil that would be solid and resistant at 
one time, and soft and yielding at another. 

Another very serious trouble also presented itself. A brick made of unburnt cluy, 
however well ti may have been dried in the sun, is: not very: resistant. A mass of 
these bricks behaves just a& a mass of lead might do, resembling a slowly moving fliid 
whan subjected to strain. Further, it must be remembered that the mortar naed war 
nothing hut @ preparation of wet Nile mad. The difficulty which presented itself to 
the builders was to find «» means of keeping the brickwork from spreading or splitting 
longitudinally whilst the nud tortar was drying; the latter kind of movement wis 
particularly hard to prevent. In the mortar joints at Mattka a large quantity of 

ite broken into small pieces is seen, Since in all other eases river mud iy used 
both for the bricks themselves and for the mortar, 1t seems likely that: some special 
purpose was served by the granite gravel, Is it not possible that it was meant to 
assist in keeping the courses of brick from slipping? 

In Upper Egypt, where the summer temperature often considerably excecls 
100° Fahrenheit, and for weeks together seldom is below that mark,. it nevertheless 
takes a crude brick wall of &75 m. thickness quite a year to get thoroughly dry and 
firm in its interior. This I assert from personal experience, and not merely from 
hearsay. How many yeurs, then, must it uot have taken forthe inside of a wall of 
7 or 8m, im thickness to become dry and hard? Certain of the great brick walls 
measure as much as 12m. in thickness, anil at Matika we even find one 16m. thick. 

Examining the fortress walla at Matika, Semnn el-Sharg, Semun el-Gharb, ebe. 
from « little distance away, we can observe series of clearly defined horizontal linea due 
to the thickening of the mortar joints at definite intervals one above the wther, We 
alao observe irregular rows of dark spots, which are formed by the shadows cast 
in holes in the brickwork. These latter M. Crossy interpreta ss the places where 
“putlogs" were inserted to carry the scaffoldings mnude by the workmen’. Upon these 

t A. Gaowy; f'ard ole bittir cher fos 2 yynitena, Paris, 1014, po 31, 
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"putlove,” he tella us, boards were place! for the workweu to stand on. One of the 
neatly-drawn diagrams for which M. CHorsy is famons explains his faney in bhis 
matter, In the description of the fort at Ikkuor before quoted! the writer fulls inte 
the same error it consequence of not having duly examined the construction of the 
walla, Both authors thus eredit the Egyptians with the methods of scalfuldmp they 
have seen utilized in Europe. | 

In criticizing their view, ! must first retarn to the horizontal lines that have 
been described as appearing at intervals in the walls in the form of jJomte thicker 
than those above or below them. At Semna ol-Sharq we find thes jomts above every 
fourth course of bricks, and at Semna el-Gharb above every fifth course, At Matika 
these jouits are put very conspicuous; where they da oceur they are above. every 
eighth course, In these courses we find the mate of halfu-grass already described* It 
ia obvious enough that the object of these mats was to check the tendency of the 
bricks to move or spread in the still sof mortar. In nony esses the prass is found 
in each of the horizontal mortar jointe. But there can be little doubt but that these 
thicker beds of mortar further indicate that the builders were instructed to lay four 
courses or more, us the esse might be, aud then to discontinue the work uitil an equal 
level was attained all round the boilding, By this means toany chances of movement 
or of uneven settlement would be avoided. 

Tt should be stated that in all the Nubian fortresses described im this paper’ the 
brickwork was laid in horizsntal courses, und not in the undulating courses that are 
au often seen in Egypt. 

Tn addition to the use of these mats of Aalfa-grass, immense quantities of timber 
bonds were laid both longitudinally and transversely in order to bind together the 
wreat semi-plastic masses of brickwork. This brings ns to M. Cuotsy's theory of the 
“putlog” holes It is the deeayed ends of the transverse timbers that ke mistakes for 
marks of scaffoldings. M. Crotsy, in his three months tour in Egypt, worked witli 
amazing industry, but when he wrote his book hie drew very lurgely on his imagination; 
oor is it Very easy to nacertain from his expressions what he thinks the ancients may 
or might have done aul whist they actually did. The value of his book js sully 
diminished in consequence of the very positive way in which his theories are stated, 
and the manver in which those theories are mixed up with observed facts The point 
here under consideration is a typical example of such misstatement, supported by a 
pretty litthe diagram or. twu, a 

The Egyptian mothods of building with sun-dried bricks, as everyone may see for 
himself who has lived in the country, studied its monuments, and had brick buildings 
erected there under his own eye, are much the same pow as they ware centuries aga. 
The builders do not make uso of scatfoldings but stand on. the wall: as it rises so do 
they. Their bare feet moving about on the top of tho layer of bricks alreuly Inid 
actually help to press the bricks into position and to solidify the work. 

M. Cromy even finds that the “putiog* holes are planed vertically apart at a 
distance of eix feet, just as we place them now. The ties of timber bonding, which 
were no “putloe” holes, are in reality tauch oearer together than that: at Tkkur they 
are 90 dni. Apart in the vertical direction, 





t Archatological Surcey of Nubia: Report for 1908-0, Cairo, 1912. Vol. Lp 2 F Above, p. 174 
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At Mattka they are used but sparingly. In the inner western wall they are laid 
wher the wide mortar jointa occur, ie. on the top of each twelfth course af bricks 
and about one metre apart vertically. The bond ts used for the most part transversely 
through the thickness of the wall - 

Ati Semon el-Shar bond timber ts employed in luege quontities anil without 
much systematic arrangement; same pieces are longitudinal, some transverse, 

At: Sempa el-Gharb the walls are riddled with timber ties, mostly of the Lransverse 

Thus in pone of the fortresses atudied in this paper does it’ appear that the 
Himbor boud# have been placed at » vertical distance of six feeb apark; por am T aware 
that such ig the case with any of the great bricks walls. in Egypt. J venture to 
iswirt thet oo evidence exists for the employment of timber, scaffolding, in our sense 
of the word, in connection with any ancient Egyptmn building. 

In conclusion, I inust expresa my hearty acknowledgements to Mr Ro Dovatas 
WELLES, who not only assisted me in colletting the materials for this paper and taking 
the requisite measurements, but has also been good enongh to pregare many of the 
plates for the printer. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, 11. a4 
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A NOTE ON THE FORTRESS OF GAZIRAT 
EL-MALIK 


By RK. DOUGLAS WELDS, FARTBLA. 


Wiuist working with Mr Somers Clarke at Semma during the winter of 1898-0, 
I visited amongst other sites of ancient Egyptian fortresees the Guziret el-Malik, aleo 
known as Malikarti. The island is about three-quarters of a mile lowe ond Wolf a mile 
broad and lies some fur miles to the north of Somna, There are two hills of considerble 
height, and it ts on the more northern of the two, oecupying a very commanding position, 
that the fortress line been built. Some enltivated land lies down by the river, but most of 
the ground is barren, though the greater part is covered with alluvial deposit, The 





CONN PMUEI Pas wketch plan, whieh i miily riaghly jecutceral mit, slews: the general linow: 
of the building, “The length of the fortress is abont 420 metres, and the wilth at the 
southern end 64 metres. The northern side ia extended along the creat uf ihe hill 
hy a line of buttressed brickwork, and a stone rampart rung down from the most 
northerly pomt towaria the river on the vast, Along this side the builders relied 
for 4» fowwlation chiefly on the natural rock, a chard siliceous sandstone reseni bling 
granite, which reached up to the line of the foundation of the mud brick walls. On 
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the west side, the slope being more gradual, a stone terrace hax been built along the 
whole length of the building, following round the sides of the buttresses.as at Semnn. 
The stones employed are small and the mud brick walls both in thickness (about six 
metres) and in construction (with the bimber ties and layers of Aalya-grass ab every 
five courses) in every way resemble the work nt this lost-narnied fortress, ‘The gateway 
lies ab ita aouthern enil and is protected by a special system of buttresses The temple 





is situated towards the centre of the east side orianted from west to east. It i built 
of-sandstone probably from Half. “This temple has since been excavatoil under the 
rection of Dr E. A. Wants Bunce in 1905, but at the date of my visit there was 
only about a metre shewing above ground, and the eash end was obliterated, The 
south outside face was evidently finished ready for the carving; this, however, wis 
never executed, The west and north sides, on the other hand, were bricked round 
anil not intended to be seen. The whole of the interiur that was visible was carved 
and the figures painted, There was also a fragment of a stele in red granite hearing 
the cartouche of Sennaret IJ, The temple was probably dedicated to him by the 
Intor king Tuthmosis [1] whose cartouche, partially destroyed, I forind on ane of the 
building stones lying aboot, Tho stele has sitce been removed to Wady Malfa 
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THE TEMPLE AT MIRGISSE 
By Major H. G, LYONS, PRS. 


In the early part of 1892, when quartered at’ Widy Halfa, I first visited the ancient 
Egyptian fortress which lics on the west bank of the Second Cataract ani) which was 
generally known as the fort of Mattika, Further enquiry olicited the statement that 
the nome Matika was that of tho ilistrieh, while the fortress itself was known az 
Mirgisse. Ino May of the same year | spent a ilay in making preliminary measurements: 
of the fort, nnd in examining the small temple of which traces still remained in the 
tiorthern angle af Lhe enclosed) pares, At that tine the Dervish Outposts were not very 
fur to the eouth of Sarros, and consequently it was not alwaya advisable to vist places 
om the western bank of the Nile without taking precautions However, on the 4tly 
and bth of Auguet in the same year I was able to visit the fart again and fo meusire 
up the temple, | | 

Ouly the lower partions of the walls remained, hut it was possible to make ont 
the plan of the bailding, whieh is given in tle accompanying figure, The walla were 
of mud brick, but portions of the sandstone blocks whieh had beew Wailt round the 
doorways still remained in position at the entrance to two of tho rooms, The building 
containe!! five poume, three of which «pened to the south, while the other two, which 
loy behind them, wern entered from the two side rooms. 

The centre room, the principal chamber of the temple, was floored with. saudstane 
ldooks, aml the ‘walle were Wrret with diressel blocks of (ie fie stone, This 
apparent iy repreacrs tl ie Leber hepnir or reshoration, ma will be sean from: the plan; for 
he cuntre room is bow the narmwest of the: three, and its walls linve’ been inecresacd] 
hy the thickness of the stone lining, 

The remains of the walls were (speaking frow memory) seldom ag much as 03 m: 
high, aod offen leas, so thet there was eral: prospect of finding objects wii chitnight 
furnish information comeorning the history of the temple or of the fort, In the centre 
mom (A), however, portions of a amall hornt-clay stelii, whieh Wore the nine : of 
Senwosret LT, were found, as: well as two smull sandstone stelas; the datter were in 
a very bad state of preservation, but the same of Senwosret [11 on one of them’, and 
less certaitily that of Aimenholep ID on the other, were still decipherable: Fortanately 
a few weeks later [foul an undamaged duplicate of the clay stela in the northern 
tenyple mt Wiidy Halfn, Toth these stelae-are in the Museum at (wire. They THOAcATS 
approximately 25% 30cm, and are nhowl 12 em, thiek They ara male of ae 

iT — boy had, , 
|* ata. {En}, ath a Ta LAMieScnarren, Girwb. weed Denbatei je, Wil ify 
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which bas been burned to a reddish-brown colour, after the design, inscription, etc. 
had heen stamped on them. Spots and patches of what appears to be a black resin 
oecur on the surface of the stelue, but the inseription on one at least is quite legable. 
Unfortunately I am unable to find ihe copy which T made at the time. T recollevt, 
however, that the oval for the name of the place of which the god Horns is deseribed 
as being lord, was lett blank, aa though this were bo he filed in when the steli was 
placed in position. . 





STONE MJ BAICKWORK 
: 4 3 2 1 a + 
ide) METRES 

SCALE 1}:160 
Mirgisse Temple. 


In the eastern front room (Th) two preces of samistone were found which had evidently 
been portions of the same block etiginally, The inseription) wis damaged, but showed 
two ecartouches of doubtfal renting. 

The two rooms (B and C) on either aside of the central chomber messure 455 tm. 
by 205 m, while the entre chamber now measures 41) m,. by POT m, though. its 
width would have beew about 27 m, before the-stone: [ming was mired nce, 

The two rooms in the rear (D anil EB) are each #12 m. by 221 m.- In the 
eqstert one of these (D) quantities of rovghly made pots were foil bewrethice witli 
two or three af better workmanship. 

Tho axis of the temple beara 14° 80’ woet of troe south. 
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AN ANCIENT LIST OF THE FORTRESSES OF NUBIA 
Ry ALAN H, GARDINER, D.Lirrr, 


THe interesting paper on the fortresses of Nubia, which Mr Somes CLARKE 
eoutributes to this number of the Journal, affords me a suitable ocension for the 
publicutiow OF a small discovery of my own on the same subject. Amione the papyri 
found in 1895-06 by Mr Qumert in a fate Middle Kingom tomb beneath the 
Kameasenm, and subsequently entrusted! to me fur publication by Prof, Fiuspers Peraie, 
was a much-battered soll, the fragments of which were very skilfully pat together 
a few yeara ago by Herr Lesenen, of the Berlin Museum. Tho- maluecript turne| 
oat to te one of these mie vocabularies, or  callections of words: arranged in 
groups according to meaning, which appear to have seryed the same purpose in the 
Egyption ‘schools as spelling-loiks, dictionaries and énoyelopaedias serve with uz The 
(iffenlty of restoring the lacunae, and the many lexicographical puzzles presented by 
thie papyrus have been the cause why I have delayed its publication so long. Even 
now Tam prepared to give no more than an excerpt; and wll that T will say at 
jrepent with regard ti tho @enernl contents af the treatise js that it COM prises a total 
af $858 different words, beidea a kind af postseript containing a Very’ curlutia :sertes 
of abbraviations for twenty distinct types of variously marked seattle. Among tw 
categories of words represented are the names of oils of hinda, of plants, of vertebrntes, 
of cakes or kinda of bread, of cereala and of parts of the body. In the midst of these 
ie alse a list of geographical names of the highest importance, beginning with the 
fortresses Of Nubia, and continuing with a series of the towna of Upper Egypt, 

The great value of this geographical section of the papyrus resides in the facts, 
firstly, that the plices appear to he scrupulously arranged in. googepbieal order from 
south to north, anid secondly, that no other list wf nearly so early a date has come 
own to ox The preeme date of the Manuscript a3 not quite easy to fix, but we 
shall not be far wide of the tiark in placing it, together with tho reat of tie: paper: 
belonging to the game find, ahout one hanilred Years before the commencement of the: 
Kighteenth Dynasty. 

The word are arrangod in vertioa! columns, and every tenth word is accompanied 
by a number, The Nubian fortresses begin ni new column: this is prdceded at: three. 
differant planes in tie height by tha wornls mnwin * the fortress ot” which, description; 
necordingly, was meant to be understood Defore ench individual name, 
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The text is o& follows :— 
= v4, 
se f(A) ie] 
a ie esl te . 

ca Otte; - 
eer : 





ANAM : 
An) 





© "The last group im this name is 4 
crux; (or <>) steme clear, but 
the lower dian, which i¢damaged, ahows 
palate of differames fro 4. 

® Dubiowe bres of the two liwer 
Hig 


“ (hily the horizontal hase is left ; 
pew} is exoteliigly produalile. | 

‘ Valacogrsphically RX wetnkl bus 
slightly preferable bo @ 5 however the 
wee apeaks for the Intter,  Merhiy 
CY should be substituted for | only 


a trace renuaine 


* The top of thia sign t damaged ; 
prictically cortam. 

fA trace which may well be the 
oruess-atrvke af [=|]. 


. il seanid wertiin ; a sdwell aque 
luinina follows it, at the top of which» 
traight herxontal ling is still vesbte. 

hii) ts by no teas certain, look- 
ing rather like a wavy bormontal align. 

tThe last sign: te certain, wand ie 
preceded by a emall space large eaough 
for fol. but potsilly mevir ooetpied ; 
af H the topes alive are preserved, 


Then follows the list of the towus of Upper Egypt, beginning with ie | <> 


" Blephantine, (=) |) Ombos Al V4e is Kdfu, and so on. 
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TRANSLATION, 
The ; (1) “Repressing-......" (Dyir-...-), 
fortress | (2) © Khakaure’ justified is-powerful * (Sho- Tt ken =a," hvu), 
of | (3) “ Warding-off-the-Bows" ('Ztrnw-gdwt), 
\ a) " Bepelling-the-Inu" (2sf- lenw), 
| (6) “Curbing-the-countries” (W'fAh;ewt) 
(6) “ Subcluing-the-Dasislwellers(?)" (Dr-Witw), 
The { (7) then ('Skn), 
fortress) (8) Bihen Ufwhn). 
of (0) “ Embracing-the-two-lands” (‘Ind-tAel). 
(rs The §=/(10)  “ Repelling-the-Mezain” (Ef sf- Mel), 
fortress ls Ma‘arm (AP yu). 
of (12) Baki (Ave. 
(13) Seunet (Same), 
(14) Elephentine (buy). 
(15)... (Dd... 
i ee 
(17) Silsilis. ([Hn]y), 


COMMENTARY. 


In all, there are seventeen names of fortresses to le 


considered, At first sight 1 
might appear doubtful whether the five 


hames ut the top of the second column 
really efor to fortresses, since the descriptive heading mnwn “the fortress of......” is 
omitted at this point: However, on any otber view it would be diffionlt or impossible 
to oxplam the repetition of the tame Elephantine in the sixth place of the second 
cilomo: and gt de reassuring bo hole that both Senet (Bigeh) and Vab (Elephantine) 
are known, on independent evidence, to have bean localities where fortresses. existed. 
We may, therefore, fee! some confidence in regarding the fitst seventeen names as 
the names of fortressea or fortified towns, mostly in Lower Nubia, and the following 
names as those of the various towns of Upper Egypt. The two series of names overlup 
geographically between Elephantine aud Silsilis. . 

The ending of the sandstone formation a little north of Silsilis Appears to mark out 
that place as the natural boundary of Nubia : nowadays, Nubian language, culture and 
race begm only a few miles further south, at Daraw. This may well be the reason 
why the list of Nultan fortresses iy trade to terminate at Silsilic ‘hore is anme 
ovideriee that in the earliest times. Elephantine was regarded rather ae ut eutpost 
in) Nubisw territory than ag the frontier of Egypt proper; though in the lists of 
the nomes and of the towne of Egypt, the archetypes of which probably go back to 
the Fifth Dynasty, the frontier appears to he the. First. Cataract, or more precisely, 
the isiand of Bigeh, We may hagard tho conjecture that the co-existence of these 
two conflicting views may be. tho explanation of the seemingly unaccountable. overlap 
in the papyrus, 
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It will be seen later on that the second and third namea in the list of fortresses 
are identifiable as Semneh (Semmet el-Gharh) and Kurnmeh (Semnet esh-Shark) 
respectively, so that the southern starting-point of the list may be reasonably assumes! 
to be the extreme limit of the Seeand Cataract". By way of anticipation it may be 
caiil that, wherever verifiable, the order of the names in the papyrus proves to be the 
correct typographical order from south to north; this fret ought to proye of value in 
the attempt to identify those place-names for which we have little or no corroborative 
wo vidoes, 

Tn the following notes on the individual fortresses I baye thoneht it might be 
nseful to give such references as [ have found in the bovks immediately access blo 
to me: bot I make no claim to anything like bibliographical completeness, The 
earliest book from which I quote is F. Camtraun's Voyage @ Méroé, Paris 1526, and 
for this I sotuetimes employ the letter O alone. Lersius is, of course, the principal 
authority: the plates of his Denkniiler aus Aegypten amd Aethiopien appenred in 
Berlin between 1849 and 1854, but fhe descriptive text dealing with the Nubian 
monuments (Teatband v, edited hy W. Wreszinsk!) was not issned until 1913; it 
suffices, as a rule, lo quote the text, since referinces are there found to the plates 
in the larger work. Profesor Sreinponrr, with pevers! other German archaeologists, 
visited the Second Catarmot in 1809—1900, and made many valuable observations ; 
his complete report has not yet appeared, but 1 shall frequently have occasion to refer 
to his preliminary paper, published in the Proceedings of the Royal Saxon Soctoty of 
Seiences?, The results uf this journey aré further incorporated in the latest orlitions 
of BagvEKER's Eqgpt—t quote from the seventh English edition, of 1914. Professor 
Eeasren's second expedition to Nubia in 1906-7 included the complete photographic: 
siirvey of the southern end of the Second Cataract; but here again, unfortunately, we 
have nothing to refer to but a brief, thongh highly important, preliminary report’, 
lr Bupar’s work on The Egyptitn Sudan (two vols, Lowdou 1007) gives an account 
ef work done there in the course of various visits from 1897 onwanls. For Widy [alfa 
De RANDALL-MacIven’s excavations’ in LO9—1010 are of special Importance. 


(l) Tihs oH et Dt Y Ropressing-........." Fortresses (2) and (4) being kinown, 
} 


us we abl! geo, te be identical with Semnoch and Kugnmeh respectively, this may well 
be the fort called by Stminnonrr (p. 231) dug Séilfort von Senne, lying ubout 1 baloimetor 
south of the well-known fortress of Semneh on the west bank of the Nile, but, unlike 


i No mention ‘can have been made in oor papyrus of the fortress of Kerma, near tho Third 
Cutarant. "Thiw haa recently been Investigated with growt supcess by Dr Geonce Rerewen, who shows 
that lis remedow date back ae far ae the Sisth Dyonsty. One of the ancient nanws of Koro nay 
have toon “Znbw ‘fmm’, “The-willi-ofAmenmmmes,” see Boston Museum of Fine Arte thelletin 
vol, xin (1Pi4), p 1S, 

' Geona Sratipowrr, Vorliufiger Bericht Wher aeiae Gn Winter 1890/1000 mach der Cue Shane anit 
mack Milner nilermimende Reisen, (1) Berichte tier die Verhondivigen der Liwiylich Siteleiankow 
Gesellechaft der Wissenschaften 2 Lejpoip, philoloyisih-historieche Classe, vol 52, Loiyaig, 100, 
ma. SOOM, 
ve = J. UL Baeaaren, Second preluninary report of the Lgyption Expodition, tn american Journal 
if Somitie Languages and Laleratures, vol, 25, Oot. Lite, uo, 1, pp. t—11O,. 

© Univrnity of Peansytoania, Bebley B. Core Janior expedition to Nubia, vol. vir: Bihan, by 
nD. Raxvaw-Maclvm aud CL, Wooutky, Philadelphin, 1911. 


Jiu. of Exypl, Arch. 1 oh 
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the latter, in the midst of the desert. No further details aro piven by Sreipoury, 
but this appenrs to be tho rectangular building described by Mr Sommns CLAnkk at 
the ond of his account of the forties of Semach (above p, 172), 


(2) y e = i . Shins (or Hep-1) I Ejwr' em, lew Khakaure’ _justifiotlis 


powerful,” dew ((), Semneh or Semnet elsGihorb, camam in a Coptic insertption 
published Lepsius, Dewkm., v1. 89, wo, 641 The identification is proved by im graffito 
(op. cit, Ht, 151 ¢) Terthand y, 202) on aw fallen block near the fortress of Semnet. 
elOharb; this recorded the height’ of the Nile in the 3ni yenr of Sebkhotp UO, 


ale 1H J per h ee cal (eth =| 
“when the Reyal chancellor and general Rensonbu was commanding ti the fortress 
Kimkanré'-justified-is-powerful” Camiravy gives a plan of the Catnract at Uis point, 
with the furtressis on wach side of it (Janches, vol, 1, Pl. 23), and various views of 
thy temple (ilid., Pls 24—26) and copies of \ts senlptures (vhid. Pls. 27—20)> also 
a description (text, yolt, ch, 20), Lepsres (Zerthond v, 190—205) has a long accemt, 
and publishes plans, scenes, graffiti and ollier monuments, <A later temple, built by 
Tahruka, was excavated by Mr Caowrour, see Bupor, voli 1, pp, 481-8. Professor 
BREASTED (pp. 106-8) dil much photographing here, aml the sculptures were algo. 
studied by Professor SretpoRFY (p. 232), For Mr Sostens CLAREEs very valnohl 
study of the fortress, seo above pp. 16%—I1Tz!. | 

(3) qs Peale. ‘Ltiee-pdot, “ Warding-off-the-Bows” Kurmmeh or 
Semnet esh-Shark, This identification is also certain, since the epithes “ warding off- 
the-Bows ” constantly follows the uame of the god Khoum locally worshipped at Kumoch : 
at Semnet el-Gharb Dedun is the principal werty, thangh Khoum is also men tioned ; 
at Kummeh (Semnet eh-Shark), both in the Middle Kingdom gragitg and in the 
Kighteenth Dynasty teuple Kiinum predominates, sometimes with the epithet tina pdr, 
ani rather leas often with anothur epithet da Dae “emiting-the-bolls(?." The 
nome Kinnmeh does not appear be lnve Deen elicitonl liy any enquirer except Lirstvs, 
who, however, finds confirmation wf it ji the Coptie rerunor given by the imscription 
quoted in thie last paragraph, Liursivs tlorviites a tromber of pages an d plitis ( Tasthand Y, 
206—225) to the temple and to the grajiti Bopoxr (op, eit, iwlex) often refers to 
the fortress and temple, bul aids ne new information. Barasrep (op.cth, LOT) gives 
a yoodl photograph of the reef werose the river, with the fortress mrainst the sky-line, 
sit! lines some Interesting notes ow the Nile fevela. On the latter question his pvidenes 
does nob agree with that of Mr Sowens Clank (above pp: IT4—178), for he meords 
that to the soutli-weat of Kummeh, os well as elsewliore jin the neighbourhood, bre 
found piot-boles in the rocks worn by the Ligh water, which were anly, 60cm, ALS 
the level of the highest ancient records Mr Somens Ciauie's acconnt of the fortress 
(alnive pp. 172—174) contains @ tniss of interesting information nor tw ‘be found 
rhewhene, | 











'Tr Boor quotes mo articla by Mo be Voows ontithad Fortifications de 8 = 
Lelldia Archéolegique de UAthenweum fronpeis, 1605, , Shi: thie 1 have nol eee vibe 
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6) SGA! VRB gepstomn, “Repeling-tbe-Inv,” Sy63f (O), Uronart 
STEINDORFY (p. 231) gives this purely Nubian name, and tells us that it means 
King's island," Arabie Gexiret el-melek, which is the name under which ib. ts RUwO 
to Dr Bupor, Mr Somers CLARke’s name Malikarti is clearly a hybrid, partly 
Nubian; partly Arabic. Carmtiaub (vol, u, p. $87) mentions hath thia island and the 
smaller one south of it, which he calls pte Kagengirah, but describes ny ruins. 
Lepsius (Teathund v, 180) con be referring only to Lronartt, when he speaks of u yory 
jarge island, an hour downstream from Senmmeh, ™ completely crowned hy a large 
fortress’; but his account of this fortress, with stone basement and five round bastions, 
i# nob easily recunciluble with the interesting description given by Mr DoveLas WELLS 
above (pp, 180—181), Stxinwonvr (p. 233) seems to have been the first ta discover 
the fine commemorative stele of the 16th year of Senusret TH, the opemng words of 


which give the Egyptian name of the fortress; they read as follows —} > ( ]<I]] 





Bfenl TSH OPT EAH HH “sae mae oe 





year 16, third month of winter, at the time when the fortress ‘Hepelling-the-Inu” wns 
built.” The main text is a duplicate, with some variants, of the famois boundary 
ital of Semnoh (Lepsius, Denkm., 1, 136,4) The ttele of Tronarti was subsequently 
remove, with vreat difficulty, by Mr Crowroor and Dr Bunce to Kharitim, where it 
now is! a tmiich foreshortened photograph in Bupor, vol. 1, plate opposite p. ait, 
The fortress-temple was excavated by Mr Crowroo', who gives a good plan, op. crt, 
p. 491. For other: antiquities and graffiti found on the island see Sreiporrr (fc) 
and Bopor (Le.). 

(5) ay Wif-hiswt, “ Curbing-the-countries,” possibly to be identified 
with Shalfak (Sremponre, pp. 231, 332), on the west bank of the Nile slightly 
south of the railway station of Gap (OC) Sarrs, This ts destribed and planned by 
Mr Somers Chakke, above, p. 168 Professor Sremporrr made some amall excavations 
in the interior of the fortress, finding Jarge bullilings with thick walls, possibly magazines 
for weapons or grain, and forther a well-biilt house, perhaps the residence of the 
commandant Tho ecortainty of the identification here suggested 15 nade questionable by 
Camiuacn’s account (vol, tm, pp 258-9) of a much larger fortress high op on a rock 
by the west tank of the nver. ‘This fortress, which he calle (Js ps Deyr-Soulleh, 
opposite 3,!, appears from Caidiarn’s map (yal. 1, Pl. 45) to liv only a littl way 
south of Mirgissoh; I have fonnd no reference to it alsywhere. | 


(8) — Je a NOUR Dr-Wilw “ Subduine-the-Oasis-dwetlers#(?)" anil (7) 
4 A es ‘Thy Then These two fortresses lie betweer no. 5 and Bihen (Widy 
Half), and it is natural snd probably to tdentify them: with Mirgiseh and Dalmarti 

1 At the last moment Mr Db. Waure learne from Mr Soares Coane tit the stole ia still 
at Waily Hult 


*1f this rendering be correct it may powers eune Sguifiane; we ahouwhd have ta Joule for 
a rom! leading hither frum ont of Sie) Ove. 


a2 
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respectively: though which is which one cannot determinu. For ‘kn we have further 
testimony in the ‘smullor boundary atele of Semneh (Lerstvs, Dendim,, 11, 136, 1 of 
which the follow ing is i’ rendering? — 

Southor boundary thet was mule in year & tinder tha King of Upper and Lower Exypt 
Khakaurs', granted life for ever anil over, in onder to prevent any Negro from passing tt in faring 
downstream of journeging (1) with a buat, (and ‘Llewine) my cattle belonging to Negroms; XEN Mang 
auch Negro a may come to do barter in [kon or else oy an embassy, Every goad thing shall bo 
dine with tiem, yet without sufferim noy heat lelouging bo Negroes to pass duwinstream by 
Heh* for over, 


The fortress on the weat hank was known te Camnaup ht Weed pe Mirqys (vol. 1, 
p. 352), as his map shows; though in the text he once speaks of Mirqisseh (sic) as an 
island (vol. 1, p. 259), Major Lyons, for whose account of his exéavations there see 
above, pp. 1B2—145, was miormed that the pame of the place is Mirpis but 
Mr SOMERS CLARKE (see above pp. 165—166) calls it Matika. Dr BupaE (vol, 1, p. 548) 
speiks Of the fortress as situated at the month of the Widy Ma‘atiika: In Cantiatn’s 
TL there ts anisland enllel aed Dahabet” over against his. " Mirqiaseh,” which may 
wall be Mr SomErs CLARKE's Dabnarti, Stuinponre’s Dabé. To the account of these 
fortresses given by Mr Somens Cuaeke and Majer Lyons other writers add nothing: 
of value, I niyself visited the spot together with Dr Rasxpaci-MacIver some years 
ago, ne special observations were made, but L-am able to testify to the impressivencss 
of these two great strongholds made as a defende against the peoples of the Sudén, 

(8) Jen. fiwin Bahen, the Boew of Ptolemy (rv, 7), known from Very. 
ray montnments aml remains ty be dentin! With dule. sala Widy Halfa, Seu: 
Dr Raxpatc-Maclver's important work, and Mr Sowrrs CLaRKE's account, above 
py. 161—163, 


(0) S84 0 tether * Bimbracing-the-twolands and 


(10) S4R I helge Osf-Mdw * Repelling-the-Mezain.”  ‘Thesr wee 


forlresses mast lie eomiwhore between Widy Half and "Antheli. Ab ner) 5p Sarret 
él-Gharb, aboot 16 miles N,.of Halfi, Mr Georraey § MILiHam and I recoguized that 
tho wally surrounding tie chorches there were undoubtedly s small fortress of Middle 
Kingdom dnte*; and ii ia by qu means improbable that this may be the former of 
Lhe twee quhlintifiod place, Concerniog the site of tho second T eaunot even hazand 
a conjecture; for the fortificntions at Fars appear bo belong wa mucly later time: 


' Soe too Barasrap, Ancioit Rneords, vol 4, § 602, wad Miny previous writers Bavgsc's 
identifiestion (treat Aegoptens, 1877, p. 162) with Acina in Pliny vi, 184 44 Lights proble 
matiost, | . 

Feb tt be a general name of tho dintrict hen Semuch. ‘The lurger stola fron ‘hat plane, 
(Lines, Jynésa, th 21, 4) thames Nob in ite opanitig sentence, “ 1iy Mijeity made the aoutliony 
Loundary at Heb"; Busaeres ie surely pong in Tromalatiny tir ptepudtion © her: “an far aa* 
Lert ag Omg | 

* Univereity of Denuaylouania, Hobley 8. Cree Senior expedition to Vubio, Vol. tn: Ohaeoker oi 
Lower Muha, Tey CROFFREY S&S. MiLwiiau, Pliladelptis, Deb, ue hl], ish Pia wi nT er 
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(11) Nee & a pea Mim Ma'am, 46 ‘Anibeh. ‘This must certainly 
be an early spelling of the place-name Q-E*@, LYS. YS, which oocurs 


principally in connection with the god S-lKe mentioned frequently dn the 


monuments and grajitt between Derr and Ibrim. Ma‘am or Mi'am is, however, identical 
with neither of these places, though Brogsow (Dict, Géogr,, 247) supposed it to Nacatle 
bitter and BREasTeD (Ancient Records 1v, § 475) appears to hesitate between the two, 
Weiaats. (Heport on the Autiquities of Lower Nubia, pp. UG-17) seems to have been 
the first to identify Ma‘am with ‘Aufbel: on tho west bank; in the late New Kingdom 
the mayors of Ma‘am were buried at ‘Anibeh, whore there are ample traces of o 
flourishing town, excavated in recent years by Professor STEINDORFF, Wricant (loc. cit.) 
esepibos the remains of a fortress at ‘Autbeh, which, from its resemblance to the 
fortresues at Kitbfin and Koshtamueh (Ikkur) he attributes to the Middle Kingdom. 


(12) S| er Bit Baki, yt (C) Kubban or b> Kibin (large Survey map 


of 1908) on the enst bank of the river. This ifentification is cortain and has long 
licen known, see Bruasen, Dict. Géogr., 200-10, The fortress of Rabau, whieh, as all seen) 
lo agree. Duliings to the Middle Kingdom, ig described by WIGALL, op, cif, pp. M0-1, 
and partly photographed both by hin and by Ganstand (Annales du Service, vol. Vill, 
Pi. IX) A rough plan is given by Lersivs, Doh, |, 111. 

Only a few miles northward fron Kibdn ix the fortress of Koshtamneli, [kkur or 
Kor (cgs2) which Mr Somers CLanke has studied above, pp, 160—101, arriving at 
the conclisiot that the earlier parts of it go back to the Old Kingdom. Either this 
is ot mentioned in the papyrus, or lee, na Mr Fiera has suguestad, it was considered 
to form ao unit with Kobin, 


(is) aes Sumt Senmet, Gk. -cnrs, Bigch, Lernonne, arguing from the 
diving nani WETEMGHIE, seems to have been the firat to suggest the iduntification of 
“rnuies = yy with Bigeh?; und confirmation has been recently nfforded hy 


Dr Jorkun's atady of certain religions scenes am! inseriptions at Philae®. See further 
Bavascu, Dict, Géogr, 727-9, nud Buackman, Phe Temple of Bigeh, Cairo, W915, at 
the ancient fortress no trees are mentioned by those who have excavated on the 
apt, lint it is mentioned io the tomb of Rekhmore, where It commandant is depicted 
bringing his contribution of gold, cattle, ete, te the Vizier’. 


(14) Tie ‘bw Tlephantine, Aram. 3", Gr. -1n8. The fortress of Ele- 
pli hime tA mentioned both in the scene from the tomb of Rekhmeré’ to which reference 


' Mr Garerere, to whoo {am indebted Mor acme noble on the Aralio forma of the nanm, is 
practionly ware thet Ridban i the righh spalling. 

t Se Serne’s nutes, Zeltaedrdft fir doypt. Sprache, yok 7 (1010), 166, 

i TL, Jones, Dae Gdtterdvkred ther das Abaton in Dewbecdrifien . tata Abad of Waa fe Hien, 
phil.-bist Klass, vol, BG, no. 4 Vienna, 113. 
4 Sen DP Newsenny, The Life of Ketiowrra, PL ¥. 
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has just been made, and also on a stele dating from the eighth year of Seasstriz HT in 
the British Museum’, What niay possibly be thy remains of it ix described by Mr 
SOMERS CLARKE above, p. 157, 


(15) Yi YG, 4M, ....., ant a) Ye" ' ates Hoth of these must remain 


unidentified; between Blephautine and Silsilis 1 tind no recom! of any fortress: 


) té | 
(17) | Q Ut! acts {Hnly Silsilis., The determinative of the boat makes it almost 


imperative ta restore the name [Hy]y, though the low lacuna preceding suggests tho 
(uery whether |] owht here to be read, However, the old form of thee Kxyptian 


name: for Silsilisis Hny, not nyt, off Ze Ul oe | Pap. Kalen, Pl 28, |. 2, where 


the ¢ under & belongs to this sign, nil nol to the «titire word—an orthographical 
peculiarity of the Middle Kingdom. For further examples of the tine IT iey gee 
Bauasern, Diet. Géogr., ST; Les, Denim. Text JV. 85, 89, 00, 01, 90 Ne fortress 
is known at Silsilts, 


Surveying the list ae a whole, we find that eight of the seventeen fortresses wore 
liealiaed in the tevion of the Second Cataract, from Semuch to Willy Half: and 
that of these eight al least three ore definitely connected with King Senisret [1 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. Probably all seven of those above Halla are attributable to 
that Pharaoh, and if so, his subsequent worship throughout Lower Nubia will be fully 
explained, We now know that yagi fortresses existed still further south ab a mueli 
earliur date: this is the tnexpected fact that Professor Remsnpr’s: excavations al Kerma 
have revenied to ts. But thet fact does not raduew the huportaice of the step taken 
hy Senusret O11, whose definite aim, no doubt, was to weld Egypt. and Lower Nubia 
together once and for all by erecting an insuperable barrier in. the Batn el-Hagar, 
Unhappily, bis policy was frustrated by dynastic upheavals, am) at the beyinning of 
the Kightecnth Dynasty Lower Nubia jini to lie cory were anew, | 

Of the remaining fortresses I shall say nothing. ‘The history of Nubia fias still 
to bo written, und it is a subject aa difficult as it is interesting. [am not without 
hope that a future number of the Jgnurnal May CONLIN some aceouwnt of this subject 
from the pen of a seholar far more familiar with jts problenis and fur more competent 
to deal with them than myself, 


1m B= Eshil,) ow 100, see Hieroglyphic Torte from Eyyptiow Stelae, ote. part ay, PL ta, 





Journ or Ly phn A refoctintoupyy, Val, ff? DNiate YUN? 
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A TOURISTS COLLECTION OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 
By F. Lu GRIFFITH, MA, FSA 


IX the igre of hours in 1862 and 1863, partly iw the company of the: well- 
koown ornitholuist Dy TristnaM, the late Me J. Hl. Cochbanr made. a small collection 
of antiquities In Egypt and the Meiiterranvan region, many of which bave descended 
to lis daughter Miss E. M. Cocrmanr. Several of the objecta from Epypt are of 
interest, and Miss Gocunane has kindly given me permission to publish ther in the 
Journal. 


Pl. XXXIIE Fig.1, le. Blade of adze or hoe of brownish flint polished all over; thm, 
butt rounded, edge almost straight, uuder surface flat with slight bevel at the sides 
aod edge. On tho under sido a few irregularities have not been polled out, and 
there ja a ¢hip at each corner and nesr the middle of the alee due to later aceiilents 
L. 149 om. W. 59 om. 

Labelled “El Kab (Sileithyias) UE. January 29, 1863” 

The true adze-form of imploment is by no means common, This large type, of 
which the known specimens range from lv cm, down to about 15 em,, i quite distinct 
from the staller types of half the length or less. De Moran first called it an axe, 
then a hoe for breaking the alluvial soil; QUIBELL retains tle latter name, but CRRELLY 
duubts it owing to tho fragility of the implement and thd common use of wooden 
hoes, Nono have been found asseciated with burials and the specimens recorded (three 
or four in all): appear to be from the surface m Upper Egypt: two of them now in 
Cairo wore found by Pern at Dendere and Shetkh ‘Ali respectively. See De Monoan, 
Recherches sur les origines de [ Bagypita, 189), p. Ob, L887, po 9G (ae); QUIBELL, wireline 
Objects (Cairo Catalogue), p, 251; Cunseucy, Stone Implements (1b), noe. 64543, 64585-4, 
Nowe of these examples have any polish except from wear, but one is very well 
shaped. The specimen here ligured seems, therefore, to be unique, Tf it was o hee. 
blade 1t must have been fur ceremonial tat, perhupe at w coro festival, the outing of 
a foundation-trench or turning the first sod in new canalisation. 





Fi XXXII, Fig. 2. Turned ivory chject, perhaps broken from a piece uf furniture; it 
conaists of a rather slender rod with two broad discordal knobs, all in one piece; the 
rod is broke at one end, a knob forme the other end with its outer surface concave. 
L. & cm. D, 42cm. Labelled *Loxor, 1562" 
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PL. XXAIH, Fig §. Small alabaster vase, thin and well made, a ebip owt of the rim, 
H. 6&5 cm, Labelled “Thebes, 1868." 

PLAAATIL Fig. Cylinder seal of dark steatite engraved wilh q seriws of higrowlyphes 
including seated figure, emblem of the Saite nome, el LPG em, Age of First 
Dynasty or slightly earlier. 

see dncient Egypt, 1914, 61, 1915, 73, where Professor Perem has gathered together 
the designs on such seals and attempted an interpretition of them, 


PL. XXXIM, Fig, 5, Clay seal impressed with cartouche containing 
oF ot "Nekhebt tho White One of Nekhen, Lady of Heaven, Mistress af Wie Two 


eS 
Lands"; the cartouche is surmounted by the sun-lisk between two ostrich plunres. 

This was once attached, by two strings passed through its ends, ta a papyris, bhe 
fibrous eurfuee of which haw left a brillinnt impression a the hack. Eviceutly the 
papyrus was destroyed by a fire which lias barat the seal hard: it was probably same 
important document of the temple of the goddess Nekhebt at El Kab. 

PY. AXNXIT, Fig. 6. Narrow cylinder seal of green plied steatite, engraved on opposite 
sides with + -tike Huthor-heada surmounted by disk and horn: £2 em. Perhnne 
of the end of the Middle Kingdom, 

Clay cone of Mermosi, viceroy of Cush under Amenhotp If], type DARESSy, Mecweil 
de cones funcraires, no, 113. | 

A guinmed lahel gives the provenances as “nenr Heliopolis, Cuiro, 1863," but it must 
lmve onginally come from Thebes, where the cones are wall known, thonpgh the tomb 


of Mermoat has. not yet been identified. Of Perniz, Seuson iy Foupt, Pl XOXHT, 
no, 21), | 


I an totebted to Dr A, H- GAHDINER fur the following accumu of m hierntic 
ostmcon 1 the same collection +" Vragment of limestene', inserihbed toca bold and 
thuractoriatic Ramessile hieratic haml, Brokety te loft-of the recto (= right af worse), but 


TEINS USS 
\ peal AI BAe pee 
at AUleO Rit eres 42S | elit x) | 













— 


Aisa, Was, 


otherwise intact; the extent of the floss is difficult ta d 


vlermine The plitograph, fram 
which the accompanymg hand-copies have bean 


made, shows clear trees of an earlier 


' Marked by the moder owner in ink: “Pematic writing, holes Jany, 4th. 1663," 
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text that has been erased; thig was in a very similar hand, and appears to have 
been a letter, The Inter text reads as follows : 


(1) Za oie ra) =y i Roses |e dS ise a 


A Ce Teer oe 


OR een Ser 


Versa, 


a 7 fee GR Me Jeol] gS 
(2) Je ar: | GN Ea Peasy 


‘Account of everything belonging to me :—[1] ies of bronge......; 7 neek- 
ornaments (7) with two Agée;...15 sh‘y; bite (?) of ivory, 2 pieces,........ ...the work 
that was m 7t(t), and I did not tell [it(?) to] my father, 

This inventory of possessions made by a woman doubtless had somo: legal or 
semilegzal intention. It is of tterest as containing several rare or unknown words 
Hinoy is familiar aa “neck, but nob as ‘necklace" dr ‘neck-ormament'; it seenis 
here to form a single expression with the mext werd 466, There again we are in 
difficulties; ‘a6b of carnelian" appear to be mentioned Pap. Twn, 39, 14, and there 
ure several words that might appear to be cognate, viz. elbyt* beads’ and #'h, Bb, Miy 
supposed (AZ, 48, 143) to mean ‘clasps.’ If hhwy fbb wore lo mean "beal-necklices* 
the ‘2 ftyt’ that they possessed might mean ‘two rows" of heads. Sh'y seenm 
connectel with a verbal stem associated with goldsmiths’ work, see Bruascu, Dict 1103. 


P3 for a *piece® of ivory does not geem to occur elsewhere, bub of aR qq with 
fen ras 


unknown signification, Pap. Turin, 39, 17. What ‘it in |. 1 of the verso refers to, 
T am-unable to guess, as well as the reason why the lady did not tell her father 
about it, Betwoon L 1 and 1 2 there need be but tittle lost, but the vague pronoun 
in |. 1 seema to require ati antecedent m the destroyed beginning of the live.” 


Pi XXIV, Fig. 7. Ushabti with back pilaster, of very fine and hard ware with rich 
green glaze, finely moulded, the rope and basket probably finished by hand, thy usiial 
Pilea round the body in nine Hines of large and well-formed yee for 


0S SAN. os 


director of muste of shor: Usorkon, bia good name is Nalieahiad- Stele hewubtinty 


of Ahmed, decensed ") “Tt Kel ) : Hehe fi] "the Osiris Neferehr-ai- 


Neit, burn of Amen-mai-yots, deceased.” L. 40m, Labelled “Tombs at Ghiseh, Cairo, 
Jnuy 2." 
Journ, of Egypt Arch ot. 2b 








This lias been on exceptionally fine specimen of the period, ancl it is w great pity 
that it ie so much mutilated, Osorkon, characternatic of the Bubastite dynasties, wa 
rire ane in the Saite period; it is here spelt in ‘iphabetic imeteal of dy linbie 
characters in accordance with the severe archaizing taste of hhe time The yay 
appiars to have been more gopverally known by his “good name " compoandel with 
the prenomen of Peammeticlios IT (593-588 tc.) in whose reigi or shortly afterwards 
the ushabti may be dateil. 

The rmve title “director of music of Pharioh" shows that Neferebrési-Neit was 
attached to the court at Memphis or Saw, and his burial, if not at Gizely itself, was. 
doubtless in the region from which antijuitins usod ty gravitate bo the Pyramids, 
T have not been able to trace other records uf this person. 


Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 8. Ushabti with square base-and back pilaster, pale turyasise glaze, 
inscribed ronud body and down: pilaster with small \ieroglyphs sumomrily meised; the 


usual spell for Ty xa URIS or Tide Ul “the Osiris, 


the chief steward of the Adoratrix of the Uod, Pateneit, deceased, born of ‘Tatubaste.” 
H. 13: em. 

This Pateneit, son of Psammotichus and ‘Tatubaste, was chief steward of the primocss 
Ankhnasneferebré, daughter of Psatumetichus 0, who survived to witness the ruin of 
Egypt in the Persian conquest. Patenert died sume time before that event and was 
succeeded tin hia office by his son Sheshony, His tomb was one of the large ones in 
the Asfisif, no 107 in Ganpiner and WetcaLta Topographical Catalogue of the 
Private Tomte of Thebes, cl, OWAMPOLLION, Notiees, | 552) funerary cone pulilished 
in Danessy, Reeweil de Cones funeraires, no. 159. Nitocris, daughter of Psammetichus 1, 
had been made Adoratrix of the God, Le, succeeded to the power wf the High Pricats 
of Thebes, and in torn odopted Ankhnasneferebré as- her successor, But probably 
Nitocris was long lived, aul it-te not until the reign of Aimaxis IT thas we find 
monuments of her adopted duughter; it seems, therefore, so far as the published 
evidence goes, that Pateneits tomb should be dated in the reign of Armasis, at any 
rate not 60 early as the brief reign of her father Psainmetichua Il, as iz suggested iv 
the Catalogue 

Another ushabti, labelled “ Ghizeh 1862," is of the usual poor quality with stand and 
back pilaster, yellowish-green pitted’ glaze; inscription in a horizontal line across cheat 
continmed in a vertical lime down the legs i aAn= oe Na 


“Wennofre born of Aper(7)” The tyther’s name is indistinct. H. 412 om, 


Pi. XXXTY, Fig. 9. Shrine-shaped pectoral of eli blue glazed ware with moulded 
projection of cornice, the edges bevelled, back Gat. Design hy black, repirerenting 
| di=—7fo f Osiris, Lori of Eternity, ani fil | Isis faced by « jackal-headed figure: 
«Sa Doamantf ona rectangular panel with lotus border below, H. 11-7. cm,, W. at 


top 85 cm, The pectoral was hung by ineaus of string-holes prorced at each of the: 


upper comers from tbe top edge to the bach. ‘The Jeft-hand top corner destro one 
the right-hand one ben perfioct. Mp yyed nn 


Fiate XAMIVY 
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These shrine-shaped amulets, which vary greatly in the desiges, are found on the 
breasts of mummies; about a doxen in fayence are in the Cairo Museum, with many 
in other materials, Resxer, Amulets, Pls, X—XVII, Perese,-Amulets, no. 91, 


Pi. XXXV, Fig. 10. Fragment, about a quarter, of « Hat stand or suucer of hard pea- 
green glazed ware with slight concentric ridge before the edge, the under side deeply 
ridged! us in metal pane and bevelled to the edge; the upper side with design in 
concentric circles incised and filled with deep NMne or black, in the centre a rosette, 
beyond gazelles galloping in opposite directions, in the outermos circle birds with wings 
extended facing each other and separated by vertical sprigs, Origmal diameter 57 cm. 
Labellod “Thebes, Upper Egypt, March, 63," | | 

This class of pottery belongs to the Ptolemaic period and is not uncommon at 
Alexandria, cf Breceta, Neeropoli di Sciatin, p. 180 et sega. 

Ostracon, a red potsherd, the inside blackened with resin, H, 8, W. 12cm A 
fragment fost from the lower mght-hand corner. 


Heyerys Appamwiow yrempecive 

yarpew 
Kude zoey Suwenilng xatraSyrat iva kata 
whevons peT euoy peypt Kowrou em(eh € 
ypavra tore jes} Atro\Amioy wept Tor oo 
pater Tay aero Kertoy wa cataSyy me 
T euov cai Kafer Ta copaTg Ta exer 
(wleroves) exeyiera bodexa o1 rngimTas 
ot aro Sowmeqs awpiGar al 
avrowy KeyorTes ee my ou xlarains Hpw? 
vi Giboper yay py ov Gel Ays xara 
Anvas weavroy roy adeddifay oars 
eatapqeon wpe Ter vel apa... 
wa em. Ty epbaupy xatalwevron ey 1) 

eppwco Exim & 

The last line is written perpendicularly down the loft side of the lines, Professor 
Geenret., who has kindly completed the copy and interpretation from the origmeal, 
attributes the writing to the first century Bc, 

“Pekhytes son of Ammonine to Psenpseeine sends greetings. 

"See how you ean come down m order that you may sail down with me to 
Coptos, for | have written to Apollonia’ people about the bodes from Goptes, in 
order that you may come down with me and we may take eway tho bodied lying 
there, There remain twolve lying there (exer (xet)uere), The islanders who have come 
from Syene departed...for them, saying: *Tuless you come down, we shall give thern 
to [Herojn’ Tf you are imwilling to come down yourself send your brother that he 
may comé before the bodies [spoil ?], in order that wo omy sail down the noxt day, 

“Farewell, 4th Epiphi.” 

This rther careless and ill-spelt letter abont the transport of bodies for embalming 
may have heen written to Thebea or to Syene. The name of the addressee Psenpseeine 
means “The sot of the physician" and is interesting as showing the old Upper Egyptian 
form of the Coptic cacm: cin 

“2 
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Pl. XXXV, Fig. 11, Thin bronze pendant in the shape of two dragona’ or “ camel,’ ™ 
necks (as figured on the ampullas, etc. of St Menas), joined in the middle where there 
is a trunsverse loop for ansponsion; three loops below for further ornamonta which are 
lost, IL. Gem. Coptic. A precisely similar object, complete with three little bell-liko 
pendants, is published by Kaa from the Coptic cemetery of Mangabad, Annales du 
Sermce, KV, p. 183, no. 16, and is there described as an amulet, 


P}. XXXV, Fig. 12. Bronze ornament in the form of uo cock, the plume of the 
tail marked out by serrated open-work. H. 45 em. Coptic. 


PL. XXXV, Fig. 13. Lamp of red pottery, the filling duct well defined with vertical 
edges and ornamented with a 6-petalled Gower round the holy and scattered nnnulets. 
Inscribed +107 awwy ana nocuh+, A space for the adiition of Wie handle-loop was left 
in the mould between the letter 7 and the first a m ama, but the loop was broad and 
put on to one side of the axis so thate was covered up and the corner of » hidden, 
L. 105 en, Labelled " Edfoo, Feb, 0, 1802" 

This class of lamp ia common in Lower Nubia; two examples inseribed mucme elise 
and to¥ ator cepmor (now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford) were found by Jonwxson 
in his excavations ab sAntinoe, but apparently none is recorded from Lower Egypt or 
the Faiyum. 


Menas ampulla, on one side the saint standing with outstretched arn (urans), 
drapery falling froma his shoulders, between two dragons or “camels,” whose heads are 
near his: feet, a cross. on either side of his head, on the other side acioy uma ex(Aoryior) 
in three lines within a beaded circle, Le $5 om, 

This is one of the flasks purchased by pilgrims, filled with holy water from the 


shrine of 3, Ménas in the desert west of Alexandrin. See KaUrrMaAns, Thonagraphie 
der Menus-cAmpullen, 


Miss COCHRANE has most generously presented the unique adze-lead and the ushabti 
of Osorkon to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 


Journal of Egyptian Archacntogy, Vol LH1 Phite VAX 
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SOME REMARKS ON AN EMBLEM UPON THE HEAD 
OF AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BIRTH-GODDESS 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 


Dr SEutamMan and Misa Munray, in on article published a few years ago in Maw, 
have ghewn that there are good grounds for supposing that the object borne on the 


—/'-standard represents the Pharaohs placenta, They were led to this conclusion 


both by the ahape of the object im question In the earliest representations of it, and 
by the beliefs and practices of the Bagauda and other kindred peoples, which are fally 
described in their article (Mon, 1971, no. 97) and in Hoscor, The Bagenda, pp. 52, 
64-5, 100 1, 235 ff, 305 ff. 

Their theory is accepted by Sarak ap. Borcwarpt, (frabdenkmal des Konags 
Sahu-re, 1, p. 77, but is somewhat sharply attacked by von Bissina in his paper Dhe 
Reliefs vom Sonnenheiligtum des Rathwres (Siteb. c. kon, Bayr, Akad, d. Wiss,, dhrg. 
1914, 9, Abh,), pp 8, 10. 

Among the Baganda the afterbirth was regarded as a seeond child, which, being 
born dead, becume a ghost immediately it left the womb. A ghost, this people be- 
lieved, must have a material object to which it coull attach itself, Tha gliost of the 
deal king attached, itself to his jawhone, which, sometime after the burial of the 
corpse, was separated from the skuil and placed in a special building or temple (The 
Bagamla, p. 235). The ghoat of the placenta, which ts furnished with no such con- 
venience, hail to content itself with the stump of the umbilical cord when it dropped 
from the real child. It was this, not the placenta (which was almost immediately 
buried), that figured so conspicuously in certain ceremonies connected with the living 
and dead kings among tho Baganda’ Mr Roscoe tells me, however, that, althongh the 
stump of the king’s sumbilical cord is substituted far hia placenta, the Baganda alwaye 
speak of the relic as though it were the actual placenta, which indeed he took it bo be 
till a careful examination of the object revealed the true facts of the ease, Naturally 
the stip of the cord is much more easily preserved than the Heshy placents, whieh, 
even if smoke-dried, would soon crumble into dust, leaving its ghost without a material 
object to which it could attach itself® 


1 This must pot be confused with a very similar emblem which occurs in @ not nnconmmon Old 
Kindion tith and is to te read oie! (SETHE, Pyramidenterte, 11460; Vox Hirsstt, ftelivfs fom. Sonmn- 
heiligtim dea Rathures, p. 10) | 

* This dispoves of Bregtxo’s contention, op. cit, p. 10, The Pagands conmstered the stump of the 
umbitical eord to be the best substitute for the quickly perishiog placenta, aut it war 4 very reascnalilo 
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In Ancient Egypt it is possible,—jodging from the realistic rendering on the 
Hierakonpolite slate and muace-head,—that in the earlier periala of Egyptian history 
it was the placenta jtself, preserved in a dried condition, which wna carried in front 
of the Pharaoh on the occasion of certain performances closely connected with the 
kingship, But the conventionalized form on the tater THOU ents Auggesty that a 
molel was substituted,—anyhow by the Lime of the New Kingdom, ‘This is thoroughly 
in keeping with Egyptian ideas, in. aoeordanes with which in the mortuary. rites a 
statne served as the receptacle of the soul instead of the decaying of dieayed holy, 
A represcutation in the tomb of Ramesses [V suggests that the model was eametines 
male Of gilded wood ( MURBAY-SELIGMAN, op. cut, p. 167), and it would hppear that 
two wooden models of his placenta were found in the tomb of Harmbals (Davis, Tom 
of Harmhabi, p. 105; Morey, Mystadreg Egyptions, p. 80, u, 2). | 

At: this juncture | think it will be-as well ts roprodutve «a detailed account, of the 
beliefs and’ practices of the Baganda with regan! to the stump of the umbttical cord, 
most kindly fimished to ma by Mr Roscor. This Puts very concisely, and ab the 
sane time, in some: respects, amplifies, both his. own atataments in The Bagande anil 
those of Dr Setigmay and Miss Murray (op. eit, pp. 163—171). | 

"The navel cord played an important part in the cult of deud kings in Uganiln. 
At birth the placenta was supposed to be w second child with ite-own spirit anil was 
called the twin (Afutongo) of the ehild. The navel cond linked the living: and the 
dead child; as, however, there was no jawbone with the placenta, and jt wis: essential 
bo liavye some part to which the fhoab of the deal twin could wttech iteelf, the atump 
of corn! wag retained. when it fell from: the child, “The mother of a princes gealiusly 
guatded this,and when lier son wag elected king she landed iy over to the authorities, 
who wrapped it in bark sloth and decorated it and passed it on to the important 
chie! Kinlagwe, who tanked mext 0 the Prime Minister of the: land. During the 
king's life this chiof earried the twin (ia the cord) at each naw modn and: preseited 
it to the king, who held it-for a few minutes and handed it lank to the ehief to rejarn 
it to the temple near by’, The loop wus used fir holding and carrying it 

“When the king tied his jawhoue was removed ‘and hie ghost-attached itself 10 
the bone, which, slow with the umbilioal cord, was placed ino Lemple specially built 
for ite: reception (The Bisapernadin, pp 109113). These two together formed the eum- 
plete deity. If either: wag thissin gr, the deity Wis Imperfect and thers could be. no 
oracles, Hence the care taken of these objocts waa great." 

Let ne pow turn to the two photagenplis which Mr Koscor has) muat kindly 
given me permission to make use of andl which ane reproduced on PL AXRXVE OF these 
Fig. 1 is photograph of the ubjects which together forin tie war gol Aibuke, and 
which are tow in the Ethuographical Musouni at Cambridge. Taken from {eft to 
right the small objéels are:—the Jawbone, penia, und testicles > the large object in 








mubetitute, the cord being the cohmecting link betwee the Plicents and the obit. In Egyjt, ma we 
shall wee below, wher a scihetitute wae employed it took: the form) got (anyhow in most cases) of 
the atom} of the cord, hat of « niodel of ther placenta. 
| PM Aflee the twin hut teog take to dhe King. it ind to bee expe) jay the doorway of the 
more for the moot to chine Hpon it, aud it wag leo onotibed wit) Lutter” (Resnon, op. oft, 
pe Si 
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Fig «. Relics of the war-god Eibuka. 





Fig, z. ‘Stump of umbilical cond and jawbone of a king 
of the Buganca, 


SACRED OBJECTS OF THE BAGANDA. 
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the centre contains the stomp of the umbilical cord, Fig. 45, p. 306, of The Bagunda, 
shews the bag which contained Kysbuka's, relics and the stool upan which it was 
placed. Stoo) aud all were tied ap in a piece of bark-cloth, the whole forming a tall 
cone like thal seen on the right in Fig. 2 (Zhe Bugaadlie, pp. 110, 305) The decorated 
cord-stump was set beside the cone in the temple. Tho oval case containmg the 
stump Las a brow! leather strap attached to the back; ou the strap Are strings of 
eowry-sliella anil to be the cash of the ghost (op. ct, pe LIM). This, Me Roscoe tells 
me, ia the oldest specimen uf a decorate! uribilinal cord-stump that has been preserved 
to us; The same authority informs me' that the Cambridge Ethvographical Museum 
possesses three sets of decormted cord-tumps, The earliest example is the one already 
described. The second hus a .W-shaped base and the strap attached te it forms 
a loop, as in Pl XXXVI, Fig, 2; the base is a roll of bark-cloth bound tightly together 
éncaslig the cord, The Wiha (PL. AAARVI, Fig. z. lett), which is modern, has a auniew hat 
narrower hase, This is encased in leather, and together with Hue loop ia beautifully 
‘lecorated with beads The conical object on the tight is the jawbone placed. in 
ia wakn ben vessel and) than wrappuil up in #@ length of bark-cleth, which. is decorated 
with .cowry-shells and beads, like the covering of the umbilical! ecord-atump (op. ett., 
p 110) Dr Happox and Mr Roscor agree with me iu maintaining that there is 
no reason for doubting that the reliquary with the T-shaped base and the rigid loop 
snay be of a# early a pattern as that shewn In Fl. XXXVI, Pig. 1;. for the shape of sacred 
objects such ad theae j4 bound to be traditional, and must have been evolved very 
anciently and become atereotyped? Tt merely happens by chance that ancien! examples 
of this type have not been preserved, and that the earliest specimen which now existe 
(in the knowledge of white men*) is of the ovul shape with non-rigid loop. — 

In the surciving mass of ancient! Egyptian: records, written or pictorial, is it ever 
hinted that any importance was abtached to the Pharaoh's umbilieal cord amd that the 
stump was preserved, as his placenta seamny to have been, fur ceremonial purposes ? 
1 yenture to anggest tliat perhaps it may be. In Navitie, Deir d-Baheri, it, Pl. 31, 
part of the famoua series of scenes depicting the conception and birth of queen Hatsliwepsut, 
a goddess who kneels behind the reeently delivered mother and extends towarda her 


iw exther hand the symbol of life ( +). wears on her head an object (see Pl, XXXVI, 


Fig, 1) which is remarkably like the reliquary (see PL XXXVJ, Fig. 2) that contains 
the umbilion! cord-stump of the king of Uganda. Liko that, it consiste of & (shaped 
fouases surmounted by a tall and apparently rigid loop. The fact that an object, identical 
in shape with the decorated: cord-stump of s Bayanda king, should appear on the head 
of an Egyptian goddess closely associated with birth, may surely bo something more 


The following statement te an almost wonl-for-wonl quotation from hie letter to num on this 
uestion. 
q + Kibuka, it should ie pointed onl, came acoording bo tradition from the inliiid of Seeo in Lake 
Victoria Nyana, He was, therbfors, nob an inhabitant of Cyanda, and porbope this may account for 
his decorated cord-stumyp differing (row that of an ordinary Baganda king. 

Mp Roscoe tolls mz, however, thak the oh] mon have buried runny of thee sacral relics, to 
prevent their filling into the posscson of Europeans, and to protect them from (lestruction at the 
hands of the riding yeneration, which, for the most part, hee embraced withmr Christianity or 
[aiden 
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thaw # mere coincidence, Unfortunately the signs forming the name of the goddess 
are 40 badly damaged that the reading of them is yiite doubtful", - | 
Inthe parallel scene at Luxor (Gaver, Tomple de Liizor, Pl, LXV: CLAM POLLION, 
Monuments, iv, PI 340; L, D, mi, Pl T4, c) the femnule who kneels behind the 
queen, and who, in this insisues, is assisting at her delivery, beara no oniblom Te 
her head, nor, untackily, is: her name written beside her*; she undonbteilly represents, 
liowever, the same goddess, for in both ‘yorsions the figures tally exactly in mmaber 
ind position, and almost exactly in attitude. Thi goddess apparently occurs once 
again in the same series of scenes at both Deir ol-Babri and Linkur (NAVILLE, 
op ott, Pl. 53; Gaver, op. et, PL 66; Caamponion. op. cu, Pl. 341), ete. in the 
Sevtie representing the solar tus and Jonsw\t® dandling those of the newly born 
Pharaoh. In thix jnatance af Deir ¢l-Babri the goddess is unlabelled ‘and carries nid 
aibleny, on her head, but at Gixor her head ia attrinounted, acowrding to Garey, 
loe, ett, by a D-vase (PL XXXVI, Fig. 2), and accoriling tu CHAMPOLLION, lus. eit, by 
an object somewhat resenibling that vessel (Fig. 1 in text), , 
Gaver's drawings often look merely like tracings of CHAu- 
VOLLION's plates; hence the f-vnse may be an “‘inproyement™ 
itpor CHAMPOLLION’s drawing, which is itself more than possibly 
ale inaccurate roudering* of the object hgured in the relief ‘The 
f shaped vessel, therefure, in Fig, Lomay be a burned Afbeni pt 
of CHAMPOLLION's copyiat to render an object similar ty that 
aut Deir el-Bahri*, or 14 might éveu be a mistake of the 
ancient seulptor himself. Unfortunately Lepsiys’ excerpts from 
the Luxor relive (L, 2), a, Pls, 74-5) do not include (his 
episode, aud 1 knew of no publications of the soeno other than Wig. 4, 
those ready referred to, nor, I repret tu say, have T been able to secure a phitograph, 
Which would have settled the question flowlly, I can find ge other representation of 


thie object in temple seencs or elsewhere. 
has. tesulted im the diteowery uf 





Now for the written tocords, A lengthy search has resulted im the dis 


ily a few ritferennes to the umbilical con] anil havel, and they are a4 inline — 


| NAPILLE, op. df, ‘ie 1, opake of hor ae “OD Wiley mddess” and nother he, nor Beeasren.: 
Keoordi, 1s, #5 200, 207, has utiemyted to roa the nan, which Unfortimately doos nwt appear tin 
Seruke carefully roviewd veriion of some of the ‘tplanalory iacriptions belonging to this portion of 
the relint (Urknaden, sy, 226-7); Surnt diay not atlnde to if in his tuountly published translation 
af they texte (Ortienadun der 15 Dynciatin, diwteshy Ubermtaungy, ps TOS, is * — 

7 Tee four grddceee: Whe bern, ad at Deis el-Babri, stand behind lier, are likewixe unlabelled y 
6) Ter el-Babri their names (from right to left) are Nephthys, Isis. “fe = Ee : 


sont old have expected fourteen of each) nut, aa. therm are, ocdy x: For the fourteen des 
Denne rhe ee ne ed ee Moir, Myeiires Kouptiionn, 1. 810, one Brssixa, Versih efile dhewen 
Betray tes Be don Aegina, Ba es eth is 
' According Lal Lereiva (Le, J, Test, TH, ys BS) the fete of this Vitel he Ti ar 
(waaputretet}, Thin probably mecounts far Cay AllPattzny aponn sy Mbit arcs 7 one eae 
avi Veep Doel. Ppare clin! idrawing vf en | 


© The body of the f-ahaped wessima) Ol yvictesly Te presi Mie Toe, 
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| wae \| * 
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Fig. 2 ‘From GAYET,. Temple iy Enexee; Pi 66. 





——— ee 





‘* st 
CY) Th Ge wail of the grddeses whi, acting 4s midwives, dellyered Ruddidet of 





aa at ee shildtres, that j 2 lo coal | Son —- Le 


—T Sole “They washed hin (the Re of “a 


saalabe™ (ERMAN, Papyrus Weateay, x, 11/2.) 


RB) — dap eS ~~ Fume: ieee “(4— 1 >. 


ark ah 0 ox Kh hah —~ N.N. “My tupority is put away, my evil 


ia driven off What doce that mean? It means that the imobilica!l eord of ao awl ao 
has been cut” (Navinte, Totenbuoh, Wh, xvut, |. 19; Geapow, Uriunden, ¥, p, 22.) 


Mm ASP, , RHP huHg— RSS } <9 | 
PSMA SR RS, | dd hes! 
Fo S— iB os Aes tel ond oh 


es kif "The gods come t+ me howing down. I do for snyself what I please. My 


form is the sky, my mummy (sh)? the Nile. Look at me, ye gods and eyairits whe 
are in heaven, who are on the desert plateau! I have [-..1]Jed my uavel (-cord 7), J 
have made my fbet, and I appear as the Nile.” (Lacav, Textes Religiewe, 4, p, 43, 








xx, ll. 6—9.) 
: oe a. cS x - ‘ 
» So = Pon ass, ye: “Thy belly is the 

sky at peace, thy navel is the Tai [...2P" (Navinex, Totenduch, Oh. cnxxny, t 25.) 


® SJ)1C- =~2> 44+ Ko] =. 0 tittle fingor 


of Unas, salute (wid) that in whioh* is the sahiitel cord of Osina” (Seri. Pyramiden- 
tezte, 118 ¢.) 


Ol H EMIT AleRTh SP Behe 
i ees! a Re ae ce Wo wie oO me DL eles S— 
ea ——=, Mat ber O08 teed Dee 
ofl se WH BleoenPaal Mu—snleQe 


1 Cuptio Ane; sy 47, 29, p 36. Or to it “oy ignite? 

= Wey =[...1) in evidently 3 peal. quartic, qualifying Tel andl thaw catrespdinge bo dpe after gal, 
‘See Eoway, AZ, 62, pp. 107/h, 

Journ of Beyyt, Arch. pt a7 
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el ea A — Sle telee 
1 eae ea ara 


| Se 


dl teers We eee Sai oe a i a= io 


1s 5° —_— i, : a "Then went Horus to week for the umbilical 
cy é | 1 SS eee tal 


cord of Osiria He was told that it had been found in the presence of the sotibe? of 
the Nilometer?(?) m Oxyrhynchns. So Honis set. out for Oxyrhynchus and foun it in 
the possession of Seth. Then Seth assumed the form of a hippopotanns when, he 
iw Horus yet afar off, while Horus assumed the form of a youth of great strength; 
au they fourth, After a while Horus overthrew him cutting off his foreleg, and he 
[despatched (?)| it to Herakleopolis Magna (Vn-ny-fw-#), and gave it to the scribe 
who is over the Nilometer(7)....:.Then Hors took the wmbilical cord of Ost 
which was fonnd in his presence, and it was’ buried’ in its place in acute 
And where it lies is called Neref unto this day4” (Navinue, Mogthe d'Torus, PL 24. 
|. 196; Brvescn, Worterb., Supp! p. 626.) 








All that passage 1 does for us is to ostablish securely the meaning of yp," 
only the performances at the actual birth are here described, naturally enough ae 
in suid us 16 what was done with the dried-up stump of the wmbilieal eord when it fell 
off. We might, however, have expected some mention of the placenta. 

2. Here. the musbitivel cor is spoken of as something objectionable: that it is 
desirable to get nd of (so Guarow, Urk, v, German Translation, p10, footnote 1), 

3. This passage, since the meaning of the verb povertiing Ap! ts doubtfal, does 
not further our quest, and no more does passage + 

5. Can nw imy sp, weir, “that in which is the umbilical cord of Osiris" be 


' See Bavescn, Worrrd., p. 1S77 Thoaprte the plural detarnt. the word dd prdhably singular tie 
view of p/ preceding Sip same plural form below, There sceme nothing to support Bavoscn's residering 
“Leto” ( Wirterh, Suppl, p. 626). 


Mr Guiveyr euggeta that awit, which elvewhene je written — — ob “ = Og 
—— o> 


aid in. Hooter,” liek,” Lire jean Nilo yeti 9 Though 1 & can find no other inutauce 


of mrt oocurring In thie aenke, the retideéring well multe the oon lext—the fight, clearly toale place ith 
or near the wrater--and the determinutive 


‘Or ih view, perhaps, of the deterin. * Tr ,‘“owmpped op” Probably the words ére (bts Copt. 


nonce) *bary” wd eis (a ay f).* tg Afab. p53) “bind” ate close-conmected, if not oltimataly 


ibititisal; ave Benen, Sento. Bppetion amnd-<Aangea, § | (dz, 40, Pe BB, 
(Tt © They auy bo ik (the city) Neref upan ite (the nmbifioal card's) place} Le. thine quarter 
Of Ternkelipilig in. whiol the Ap? woe Lut was dalle! Neref “For eric writings of this placerat 
aco Gnabow, Ure, v. p87, Tena, Bink of the Deed, yy. Tay, 1 4, . 323,.1. 14, p. Sas, IL 6, 12 
© The word Ap! cecum three tinies in the Elum Paci Lut wince bo yypeennn ofan apueetytion 
(Wuesarsnes, Die Papyras Biers, 2; 100. 10: 108, K) die twat lisse de dy our: enquiries, | have 
net themght it worth while to reprodnoe them, | aa | 


“In geal Lower Nubia the stump of the umbilical cord j« put me awk Im w pottery auntcer 
burn; thie wick 44 lighted aml the lant sent Hoathys down thy river, 
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a reference to oti Egyptian reliquary correaponding to that containing the stump of 
‘the wobilical cond of the king of Uganda? [Hf the rendering of dy! ta correct, this 
may really be the couse | 

But the only appronch to anything ike satisfactory ancient Egyptian docamentary 
support of our theory, that the emblem un the bead of the birth-goddess at Deir el- 
Bubri is a decorated umbilical cord-<tump, is afforded by passnge 6. The very fact that 
Horne wont to look for the umbilics! cond of his father" proves both that it was pre- 
served, and that preat importance was attached to it. Why this was so is explained 
by the Uelief of the Bagandn, set forth by Roscoe above, that if the umbilical cord-stump 
was wanting the deity was imperfect; hence the determination of Horus to recover 
the missing relic. Among the Baganda the placenta, shortly after the birth, was 
buried at the root of a plantain tree. “When the tree bears froit,” says Mfr Ruscor, 
“otily the grandmother and mother may eat of the frait, Should any other persons 
eat of it, the ghost of the placenta would be taken by them aud it would allure the 
spirit from the living child «o that it would die, Great care ix taken af the plantain 
and fruit.so aa to preserve them for the right person” (see also The Baganda, pp- 44-5). 
It would, therefure, surely, be highly necessary to rescue: the umbilical cond of Osiris 
(the cond being se closely connected physically and ceremonially with the placenta) 
from the hand of Seth, his mortal foe. ‘The name of the city—Na-ny-dut, “Olnkl for 
like} of the king” (var. H-t-nn-ny-su-t*, “ House of the child of the king”)}—also 
favours our theory, That wn means “child,” or is connected with the idén of chili, 
ts) shewo by the sign a which nearly always appears in tho writing of the wn-part 
of the compound (Serax, AZ, 4), p. 16) We have seen that the afterbirth of the 
king of Uganda, or the umbilical cord-stump which was substituted for it, was regarded 
as a second child, the king's twin. We now see that the eity ta Which the umbiliea! 
cond of Osiris was preserved, was called “ Child (f-ol-the-King ” or “ House-of-the-Child- 
of-the-King"+ the exact spot where the relic was depostled being named Neref4, 
A further parallel to the Bagands etstorm is the statement that the umbilical cord was 
wrapped up (bra), for, av I have pointed out in footnote 3, p, 204, ° wrapped up” in 


1 Bee whowy, p. B08, footmetia dk , 
7 L : 
2 Puovance, Du fade ot Ceiride, Cop. 14, may be a refereed te this mpriele | + 








uf whiels ——P 4 O 5p) with A implicnd by fis a dialectic variant, boing fainaly connected with 


wtte “be dahomed,” “show reverence” and therefery taken by @ fornignor to mein “pholtua” "This 
portion of Purmranon’a narrative, however, ts more likely to be connected with quite arith fackeieeyt 
in tho Ociria myth, that described in Jap. d'Urbiney, vit, 0, where it is ptated that the phailne. of 
Fata (=Oaris}, after it was cut off am! east inte the river (by Hate-Osiriy Limeelf to this ene), wine 
awaliuwed by a wr fish (silorus), rs nay 

‘this form appeare to bo auyhow as durly os the XUith Dynasty, by which time At i Alreuly 
worn flown te A, AZ, 48, 16 =) | | 

The chief constituent of this mime ecamé to be the word fr “to bind.” Jr is apparently in 
the firm adi. jirecoded by o, which, In tho earliest, versions, i written wr not a. (GHArIM, 
Crk, ¥, pu 26-7) Lf in ality cuse wie to be regarded us the nogative (yee Buwan, Granw.*. $512, 
Lacav, Rew Fie, xxiv, p 28, $ 459) % He (or *it’) iv not bore)" weed refer te the eondition 
lu @idok Horaa found tho nmbifical cunt of Osiris (Le. it hado wot been ceretnonially wrapped tps, 
of hid bean unwrapped hy Seth), ur ta the fot that «ines thin important relly had lean recovered, 

27-2 
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view of the determ. a ia probably x amore securate rendering of bed ihan:™ 


When thus wrapped up it doubtless assumed the form of the hitherto puszling objeet 
at Deir el-Bohri. Finally, as already pointed out, it ig peesible that in pam 
mention ts made of the receptacle in which the umbilical cord of Osirig was kept. _ 

If the striking resemlilance between the objects figured in Ms; XXXVI and XXXVII 
iv something more than a very remarkable coincidence, we must suppose that the godilie 
whe carries the emblem in question upon ber head is in euine way or other concerned 
with the Phurach’s nmbilical cord? Perhaps she is its protector! = 

I am painfully conscious of the weakness of my arguments and espécially of the 
dubious nature of the documentary evilence. Indeed the only written records that can i 
any way be said to support my supposition are m very ambiguous sentence in the 
Pyramid ‘Texts, and « portion of a very late version of the Seth-Horua legend, the 
interpretation of which is made difficult by rate and obscure words and @ lacuna at 
an important point, | | 

li ism for ery from Uganda to Egypt. Yet it must be remembered that. the 
Baganda royal family is Hamitic in origin, and consequently akin to the Prote-Eyptians. 
The beliefs and practices of tho Baganda, described ahove, content only the: jawbone, 
aftertarth, and unibilical cord-stimp of 1embers of the ruling, and therefore Hamitic, 
enate. The royal dead dlone are deified, the ghosts of ordinary folk, ie; the indigenous 
population, # Mr Roscor informs me, are suppased to be rmnearnated. ‘This this 
ides about the placenta and wimbilieal cori may form part of the commen stock of 
religious conceptions of the North-East African, or Hamitic, peoples, inherited from 

It must not be forgotten that from time immemorial the Ezyptians bad been’ im 
comtact with Punt, Punt being the modern Somaliland, or perhaps a region evan 
further south Uian that It is worth pointing out, too, that, mot very long before the 
birth scene was earved on the walls of her templa nt Weir el-Babri, Hatshepant’s 
expedition 1 Pint had sifely retorned, bringing with it not only the produce of that 
Histant country, but also some of its inhabitants (Breasren, Records; 1t, 286), 

I shall feel that the object of this article fas been. fully attained, if it induces 
scholuta to keep their eyes open fur further texts or representations: that. will demon 


strate the truth or falsity of what, after all, only purports to’ be’ a very tentative 
sliggestion, . eat 





Osirm war “net bem,” Lo, war mo longer a dhrall of dis enenay, 6 ho woe while i} remained fn 
by bow buted a, Page fear prrndaahidy thor lure writin ie . aa =. i ee ? a j . , 
1% @ renee, aN ag wpucilbnnssnis! ic 


Of The pricetly siribes to explin ay old word, the original ineaning of Whitt (had Leeime quite 


heer iit. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE ALEXANDRIAN MINT 
IN THE REIGN OF DIOCLETIAN 


By J. GRAFTON MILNE, M.A, 


1. The qitestion has been raised more than onee whether the coins tsaned under 
the Roman emperors for the curreney of the province of Egypt were atruck only ‘at 
Alexandria or in part at other mints. The supposition that there was more tlian 
one place of mintage has been based mainly on slight variations in types and fineness; 
but it may be argued that these variation’ might oveur in different shops of the same 
mint just as mach ag in different mints 1 propew therefore to enquire what evidence 
ean be found as to the exiatence of distinct shopx in the mint of Alexandria during 
tle period when the Remavo-Egyptuin colmge was on a gpecial basie—ce. down to 
the “Monetary Reform” of Diocletian—and in the first instaneo to investigate for 
this purpose the issues of the reign of Diocletian, as the nearest im poimt of time to 
those which can be more certainly classified under shops. 

@ It should be premised that the statistics used in the following paragraphs 
for demonstrating the size of «particular issue of coins. have been drawn so far jas 
possible from m combination of the results of hoards covering the same period. The 
general principles ta be adopted in using the evidence of hoards are explained in 
my paper on “The Roman Comage of Alexandria” in: Historical Studies, p. 30; but 
it may be ss well to emphasize the inet, which is not always recognised, that the 
activity of the Alexandrian mint in a given year is not to be measured by tho 
number of distinct types used, but rather the contrary: as a rule, the larger the 
number of coins issued in any year, the smaller is the number of types, corisequently, 
it is mest misleading to assume that the issue of m year was large because some 
miusenitn or collection possesses numerous varieties of types of that year. 

3. As a preliminary step, it is necessary to consider a chronologies! poimt—the 
relation of the various coinage-years used during the period under consideration; 
when Alexandrian coins were strack in the names of Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius, 
ond Galerins, Inoall earlier instanoes durmeg the Roman rule in Egypt (except thie 
htiomalona ense of Abrelian ant] Valbeallathus) whore a second Angustius ar a Catsar 
had been proclaimed, the dates on Alexandrian coins struck in his name were those 
of the years of the senior Augnstus. But the issues of Diocletian and Maximian 
were dated by. their individual years as Augusti, consequently, Maxitiian waa 
assheisti| in the full imperial power during the: second Alexandrian year of. Diioletian— 
255/6—his coinage-vear 1 is 2 of Divelvtian, Thun, when Constantius and Galeriis 
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were proclaimed Caesars —which waa, according to the chronology manually accepted, 
oo March Ist, 292—the mint probably found a difficulty in following precedent with 
regard to their years: they might have dated the of Constantius by the yeary 
of Diocletian, and those of Gialorius by the years of Maximian, each Caesar taking the 
dates of the Augustus with whom he was specially associated: but, as there wore 
already two sets of years running, the officials seem to have thonght it simpler to 
give the Caesars their own dates, and the issues of Constantius and Galeriue are 
accordingly dated years 1 to 4. It has usually been assumed that these years were 
fixed on the regular Alexandrian principle, 40 that year 1 of Constantius would be 
March ist to August 25th, 202, coinciding with the latter part of year 8 of 
Diocletian =7 of Maximian, But there are several reasons for thinking that the first 
year of the Caesars, for coinuge-dating, was year 0=8, not year $=7, of Diocletian 
omni Maximian. 

4. (a) The palm was introduced as o symbol on the reyorae of coina of 
Diocletian in his year 10, This was in honour of his decennalia, in necordance with 
precedent (see § 25); and precedent also allowed the palm to be simultanconsly 
placed on the reverses of coins of enbordinate members of the imperml! house: Now 
the palm ts found on coins of Constantive of vear 2 which js therefore presumably 
year 10 of Diocletian, nob year ; ns it js most improbable that the syinbol would 
have been introduced of the coins of a Caesar a year in advance of the proper time. 

(bh) The pulm is similarly first used os a symbol on ooing of Maximian in his 
year 10, and occurs on coina of Galerins of his year 53, 

(c) Exergual letters, indicating shops of the mint (see § 9), are found on 
coins of yenrs 8, 1, and 10 of Diocletian, 7, 8, and 9 of Maximian, and 1 and 2 of 
Constantius and Galeriua, Tt seems unlikely that, if vear 1 of the Caesars had 
corresponiled with year 8=7 of the Emperors; tho use of shop-nitiernls would have 
been dropped im their year 4 when if was continued on the coinage of their seniors. 

(d) The star oovurs frequently as a symbol on coins of year 4 of Constantins ‘and 
Galorius; it similarly oceurs on those of year 12 of Diocletian and 1) of Maximiau, 
but never on those of year 171 = 10. J) 


(e) If year | of the Caceurs was year 8=7 of the Emperors, there would be no 
coins known of tho |ast year—year 5—of the Caesars before the monetary reform. 
There ia no obvinus reason why their issues should have-censed while those of the 
Kinperors went ow, 

(f ) The coins of Diocletian of pear 12 and of Maximian of year 11 show marker! 
pestlinrities of treatment, which are shared by those of the Caesars of year (see § 27). 

Mor these Feaaons We may suppose that the issue of coms for the Caesars, and 
the dating of theiv coin-yeara, did not begin till year $=8% of the Emperos, This 
dating ia in aeconlance with the evidence of papyri, i which year | of the Caesars 
is normally yuated with year 9=8 of the Koyperors, and so forth. The tables piven 
below are fr piled on the Ren Mm pti tit this equation ia the corrent one for the 
purpeses. of the coinage. | 


| & After the monetary riform of Dhooletian, the evillenee as to the organisation. 
of the Alexandrian tint is much ¢learer than before. ‘The Egyptian currency was 
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now assimilated to that of the rest-of the empire: and the coinage, which was issned 
fromm a doze or more mints fn different provinces, regularly bore the name of the 
place of mintage of each piese, and also a letter or number denoting the particular 
shop in which it was struck, The only Egyptian city whose name occurs ax a plice 
af mintage is Alexandria, where there seeme to have been a good deal of warintion 
in the number of shops at work, Maverce’s careful study of the eoinuge af tho time 
af Constantine the Great shows that the Alexandrian mint hail the following shops 
open durmg this period :-— 


s05-308 4 
S081] 6 
o1l-d12 3 
o12—a14 K 
314-827 2 
397-338 Mink closed 
Saosde F - 


337 cowards + 

i Th does not appear what considerations governed the number of ehops open 
at any porticular time, It might be prestmed that extra shops were started when 
the mint had to pireduce an tnusually large iene; but I have no definite evidence 
that the coins of the periods when there were most shops are markedly commoner 
than others) “Also it ia not clear whether the onotput of different shops wne 
approximately equal al any piven time: large heard of coins buried about s44 AD, 
and consisting almost entirely of the isenes uf the preceding ten years contained 
271, 318, 877, and 283 examples struck after 387 by the four shops of the Alezandrian 
mint respectively (see Juurn. Intern, @Arok, Nomasne., xvi, 1), which anggests that there 
Was some, though not necessarily A large, Variation in the CULM E. 

7, We can now proceed to serntinize the issues of the twelve years of the mign 
of Diocletian before thy monetary reform, during which the Egyptian mint strack 
totralrachms for the provincial currency, and, aeeording to the regular custom of 
Alexandria, dated the coms of each regnal year. The hoards which I have examined 
ace three; and the following table shows the mumber of spectmeny of each year in 
eavh loanl, with « porcentage expressed oa the moan of the percentages of the three 
taken seypriifatily, 


Tiwi A. Hoard Th. Hound Mean percontage. 
Year 1 43 211 45 ig 
. 70 $2] 73 11:3 
. 103 580 105 17% 
a te 82 510 LOL 155 
. 6 71 514 ss 42 
» 6 58 943 $1 te: 
w @ 34 865 26 (eT 
5 8 40 Li4 47 o 
. a 25 58 40) + 
» LO a0 30 35 34 
, nH 17 27 2a 2H 


~ 12 it 8 12 13. 


ee 
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8. Ip will be seen that the variations between the proportionate numbers fir 
eath year in the three hoards aro not very great; In fact, the percentages of A and 
are for the most part very similar, the chief differance being that A has a pre- 
ponderance In years 2 and Sand C in years 9 al 10, The only serious. discrepancy, 
indeed, in the whole table isin the fgares of year 7 for G, which give a percentage 
for this your of 12, as against 43 in A and $8 in ©: and fortunately the disturbing 
factor: here cau be discovercd and explained, Jt is evident that the original iwner 
of hoard B made a considerable addition to his hoard ja year 7, ood that the coms 
le then put away had not been gathered out of ciroulation, but had’ come to him 
alinost direct from the mint: this js proved by the faets that, while moat of the 
coins in the hoard show more or less signs of use, the great bulk-of those of year 7 
are atwolutely unworn, and that they are jainly in groups struck from the same 
dies For matanee, there iz oye pair of dies represented by 13 examples ani wher 
by 17, two others by 12 each: it ie most improbable that these prope ould have 
buen colleeted after the coins had gone into general circulation, and the natural 
explanation of their presence is that the coins wore made up in rolls or pareels as. 
soon as they were struck, and reached the boarder in the samo. form. Subject 
therefore to this consideration, it may be taken thar thy mesa percentages show 
approximately the comparative size of the iasues of the twelve yeurs ander review. 

%. Durmg three years of the twelve, tlere is evidence aa to the arrangement of 
the shops of the Alexandeian mint derivable from the fact that letters’ ars placed 
in the exergue of the reverse type, which may certainly be assumed to be shop- 
numbers The years in question are $, 9 and 10 of Diocletian, and four tambers 
art found—A, B, T, and &—but the wumbers are tot iovarialily placed on all coins 
of these years, Tho statistics of three hoards show the following ree] te— 


A T r A No nutuber 
Year 8 T ty 6 14 165 
. 2 1G 2 30 45 D 
w 10 4 z 2 lb 51 


su thew figures it looks na if the ‘prictice iof giving ahop-mumbars onthe Stas 
began mther late in vonr S, after the bulk of the: isaina of the year had been strick4 
was normally followed in year 9, and dropped out fn the. course of year 10, “This 
pout will bu disetseed) further below (see § 23-95), 


10, The four shops were bvidently divided between the emperors In year § 
come of Divcletinn wero struck wt shote A and A. while those of Mastininn (whose 
ith year it was) came from shops Band fT In the next year the Caesars Constantius 
and Galerius came on the scone, and Cosataytius shared the shops of Diocletian, 
eared oa Mi those of Maximian This division searmeté have baen: 
Alineat, if not quite, mbsolute: a few coins of Maximian and Galeriva (eg. Darras ‘3868, 
SU390, 6934 of Maximian, U107, $109, 6146 of Galaring) fevabee Ce ae is 
the shop-number A; but even if the letter is corretly end ka many 3 x) 
he exergual letters on: these coins are so badly cut as to be illegible (see §24)— 
these rare exceptions to the general rule are not of great weight: A similar division 
of shops for tho parpose uf striking coins for different members of the imperial house. 
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is found ab some mints im the Istter part of the reign of Constantine the Great ; 
for instance, at Antioch the regular arrangement from 333 to G87 would) appear to 
have been that shops A,B, I’, and A strock for Constantine the (reat, K and S for 
Constantine Caesar, 4 for Constantine, H for Constans, @ the Roma type, and | Hint 
of Constantinopalta and for Delmatine The division was not, however, rigidly followed, 
especially in the Intter part of the period, while even before 835 shop His found 
striking for Constantine Cassar and Constantius as well as for Constans, and @ 
exceptionally for Constanting Caesar; ant after $37 the arrangement appears to hove 
been abandoned altogether. Alexandria, however, wat not one of the mints which 
alopted the system of dividing its shopa at this perid. 


11. ‘Tho total number of examples included im the above table is unfortunately 
rather small; but, so far as they go, they indicate a variation in the outputs of the 
different shops: in year 0, where there is least complicition tw the ovidenoe, shops 
Poand A seein to lve beet distinctly more active than A aml Bo There is more 
balance between the joint isqves of the two shops of Diocletian and those of the 
two of Maximian. 


12, In the other years of the reign we do not tind on the coins any shup- 
anmbers similar to those of B-10; but an examination of the types year by year will 
show that there are some variations in the legends and symbols used which occur in 
auch & manner az to stiggest thet there was a purpose underiying the variations. 
The issues fall into two main series, each covering a poriod of six years; and if will 
be convenient to group the obverdetypes of each series separately. 

13. The obverse-types of the first six years of Diocletian (five of Maxiniian) are;— 
Divolotian, Ay, AKTOYAAAIORAHTIANOCCES «Bust r, lnureate, in front view, wearing 

(ip LFS, 

Ay. ilo. Bust c, laureate, in back view, weuring 
cnirass anid cloak. 

B,. AKPOYAAIOKAHTIANOCCER = As Aj. 


B,. lo, As Ae 
Mawiminn, NN. AKMAOYAMASIMIANOCCER Bust vr, laureate, in back view, wearing 
| cnimes and elowk 
O, AKMOYAMNAZIMIANOCCER do, 


Thue in the case of each emperor two forms of obverse legend were used during the 
periol, and a further variation was obtained! in tho types of Diocletian by represanting 
the bust in front or in back view. It shonld further be noted that there is another 
apparent mark of ‘differentiation on the reverse of most types of years 2 Uo G in the 
presence or absence of a star in the field. 


14. To year 1 coins of Diocletian only were struck, and only one obverie- 
type—A,—was sed: the star does nwt wocnr on the reverse, [Ooine of this year are 
sometimes described as having on the obverse 1 head instead of a bust; but all the 
specimens that 1 have examined which might come under thie description appear -to 
have been sirick from worn diés which originally had the fall bost, or to have been 

so mis-struck that nothing below the neck. is discernible. ] 


: 
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15. In the course of year 2 Maximian was associated in the imperial power, 
and variations begin to ocenr in the obverse-types: ‘Tho followmg tablo ¢hows tlw 
Homber of coins of different olverse-types from each year from 2 to 6 found in any 
threes hoards :— 


Yeo @=] et hows b=4 Gel 

Ihocletian. A, 245 1 1 

A, with star ou rev. al 

a a7 185 148 

$ 104 18 140 14) 144i 

en i 37 50) 

B, 2 

B, - 5 {yt 130 I | 
Muwimion, N 47 158 16s Ly) nt 

New F 1 a4 1o4 fz 

i) z 2 

O _ " 28 17 11s 1 


[In considering the conclusions to be druiwo from these figures, jt will, probably be 
safe to disregund the cases where ouly one or two stray examples occur in a particular 
year. These apparently anomalots specimens can usually be shown on investigation 
to be really accidental, and due to snch causes ax mis-strikes or confusion of dies, 
For instance, four coins of Maximinn are included in the table whieh have obverse- 
type O and no star on the reverse; but the absence of the star is very likely to 
have been caused by the use of a faulty reverse-die or an tuiperfect fin which did 
not take the impression fully,] 


16.. Maximian is-usually supposed to have been proclaimed as Augustus up 
April Ist—iec, after more than half of the second Alexandrian year of Diveletian 
was passed; thera is an instance in a papyrus (2.0 1000) where he is mentioned 
as Augustus on & Pharmouthi= March Sist; and, if this dating be correct, he must 
have been proclaimed some days earlier; but isolated dates in fapyri are not very 
safe grunt! for chronological studies. As type A,, without star, was the combination 
whieh had been reguloriy used in year |, and furnishes the greater part of the cving 
of Diocletian of year 2, but does not, except in stray examples, oscur after year 2, 
while the other types of year 2 continua into year 3, it may be assumed that coin 
Of Diocletian were etrack from A, without star til the elevation of Maximian, when 
B, was introdiowd. Then, in the later part of the yent, thorw were four serieg feren 
issued; for Diocletian, of types B, without star and B, with star; for Maximian, of 
N withont star and O with star | rs i 








17, In year 3=2 there ie more- variation ob any rate among the | vf 

| es . | 1 y rate among the types of 
Diocletian. There appear to have been four in regular nse: B, without star. and 
A,, B,. and B, with ator, It 1a, however, Hoticeable that the total number of ‘apeciniens 
of the three series with star is very little in excess of that of the one without star— 


210 ngatnet 198; which fact gives soma ground for suggesting that the three obverses 
may have been tinted successively during the veur with tar reverses, while B, without 
atar went on steadily throughout. If this be accepted, the order in which the thres 
obverses cama may have beay B, (whith continued from year 2), A, (find only in 
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this year with star), and B, (which goes on to year 4) The coins of Maximian are, 
as in the previous year, of types N without star and © with star, the total ‘of the 
specimens of each series numbering abent the same, 

18, Year 4=3 shows a vuriation in the obverse-typea of both emperora For 
Tocletian there ore three—BE, without star, as before, and A, and B, with star. 
Here again the specimens of the two series with star are nearly equal to those of 
the one withow; and, as B, with star is a combination found im year 3, while A, 
with star is one of year 5, we may suppose that in association with star reverses A, 
was aubstituted for B, in the course of the year, B, going on continnonsly for coins 
without star, This conelnsion is sapported by the evidence to ba derived from the 
issues of Maximinn; his ‘coins without star are all atruck from obverse-type N, as im 
the preceding year, while those with star are partly from ©, 4s the preceding, 
nuidl partly from N, as in the following year; and the total of the specimens of the 
two series with star is approximately that of the one without. It seems likely that 
the change from B, to A, for Diocletian, and from O to N for Maximian, took place 
at the same time, as the proportion of coins belonging: to the former and latter series 
ia about the same in the case of either emperor. 

19. The jenies of yoars 5=4 and #=5 are much smpler: the coins. struck for 
éach emperor fall into two classes—those of Diccletian of the combiontion B, without 
star, aid A, with star, those of Maximian of N without and with star—throughont 
the two years. 

2, The figures given above distinctly suggest that from the time of the 
masociation of Maximian in the empire to the end of year 6=6 the Alexandrian 
inint was striking coins in four series, with and without star on the reverse for cach 
of the emperors. The totals for each year of each series, disregarding the coina of 
Diveletinn of year 2 with obverss A,, ad probably struck before the association of 





Year 8=1 oe2 4=3 b=4 G=65 

Diorletian with «star ae 210 Tt 185 14s 
ee without star 104 15s 196 ih) 144 
Maximian with star 25 lja 152 li4 92 
= without etur cy) is 164 13%) OF 


Considering’ thet these figures are dmwn from a liroited number of hoards, the 
régularity, at any mute for the last four years, as between the Issues with and without 
star for each emperor, ig rather striking, The comage for Diocletian is always mither 
larger than that for Maximian, which may be explained by the fact that Diocletian 
was the senior Augustas, But, venerally, the evidence would fit im well with the 
iasimption that the mint of Alexandria was working at this period with four shops, 
two for Diocletian and two for Maximian, as it did in. years 6 to 10 (see §§ 9, 10); 
and the shops distinguishei) their issties, in so far-as the image and swperscription of 
the emperor did not serve the purpose, by the presence or absence of m star on the 
reverse. ‘The variations between forms A and B, ane N and 0, respectively, of the 
legend. on: the obverse, as also between the positions of the bust in the types of 
Divelitian, would not appear te have any significance for marking. the shops, 
i-—¥ 
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21. With tho issues of year T=6 thore is found a change in the obverse logend 
of erch emperor, and the coms of tho second six years lave the follwing types, those 
of Constantius and Galeriia coming in from year 9 =82— 
Diecletian, OC,  AtoKAHTI ANoCcen Heaill r, laureate, 


Cy do, Bust 1, laureate, wearmg cnimess 
Mazximian P, MASIME ANocceR Head r. laureate. 
P. do. Bust r, Inureate, in back view, wearing ‘Guirass and 
tloak. | | 
Constantius, GQ @aakwerantiocx Bust r. lanreate, wearing cuirass and cloak, 
| H @AARGINCTANTIOCK dis, 
1, KQONCTAN THOCK lo. F 
I, lo, Bal. vr. lanveste, in’ havk view, Wearing cuirnsa and 
cloaks, | 
}* its Head r, lanrente, 
Galeries. T, TAAMAZIMIANOCK ust r laureate, were cutrass and clonk, 
T. de. Bust r. inureste, wearing qoirass, | 
U MAZIMI ANOVE Bust 7. laureate, wearing onires and cloak. 
[These are tie leading divisions of the obyersé-types; there are a good many minor 
varieties, especially in the coms of the Cyesare of the list yer, In the enses of 


Cand P the legend is frequently run on without = break: the sume occurs with T, 
which alse has the lerend broken KWNCT ANTIOCE or KWNCTA NTIOCK: and the legend of 
T, is sumetiines broken PAAMAZT MIANOCK. One or two legends are obviously eccentric 
—for instatice, 4akoocranriock for G, and TAaAMAST MIANOCEC for T,, But I have not 
boen able to find any evidence that these variations in the arrangement of the legend 
were due to uny reason other than the caprice of the die-cngraver; at any rate t 
stulisiics Irom hoards do not anggest that phey distinguished the outpute of diffe 
shops, and it does pot seem hiessary to go farther into thelr distribution. | 

22, In yeur T=6, the obverse-types used were C, for Dioeletian and P, for 
Maximian A change from the practice of previous years appears in regard to the 
ne of the star on (ho reverse: instead of each emperor haying somé coins strick with 
aur and some without, all the ines of Maximinn of this year have the star, while it 
bever oceurs on these Of Dideletian. The fuct that! the total aumber of examples in 
the three hoards txamined wis approximately the sama Jor each emperor—l]1, 181, 
antl LL of Dioclotinn against bt, 154, and 15 of Maximian—suggests that their coms 
muy represent the output of separate shops; if there were four, a before, the two 
starshops iow worked for Moaximiay and tho other two for Dioclatinn, instead of each 
omper having one shop striking coins with and one without i star; hut it may be 
that only two shops were open in this year. The joint statistics given above ($7). for 
the weues of different yoars ure vitiatedl jy this year by reason of the special addition 
whieh appoars to have heen maile ty hiourd B (ace $5): but it will he obeorved that 
jo hoods A and ©, which pre Probably more normal in their coinposition ah this 
point, the peecurcvesTa Latates of cols wif year 7 is onal ye about a third of that of year 6 aod «2 
half of that uf yenr 5. Evidently the outpOL Gf the year woe considerably esa than 
that of the preceding or following yoar, and it may well; be that two shinper were 
temporarily ologed. Tt migra Las eugpesterd) that, nlistinction between the isiven af 
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different shops was found in the reveree-types: the number of reverse-types wed is 
rather limited, the coins of Diocletian having only two, Zeus standing and Zeus seatad ; 
while those of Maximiian, though mire varied, fall into two gronps—four types of 
Hoerakies standing with different attributes, and two of Nike advancing right or left. 
But the etatistics derived from my boards are not sufficient to show any balance 
befween the gronps 

23. Year 8=7 began with what would appear to have been the same shop- 
arrangemmeiite: the mint tsstiuxt coins af Didcletian with obverse-type C, and oo star on 
reverse, and of Maximian with P, avd estar. The reverse-types of Zeus, Herakles, ane 
Nike continve; but a number of fresh reverse-types were introduced, which make any 
attempt at balancing groupe by reverse-types even more difficult than before. But at 
some time duxmg the year the practice was atarted of placing a numeral letter im the 
exergue of the reverse, presumably to inficate the shap (see § 9); probably the change 
waa made somewhat late in the year, as the hoanls show 165 specimens without sic 
oumermis os pgaine! 46 with them, It is noteworthy that the regular use of the: star 
in the field of the reverse disappears with the introduction of the exergual numbers, 
whieh is evidence in favour of the star having been a ehop-mark ; it oceura exceptionally 
on onde or two coins of the next year, but is rare until after the shop-numerals had 
dropped out again, From the time of this change, it ts clear that there were. four 
shops working at the miat of Alexaniina—two fur Dioeletinn with Constantius and two 
for Maximian with Galerius (see $10); and it omy be suggestinl that the juerease in 
the ontput as compared with the previous year made it necessary to reopen thie two 
shope which had heen tensporarily closed (see €99), At the same time the obverse- 
types were slightly varied, C, now becoming the normal type of Diveletian, while P, 
was introduced for Maximian, though P, continned to be used. 

24 In year 9=8 the use of shop-numbers was the normal practice throughout 
the year, and generally the mint ‘secenis to have followed the ame linet a in the 
previons year, A small proportion of the coins—9 out of 121—do not bear any 
nomeral: but in some cases at any mife this would appear to be merely an omission 
on the part of the die-engraver. The execution of the dies at this perikl ia very poor, 
and the letter iv the exergue is often practically ileible and reduced te a mere dot 
or line, from which itis. short step to leaving in out altogether. There is certamly 
no reason to anppose that these unnumbered coins represent the output. of a special shop. 

25. In the course of year 10) =9, however, the shop-numbers ceased to be usetl, 
and do pot reappear before the end of the issue of tetradmachms -The specimens 
without a fiumeral struck fo this year are aboot equal in number to those with one, 
and the change muy have taken place about the middle of the year. Since most at 
the numbered coiis of this year came from shops P andl A (see $9), ami the total 
output of the mint shows a diminution which comtinnes into the next year (seo §7), 
it may be suggested that it waa found possible to provide the whole supply of coins 
required for currency from two shops, as may have been the ense in year 7 (see $22), 
and that shops A and B were accordingly shut down. When thia change hail been 
éffecteil, aa ( struck only for Maximian and Galerins anc A-only for Diocletian and 
Contiantins, the tise of numerals bo distinguish the output of the two shopa was. mo 
fonger. peeessary, und was dropped, On the revarses of severnl types of Dioeletian, 
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and one or two of Constantius, there is an adjunct symbol in the form of a palm; 
this was doubtless introduced in honour of the decennafia of Diocletian, as ih had 
been on coins of the tenth and later years of Severus Alexander am! Gullienns, But 
there is no reason for regarding the palm as the mark of « special shop; it ocoure om 
coins with shop-numerals as well as on those without. 

2G. During year 11=10 the coins of Emperors and Caesars alike have nothing 
which could be regarded as a shop-mark. Numerals ure never found; a few types of 
Diocletian have the palm ou the reverse;.and this alzo ocenra on aowe of Maximian 
and Galeriua, presumably to mark the decennalia of Maximian, But the general 
conditions do not suggest that there was any change from the arrangements which 
liad prevailed at the mint during the latter part of the preceding year, 

27. In year 12=11 there is more variation in several respecte, On the coina of 
Diocletian and Constantius the palm occurs-ag an adjunct to the reverse-type more 
frequently than im the previous year, while a good many types havea atar on the 
reverse, which is not-found on any coins of yeur 11; and similarly the palm and the 
star are both used on reyerses of Maximian and Galerine The total output of the 
year was small, and the statistics pt my disposal are not sufficient to form a basis 
for deducing any distinction of issue from these symbols; but the palm at any: rate is 
no more likely to have been a shop-mark in this year than im previous ones, and 
coins with star ure‘so much rarer than those withont—the hoards show 5 with aguinst 
29 without—that it may perhaps be concladed that the nse of the symbol was 
eupricious, ‘There is the more reason for this conclusion, sinca the jssuea’ of thie year 
show much more testability in the obverse-types than those of any previous year of 
the reign of Diocletian: in particular, the treatment of the heuds or busts ia greatly 
varied; whereas the portraiture bad formerly followed fair regular prineipiea, in 
year 12 overy die-cutter aeenis to have been at liberty to represent an Emperor or o 
Caesar according to his own preference. Similarly there is much difference in the 
arrangement of the legends (seo §21) In the absence of further evidence, it my 
perhupa be assumed that the amall output of this year came from one shop only; 
and, as there was consequently no need to treat symbols as the distinctive murka of 
any shops, they were introduced wherever the die-cutters pleased, 

28, The conclusions reached in the foregoing paragraphs as to the arrangement 
of shop in the Alexandrian mint donog the firat twelve years of - the sa af 
Diocletian can he summarily stated as follows :— | 

Years 1—2 (part) No distinction of shops; coins of Dioeletian only, 

Years 2 (part}—6, Four shops, two of Diocletian, two of Maximian; in each patr, 

one shop waing star as: distinctive murk, | 

Years 7—8 (part) Two shops, one of Diovletian, one of Maximian ; latter weing star. 

Yeara 8 (part}—10 (part), Four hapa, two (A and A) of Dioclatian and 

Comstantivg, two (B and I’) of Maximinn and Galerins 

Years 10 (part)—ll, Two shops(?), 

Year 12 One ahop(?). 

Where the shops had to be distinguished otherwise than by the emperor for whom 
Lhe eotns were struck, thie was done by the use of w letter or star on the reverse, 
It does not appear that the alternative furma of legend need mark different: shops. 
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In this respect the practice of the Alexandrian mint in some previous reigns was 
probably different, as [ propose to show in a future paper. 


{Note, Tu elassifying the coins of Diocletian and hie associates under their years, 
it is necessary to remark that there are a few hybrid coins of the Jast four years, 
when the mint was striking fur two Emperor and two Caesars with three different 
series of dates: the crosses occur by ase of an obverse die of an Emperor with a 
reverse die of bis asaecinte’ Cacsar or mice persed, so that, for instaner, 4 coin of 
Diocletian of year 9 may bear the date year 1 owing. to the reverse die being one 
of Constantius: or a coin of Galerins of his year 1 may show on the reverse the date 
year S of Maximian. Examples of this hybridisation msy be found, for Diocletian 
with reverses af Ciinstantius, in Darrart 4673, 5654, 5808; for Maximian with reverses 
of Galerius, in Darrant 5876, 5877, 5920; for Galerius with reverses of Maximian,' in 
British Museum Cat. 2622 and a coin in my collection with rev. type Tvyeche standing 
and date L H, in exergue FP.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE tragic death of Lord Kireweser removes from our inidst, got only om grew 
soldier, but also one uf the greatest administrators of the British Empire, whose carcer 
was intiniately bound wp with the splendid development of Egypt and the Sudin. It 
was not, however, until comparatively recent times, on his retin to Egypt as British 
Agent, that he had occasion to renew that direct contach with archacological inatters 
which began with his éarly work in connention with the Survey of Palestine, The new 
Antiquities’ law of 1912, regulating the traffic in antikes, was one of the fruita of his 
short Epyptian régime The main outlines of this law were set forth by Major Lyons 
in the first number of this Journal (vol 1, p, 45); our experience of its working has 
heen too much interrupteill by the great political upheaval of the preseut time for us 
to be wble to take a just measure of its import. Had Lord Krrowexen's administra- 
tion not been cut short by the call to another and wider sphere of activity, his wide- 
rangimy mind, which, as it was, feft no provinces of Egyptian lnterests nutouched, would 
ondoubtedly have devised yet further mesaiires for the protection and contro), not only 
of the material antiquities, but also of archaeological work in. general, 


_ M, Lacav, the Directpr of the Service of Antijuities, has left Egypt to resume 
his military duties in Franve, Of the offlecrs of the Fund, MrT, E: Peer, who holds 
a Commission bi the Army Sérvice Corps, is nt Salonika; whence he sends good news 
of himself, Prof) Wurrremone passed through England on his way to Alnerios 
month or two ago, after a prolonged stay in Petrograd, where he had been working 
among the refugees in Russia in conjunction with the Zemstvos and the Committee 
of the Grand Duchess Tatiana Nicholaovna. 


For the following. paragraphs describing archaeological work at ‘Thebes during 
1N1S-Mi we are indebted to Mr N. de Gh Davies:—The annual parpaiva tiatis 
Egyptian Expodition of the Metropolitan Museum of New Vork has been earricd 
through agin thia winter at Thebes despite the war, though not yet with a full staff, 
Mr N. de G. Davies directed the graphic work of the expedition for the Tytus Fund 
with the mesistance of Mr H. Tk Horaoop xs artist, while Mr Atsbrose Laws. took 
charge of the excavations. Mr H, Burrow divided his valoablo help between the two 
departone nts: mn Mp Ee 

“Six months’ work towards the publication of tomb records yielded resulta fy-sv 
far dissppointing ga they proved unexpectedly limited: The relicés of tho vtomls at 
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Po-im-ré, which were completely copie Inet year, received a larve accession of material 
by the removal of native propristors and a thorough clearance of the site. Many 
hundred fragments of the reliefs which had been lost hy the collapse of the rock roof 
aud walls in ancient times were recovered, and as many of these preserved the orketnns 
colours in an almest perfect state, an idea uf the former brilliance of the tomb 
wae gained which is in strongest contrast to the now binekenel and abraded walls, 
While nothing of extreme importance was added to the inscriptions or scenes, since 
the amount lost is still considerable, yet in the sum what previously existed has pained 
greatly im value. The task of identifying, replacing, and copying these fragments 
proved a very laborious one and is not yet quite complete. Mr Ernest Mackay, with 
Mr Moxn's generous permission, iz now engaged in building wp whole walls from: these 
fragmerits anil restoring to thia fine tomb something of ite old: architectural form. We 
hope to bring out the volume early in 1917. Mr Horgeop, as soon ss men of his 
age in England were being summoned to the colours, volunteered for service, but 
before he left Lis industry had made it possible to carry ont our programme far beyond 
present requirements, 

“Mr Lanstna had the rire happiness of a aite which was almost sure to be 
remimerative and might prove extremely important, ws it consisted of the other half 
of the sunk eourt In the ‘Birdba* from which Mr Canren had already drawn such rich: 
boaty, The former expectation was fully gratified, but the larger hope gradually faded. 
as ove tomb chamber after another sheweil coffins riddled by the white ant and burials 
crushed by fnile of mock. But if more might have been leeked for whore twenty feet 
of débrie, untouched since the middle of the [8th Dynasty, covered luriale of its early 
‘years as well as Whe scattered relics of the previous period, and though no textaal 
material rewarded ua, yet the harvest of bronze vessely, tuilet articles, weapons, scarabs, 
parts of musical matruments, and & Ramesside foundation, deposit, much of i Im sur 
irisiigly good conilition, ia not hkely to be often repeated at Thebes, Perhaps aa 
valuable though iot a immediately gratifying a gain is the careful record, pliote- 
gewphic and otherwiee, of « series of burials most of which are free. from all suspicien 
af iutrusion, and some. of which will undoubtedly after features of very considerable 
novellv, 

“The ‘visit of thousands of convalescent soldiers to Luxor gave an opportunity to 
many of these, by a visit tu our excavations, to ancrent history in the making, 
The results of the interest thus awakencd may be miore far-reaching than any, since 
many of our visttors came from lands where historic records of past civilisation are 
unkiown. The interes) ahewu by meo of all monks was often surprisingly deep and 
well informed.” 


Mr Orie Bares has sent to Mr Guirerre » summary of the results of his wimter’y 
work in Nubia on behalf of the Peabody Musenm of Harvanl University. The site 
selected for excavation was Gammay, in the Second Cataract, about fifteen miles 
above Halfa. 

“Near Abkah. two miles from Gammay, we found « patch of early Dynastic 
( Archaic’) bueinis, of the crdinary type, but revealing one ot two minor fistures 
which were new to me. For example, one of the bodies had in position ao feather 
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cloak east over the shoulders, and another wore o head-dress of birds’ feathers: Near 
by we found three or four New Empire graves; one of which cniainell a very poe 
exumply of black-topped ware in association with the usual New menene Pottery Rissa 
Gammay ttsel! we found extuusive late pre-Dynastic cometeries, which had been sub- 
jected to vary severe plundering, A few late C-gronp burials, equally plundered, sthadia 
nlso found, All these cemeteries were nearer wo the gebel than to the iriver. Hurd 
hy the yiver I excavated a emuall Romaoo-Nubian (' Meraitie’) cemetery, from a few 
unplundered graves of Which some material of great mterest was obtamed—for cxample, 
ene grave yislded five exceptionally fine bronzes of classical origin. Tnseribedl ipsa 
was rare, but 1 have four or five grafliti on pottery and one briken Hervitic stale. 
[ was also very much pleased to get trom this cometery & tumber of incised black- 
ware jars, hand-made and pebble-polished, which are importations from the Southern 

" Covering part of the Romano-Nubian cametery ah Gammay, anil extending to 
the southward of it, was the proup of small mounds which had originally attracted 
Dr Reiswer's attention, and which Jed him. te sliggest my tndertaking the site. These, 
on excavation, proved to be pagan burinls of the third or fourth century At, and | 
have myself little dowbt but that they represent the graves of a small community: of 
Blemyes, who here established themselves on tho Nile As far as I have been able 
lo ascertain, the only other groups of these mounds are those at Wawa, at Gebel 
Ferket, and on the Island of Sai" 

this highly important excavation greatly extends the known range of prehistoric 
Egyptian settlements A complete account of the Expedition will sppear as & special 
volume of the Harvard African ‘series inder the auspices of the Peabody Museum, 


Vor the following note we are also indebted to Mr CERI PITH. 

Dr George A. Reiswen, with, sixty skilled Egyptians and some hundrads of loon! 
workmen, speub three months from January 22 to April 24 at Gebel Barkal in 
strenuous excavation, The Egyptians at once established themselves in hunts in the 
crannies of the tocks just downstream froin the gebel, and ( Rewer occupied 
our old Oxford Expedition quarters at Merawi on the opposite bank, from which 
Mr HH. S. Weutcome’s motor launch transported him daily to the scene of work. 
First the pyramids were carefilly examined; their burial chambers, always approached. 
from the river side, were all discovered anid cleared, and several chambers were found 
of which the pyramid auper-structures hail entirely disappeared, Unhappily: every: one 
of these had been plandernd in antiquity than once, the contents being all 
brought to the surfiie: |jore anything that was not worth carrying away had been 
smashed to pieces and the frngments lay exposed to sanil-wear and other deatruction. 
No inseriptions were recovered, and the moat valuable finds were remnants of pottery 
that will be very useful for dite, Mr Doxgas's atndy and restoration of the 
frgments show that the pyramida belonged to the Merottic period, and Dr Ressxex 
hae already mado a provisional! Classification of the latter according to ae: isis” 
temples of Barks) also much progress was mau, The earlicst work identifiable is of 
Tethmosis TL who, with Tethmosis TV and Raniveses 11, is represented by sculptured 
blocks, After these kings no others are Yel traceable until Tirhakah and the obsearer 
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Ethiopian kings who followed him. A Meroitic king Manach..., who beara also the 
Egyptian prenomen of Amenhotp II, Nebmare, has left « conical sandstone block 
covered with sculptured neekinces, ete.—nothing fexe than the hedizened cmplalos of 
Ammon which, according to Quintus Curtius. represented the god at his oracalar 
shrine in the Oyis of Ammon, Every one interested in the history of Ethiopia will 
congritalute himself ou the fact that its ancient capital of Napata is being excavated 
by an archasologist at once so precise, so skilful, and so inspired; backed by the vast 
resonrees af the Boston Museum, we hope that Dr Retssex will carry this great 
enterprise W« final conclusion, 


Ou Toesday, May 16th, the Jas} lecture of the Spring Session was delivered 
by Mr W. L. Nasu -at the rooms of the Royal Society. The subject was " The 
Egyptian Ceremony of the Coronation of the Pharaoh, and its Magical Basis.” There 
will be no further lectures antil the autumu, when they will be announced tn doe 
‘OOUTER. 


Just. as we go to press news reaches us of the sudden death, m Paris, of 
Sir Gastox Maspeno, Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Loacriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, and for many years Director of the Service af Antiquities in Egypt. No 
Egyptologist of the older generition ‘was more widely read and genuinely approciated, 
both by serions students and by amateurs, than the French echolar whose loss we are 
tovlay called opon to mourn, His immense and universal lourting, bis profound 
knowledge of both men and stfairs, and not least of all hie wufailing courtesy and his 
kindly disposition gave lim a position of eminence that was recognise far beyond 
the bounds of the comparatively restricted stlence to which he devoted his life: The 
deepest sympathy will be extended to Lady MASPERO, upot “whom, 5G sa0n alter the 
losa of her already distinguished son M. JEAN Masreno, this second blow has now 

M. Masreko's scientific carcer extended over o period of very nearly fifty years, 
aid it would not be easy to find p parallel to the intense industry and euterprise dia- 
played by him throughout that period. Its first-fruits were in the main philological, 
consisting of new editions of texts with commentaries and translations,—the Ess) ster 
(Inscription. dédicatoire du Tanple d Abydos in 18067, the thesis on the Genre épistolaire 
‘ches lex anciens Egyptiens in 1872, these being followed by other less important papers 
two numerous to mention. In 2874 Mb Masrenc succeeded E pe Rover in the. Pro- 
fessorship at the Collage de France, and from that time onward hie imlwnce on the 
progress of Egyptology in France was paramount: In 1579 he revived the Recunl de 
Travia relatifs d la Philologie et & UArchéologie egyptiennes et aesyriennes, 2 periodical 
that had come to an abrapt end through the war of 1870 after the appaarance of a 
single number: this periodical is pow i its thirty-seventh volume, aul is one of the 
principal organa of our science, The year 1550 saw the inatigtration of the French: 
Archaeological Mission in Egypt, later re-cliristened as the French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology. This was almost entirely the creation of M. Masreno, and he was its 
first) director; the activities of its members now avoupy A whole library of stately 
-volnmes, 

ee 
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From 1881 to 1886 and again from 1809 to 1014, & total of twenty years in all, 


the Directorship of the Survice of Antiquities was held by M, Maspexo, anid whatever. 


estimate may be wltimately taken es to achievement there, it will, we think, he 


unanimously ngreed that no other living Ezyptologist could have handled this arduous 


post with as preat success, To be o French official under w British ailministration, to 
be constantly haraseed by the incompatible demands and wishes of both scholars and 
amateurs of many different nationalities, to have te cope, under the restrictions imposed 
by the Capitulations, with the problems raised by the ever-growing trade in antiker— 
thig was a task that required qualities of an altosethar exceptional kind, In this post 
M. Masprro, thanks tw his incontestable authority and to his invariable aminbility, 
retained wp to the last the high esteem in which he was held. 

To the general public he is naturally mainiy known by the more popular of hide 
Writings—by his: manual of Egyptian Archaeology, by hia translations ‘of all that 
remains of old Egyptian fiction in the volume entitled Les Contes populinires det Eoypte 
anctenne, and above all by his great Histoire des Peuples de (Orient classique, Aa a 
writer of occasional essays on Egyptological subjects his work was wholly admirable, replete 
with understanding of the Oriental mind, both ancient and modern, always sympathetic, 
yet never lacking either in humour or in perspective Tt iw here, perhaps, more thon 
in his strictly scientific work thay he displayed the full: measure of his great talents 
The same yuu ties of insight ana sympathy Aare particularly need Fy] tn dealing with 
the religions beliefs and sentiments of an ancient pesple, 4 field in which M. Masrero 
was the acknowledged master: whatever detaila of his synthesis may liercafter have 


to be emeniled, as a whole ik will eoutinue for many a lone year to dominate and leaye 
it mipress upon all our studies of myth and ritual. As a translator he often succeeded 


instinetively in fathoming. the sense of passages where gramnuitical analysis was unable 
to pom the road; his translation of the Pyramid Texts, in particular, mnat be adjudged a 
masterly feat, when we consider the time at which, and the conditions under’ which, it 
was made. | 

In the matter of Egyptian grommar M. Maspero found himself nnable to see eye 
ty eye with the German school whose work seen bow, to most students of hieroglyphics, 
to have established iteclf on u solid and unsliskeable asia During the just montha 
of his life M. Masreno was engage upon an exposition of hie own views concerning 
this -subjoot; doubtless his eritivisiss here would have heen a sugvestive and interesting 
ae they dave always proved to be, and it iv much to be hoped that enough. of the 
work Was committed to paper for iw bo be ablv to look forward to further instalmenty 
in the pages of the Mecneil ; 
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Ze Nase asi cori et aon utilisation ddcorative done PEgypt mori. By A. vas Gexwe ancl 
G. Jégtim, Neuchiitel, 1916, Pp. 136, Twoly plates aml over 195 figure: iv the text 


A very ingentews method of qusttern weaving for ginfle and other narrow bands hax of recent 
years heen discovered in use emmnget more or les primitive poopliw in Europe sta, anc Atria st 
the present day, A tramber nf playing enrde or other objecia off similar shape are piroed et the four 
corners. mil onp warp dliread js juaeed throws eich hole ‘The ‘shot throngh whiely thi. ahutthe 
carries thi woof is fornia) by the epace hetween the two of threade (4.8, CD) in ewch corcl, anal 
the jtiers iv prided by giting Wie cards ainmitansously a quarter tn, thine openiag & new shed 
BA, BC, anal oe Hnuine to doen enti a certain point ia reached whon teverse Hirne fay Therein 
penny owing to the progressive tightening of the treads with each turn. ‘This process produces 
i wave In the fabeio with ite apes ap tho reverse, and it is éapable of infinite ruration it. detatt, 
eo that a preat variety of patterus can be- obtained by proper tucmipiulation of tho threada A loom 
id aemetines employed and various weeving sppetrated, but Hone of these things is really essential, 
a the euda of the warp need only to be firmly held sul tho rest of the manipniution: oan te done 
by the fingers. | (lene evidimce of the employment of the niethod hee been found in ancient Cireees 
anil pinrced weaving dahlete of ivary arm known in the Ooptio-period in Keypt. ‘The maint Object vf 
the present wirk fe to sltablich the fact of cant-weaving linving existed in Ancient Egypt alae, and 
atin! ty emgyeat that it originated In Egypt, The anthora-tret point to the girdles of the royal 
utatios af the XVILh Dynasty with ther chevron, loxengs, wave! line, and other potter; tiny 





dhow that the aume dealyns occur In royal monuments of the Midile Kingdom They discus also 
the romirkihle eluth-patterns of the “fagudi-stelac,” as they well terms the highly decnrated varoty 


of false door, These are to be firmd early in She Old Kingdom and most be connocted' with tie 
supports of the very ancient Horus- or ba-nnine of kings; aedording to an ingenious conjecture they 
represen! the distinctive panelling of thie enclosures of royal palaces, decorated with woren dewignh. 
Thus.ih fet the enrployment of patterned weaving in clothing and clewhere. seome to bea mark.of 
tyulty, 'The-patterns of all auch objects are syetematically analysed, mand aie foul to he: capable of 
production by the eurd procets and to result maturally from its employment. No clear reprnsentations 
af card weiviiy, Inwever, are foanil on the mouuments, por hive the tablets or canda thenuelves 
ippoired in Ancient Egyptian remains; of ancient psiter qned weaving thers. li only ono impertant 
inotnce und that ie the girdie, or rutber sonrf, aw the authors abow, in the Liverpool Museum: with 
the name of Ramesses (11. ‘The authors have reprodived ite pattern by cand weaving, but tho width 
implies a very large nouber of corte euch 41 would ot least be diffienls to manipniate, The Figyptian 
patterns could be prodien| by other provemses thn ean] weaving; there iy om touchsteu, hinrever, 


hy which the antler could be ieciiled, namely an examination of the originel to Hind ls [uti TN 
nucks of the reversing prooas | Wufirtinutely phis hae not yet been undertaker, ancl thu escullent 
Hotgeaph abtained ly thu mithons cannot decide thy point, Cutil It # undertaken the thesis must 
be vonsiderad aa wot proven, igh thongh the authority of vas Geener stands None the les we 
interprotation of Egyptian arckseclogial problems has never been better displayed than her, To 
anyone with capable fingers ani tine to spare the working out of the ean! process i diye es 
fn the-book will be an amnaing exereise, Thix elaborate: meimoir ie printed luxuriensly on very ‘ine 
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paper aud Ulusteutind by colours! and ether jhotegrphic plate and by a page of actual facrcnyehias 
woven In imitation of thu Egyptian patterns. ‘Thy cokmured cover Tafortunately i# uot mm artiatiq: 
muocess and is likely to ho ooh apailt hy use, 





Atlee cur Alioegyptisches Kulturgewhicht. By Wauren Waersutact. Licferungey 15, Lei 

(1pl4—1 ih 

Up. to the present time five parte Of this work baw reach) this oOntry, contaming & lundrad 
plites They furnish a large sample byowhich to test the murits af the wholt of Wassarxecy’s ambitious 
nnderta kins: The form of tie publication ts peculiar, Tlw gin ix that of 9 moderate quarto and it 
i sude gy) entirely of separate Jiuee plates; the peculiarity is that each “plate” is complete in 
itself courpwising deseriptiog and immervus iltnstrative figures. dling with tue traits watject; this 
 plinte” tay Gl] Ge page. or two or even threes pagra in a fold Plate, ut whatever ite extent it 
if priuted oh cnr side only eo that thn whole ia visible at nee. Besides the main _pictun all. 
subsidiary Agsres in ‘the lext, both avinll and erent, are photographic, and it ia a triumph to hwre 
printed the typed text woud photographic figures together with such accuracy and clearnncs May tha 
amooth han paper not hatray tlie trust ropomod diy itt | 

It is & worlertul cotlection of scenes aid dituils regirding life in Auciont Egypt whith Warsermext 
has hore gathered. Nimetenths of the mbjects ute fron tones of Now Kingdom. officwle at Thebas, 





chiefly of the Eighteenth Uynasty ; a foe dito from the teign of Ratueceer 1, aml there art, hesidea, 
tho famous kitchen «unre frien tha tomb of Rarvosses TT in the Twoutwtl Dynasty, aud some extracts 
from the tomb of Aba ef Den XEV1,. Prom Memphis thera are two scones of Dyn XVIN and 
eoveral out of tomlin of jhe Old Kinin, but of lesa LEN POrLATiN, aa moat had already bean pablished 
in full photograph Ty ‘thin Lowden Miners, Sume of the Theban subjects were ¢ pied hy thi early 
explorers, Winkiox, CHamioinin. Rosetiint, atd Parse, but have been ooglicted gine their 
time. It is very doiizhtfnl to reoogrilae in Wheegragi’s photogmphs origtiuilé (iow sarddy: muctily test) 
Wf howe faaviliie dbeswings, whowing tiut they were ncetrate in the main, though Press aluwe had 
the golienor anid art to tender the wtybe: with corteetice Wutekmsxt gives full descriptions aod 
bibliographies; his principle has hem, whern possible, ta iitrodiee photographs of oriinal objecta 
or of flyires in the real corempemiling to thoes depicted bi the flat painting ar low polief of the 
seconds, Thormighly carried out this principle would be-of the highest value; unfortuuutely. there 
ure some aerions defect in the exwrtlon il the plan. No one Will deny the utility of nuainy of Wieeszmumts 
explanatory iNnetratins, convineingly proviuy biexpert and layman alike what the artist tueant, But 
there is thromghout the publication a curious lu wf feelin: fir ayo, material, and utyle, whieh mews to 
show tw only personal: limitatiuna, bat ade luow little the prineiples of archatwlogioal reasaroh are ds yet 
unilerstood in seme quatiors, To illnsrate without ronment & Fritigh orn by a imodern fiwer-pot uf 
approcinwtely the argue utiine would lupdly. te considered fair be thi reedlier in an withoritutive tark on 
thu history of- pottery, Yel Waesvixect seams to thik eyual’ ragiepesy not inAppmprinte ta our 
Se Ta Thus to a bangueting seite of the XVIfth Dyn. bowls which ihe Photograph shows 
ularly, to have ‘boon of fluted ihissign in we inetal ary illnetrated] by lads Vessls obvionsty..of the 
roughest pottery (Tal. 7, nos: 10, 10); a aickle of the composite jaw-bone type of thie New Kingdom ie 
rupresnrtied by my iron wickio of the Ronan mgt (Taf id, nn 4) 5 mearpenter's stoul by what looks Liles 
& Romaty etand er grimfing block of travhyte (Pa, 17, tw. 5), Such vague oF tuisloadinw Hlsntrations, 
ell the niore atardling becansn Sormpinialy given by pholieranh, can sero jo asofal prurpasue s  if any 
Of then: wore witroliiel their ition af ate, Minterinl te shuld at lest have heen stabed After 
thie Ib he mob surprising to fod the AAVIth Dyn, boulptiires of Absa given with. no inaistence i Les 
fmpartant partioulire in whieh they am ines mpica of Old Kinda, socnne that had long Bie pascal 
ook of praction! fife. Author surprising defect iy that the subjects oy thie plist follow each other 
imiionminately without any sort of proupiie either ‘liy age or category, except pethape te tha’ tack 
jit Whea. the work is complete, a good ines will doubtless obvidta the worst afoot af thie un- 
Crane strangemént. | Wanmestxaxs uckaowleduus help trom Mr N- de @ Davies fu the selection and 
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and Wewant's Catatogue, which hows thoir situation nnd the tittes of the owners "The photographs 
are godd, thangh on o «mall soafe; their frequent plecurities however prove how jucdlinpensable are the 
carefnily worked out drawn u. line ttre) colont whinh Mr ate) Mrs TlaTiea age prmdally enc LT = 
lating. Waesznsent, who tue laboured bere and elwwhere with much energy and with nilmirible 
‘ideas, has oot given hitoself time to work aut hie scheme in proper detail All the samo in this 
publicution ho prents we with » greal tease of archwodlogion] outberial. 

F. Li. Gatrrrrn 


The Influance of Ancient Egyptian (Xrilisetion in the Beat and jn Amora, By G. Euutor Sares. 
Reprinted from Tha Bulletin of the Juha Ryland: Lebrary, Jannory—March, 1016. Manclieater, 
University Pres, 191 Py.'32. Seven dlusinretions. 


The present paper by Profesor Euntor Gurren js clowdly related to his book on The Migrations of 
Envly Culture, und witli-certain others of his writmes, which slot le talon together in athenupting to 
survey the views which he expresses, ‘The range which hw covers la su wide and the number of points 
which ho wishes to bo considered, or rather accepted, in a great Hat [Fs impossible aiteyumtely to review 
his thoory in « brief apace, “To examine critically the argument brought forwarl would involve. careful 
investigation of tin- evidence txpon which it i Gunded ; pot that the evidence is specially new, since it hiss 
chiefly heen culled frou the published works of athens, but it in very-necessary to sift the wall rmsterial 
and free it frem any wiki statements Lefory tho validity of the main pssuniption can finnully be tostenl 
Profiaiow Evcior Sinry's thesis lv a revival in @uboratet and more cliarly focussed shape of a proposition 
whiob as frequintly adil during w long period been discussed, anil schich hx wiver eoelly been lem wight 
tf, though in recent guara it lies perhaps been hea prominently to the fore than) wae tho cane during tle 
listtor lialf of Inat century. This has been die, no doubt, partly t the more careful and eautions methods 
of modumn anthropological investigation, which. rejuire « very full und searching enquiry. ate tho data, 
and caroful diagnosis of stalenmite previoasly made, before an lisportant and far-reaching theory ean be 
considered us tennble ; amd partly, perhaps, te Lue sumowhet depressing effect produced by some of tio 
wilder theorists whi fave dualt with the probléia of Old- and Nowworld culture conmectinnn, 

In 6 general way Profisior Kuiior Surro may be said to be working on the right [ines for hin purpese, 
that’ to aay he lids emloavoured to Liriw together a mass of facts caleulated by their cumalarire affect to 
indicate very strmutly, or, a8 Le thinks, prove that the essential plemonts of the amwinit civilizations of 
Tndlin, Further Aah, this Milky Archipelago, Oveania, and Amerios were brinyiit ju succession 10 wach of 
theac phioes by inariiera, wldee oriontal migrations (on an eatennive scale) began na trading iitercoares 
between the Eastern Mediterranean ant fuidia emo titue after 8003.0. Ha believes Hint the awiclenno 
proves that-an elaborute culture-commples, wsmciated with boliolithie ritual and practices, orgumating m0 
the main in-Keypt, was'dimsentmuted over an euurudun area chicly tliroagh: the agency. of tho nuritinny 
tvuding wnterprises of tie Plenictans, and that by easterly ilsporaal thre culture-comples evantially 
mached the Now World. His colleutiom of facts, derived! principally-from other writers 4 an tmiportent 
aut pusiestive ano, bub be ia lesa fortunate in tho manner in which tw presunts his rset ‘Hin Werle tn 
marred by « dictatorial, ane may ¢¥eu soy luictoring tone, which is quite anjastitinble ail wholly uneatled 
for, Hia writings ure froely luterlandod with invective aguinat thor who are lot-of Ida oprimiom aund: thes 
who prefer to tread qauticiely on possibly omtable growin, Thiw is thes joore wetuorkable ainon be has 
liimclf vehomontly inveighed againat the reputed exoplayment of similar invective by Oiaen:) Sines, 
lis methods are more likely to-alfeot his own repatation thin they ape to Ganon 4 seriivas aeolian She 
opponents or critics of his main theury ¢ ond they need not be tiken 2 ENT 

He fis endeavoured ti atiifim hiv argument by the ststonient (Man, 1075, p- 163) that “As to the 
possilility of any invention originatiie wholly indypendantly in more than ony cesrire, the facts of Eivory 
no Jess than the couimam experience of mankind are fatal to any such hypothesia" "This iv & semurehat 
hasardous dogmation,, and jt ix open bo yueation whether any physiaal enthropoligin, howeree wminant be 
may be in his apecial lininol, is justified in laying thie down a4 an axiwn. 1) he useepted without mearve 
by thoes why have mailo a Hfelong study of muttural «nthropelegy. Cha Takhar, would withentt aabe 
be grateful to Profasior Bormor-Sunrm if he will deploy hiv mmtorial in ome form which admits of 
more convenient examination, by those who qwish to follow sivlevalunte Ite argumens. pate teen retiay 
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® series of maps showing clearly and mdotail the geographies! distribution of the several custome, 
arts, and prectines to which be alluites in aapport of his thoory, and, further, fit him give hits wutlority 
for each of these occurrences individually. [t ta trae that @ map te prilisined to his * Migrations «if 
Early Culture,” but it i4 ino confised aid ton incomplete to answer the purpose adequately. Tf hw 
will do this, tho details of his argument will be wbla to he moomined iho ettiefeotory manner, ine 
tuaterial checked, and the scientific value of his thesit criticied judicially and without bins Or, if 
the iseumg of «a large oninbir of jonps proves too elaborate « procediire, the tmiterial might te con- 
ventontly tabulated, item by item, under gengraphical Memtings, with the autherity aud pufkreuce for 
mich statement appended. When tite ia dinie, detiilod divmimiin of his thede and of tle faete trpon 
Which it i founded will be rendered foxsihle and inviting oven to thiee experts in Gultum! anvtline 
wilogy whee labours in search of scientific truths leave thom bat little leisure. The porvhien tuvolvad 
i worthy of sach affort; and each on ordered compilation: of fhots an-ombroliene with Enumrirekr y 
descriptions of and ancomplimentary mferences to “the present generation of ethiolowgiets.” -wonlid be 
4 volualle dontriimtion to ethnological ecietie, atl wonld pid tuaterially in elucidating an: interestitgt 
problem which has been ihe subject of controversy durlig 50 or more pears 
Hexar Banrovn, , 


The Coptic Peatter in thi Freer Collection, By WH Wiinaeu. Now York; The Macmillan ‘Company, 
16 Pp. sxzvi+1 Eh Bix callatype plutes, : 
Thiw edition has heen expected: trom: Prof Worsku. for sumo tine: twill be wolen mod, alunite 

the text of the Psalter which it bis tu thoas luithorte avuiiahle a Not attileinys]y clans vr] i : Ths 

Other ani] lew onmplete texte; tin new one dws oot appear greatly to vary from it esoupt a 

Prtbographic peculintitice, To savigu ite prvmmener upon euch evidanoe, harily even dialectal, ‘would 

be rash. It cartainly does not—if prvious wxperienve ly to Ye taken inty, soqount—seom probablo- 

that tho se ites | Satie Lilicneen: dh ye bod oh be wtlicery ed have aly hast a fortnitonn UUBeCtOn with 
the neighbourhod uf Gizoh, where it apponrs to lave been foul, 

The seript of the Freer MS. is renuirkabie for it exhibita bwe forms of erly jincia)—tim «quare 
aud the rounded—se nndonbtelly onutemporary ; the sume acribe used oth alternately. 1 alull be 
Inclined to late his band in the firet part of tho Tih century, at labost. “a 

The edition, so far aw one be judg without w cullution oafithe text, senme camful aul duloy uate, 
and tho Lutmduction Lies several useful olevrvatinie. Tha Coptic t¢ printed with an admirable pew 

W. E. Cao: 
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SIR GASTON MASPERO, K.C.M.G. 


By Proressok EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C, LLD, FSA. 


Gastos MAsreno, born on the 23rd of June 1546, had just passed his seventieth 

birthday when lie died euddenly on. thy 30th of June, 1916, while addressing the 
“ Acalémie des Inscriptions ob Belles-Lettres.” 

He was not & Frenchman by birth, His father was a political refugee from 
Milan; but the gon Gaston was naturalized when very young, and thos enabled to 
enter the Ecole Normale, the famote college which has been the nursery of 66 many 
eminent scholars and scientists, and to which Frenchmen only have access, 

Evey as s youth at the Lycée Louis le Grand he already felt the spell of Egypt, 
and later, at the Eeole Normals, he carried on his Egyptian stetlies privately, At 
that time, ‘ho was introduced to E. pe Rove, the great French Egyptologit, who 

urngtes) bir and CAVE him: some of tis books. He did nat aly Long at the Ecale 
aresaley whieh he had eatered in 1805. In S87, owmg to some troubles in the 
achool, he was obliged to leave, and went with « French family to Montevideo, The 
head of this family was occupied with studies on the languaye of the Incas culled 
Quichua ; anil Masrero, without assumme any responsibility for the conehpsions diruwia 
from thess researches, bad to bring them owt 

A year later he was again in France and very soon published the result of his 
own Egyptian studies, which he had continued in South America: the trauslation: of 
the long inscription of Rameses IT wt the entrance to the great temple of Abydos’ 
The copy made by Derventa had been handed tw him by Marrerre, to whom 
the essay qs dedicated. In 1860 he published the "Hymp to the Nile“? from two 
papyri in the British Museum, Selfier JJ and Anastass VIE. Tn hoth these works 
he appears as the follower of E. pe Rotieé, who may be esid to have been the founder 
of Egyptian philology. Indeed, nobody before pr Roveét had translated a running 
text. Having set the example and shown the mothod by translating the first seven 
lines of the: mscription of “ Ahmes the Sailor,” in 1853 lie revealed to the Academy 
the “Tale of the Two Brothers,” and in 1856 the poem of Potitaur, In turning into 
French these two hieratic books, pz Rove opened the wile field of Exyptian literature. 
He had eucouimged Maserno, who, studying his books, was so imbued with lis prinerples 








1 [itneerrption dédicatare wa taneple df A bgdes, wurte trideeiion af Adbed, anid dwn want ave [a 
jeunesse de Séeostras par G, Masrzno, Paris, Franck, 1862. 

4 Hymns aw Wil, pwdlid ef traaduit dapres fee deur fortes du Musée Britanniqua per G. MAsvena, 
Pans, Franck, 1660. 
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that the young Egyptologist could write in DE Rovat's biograp 
that he was indebted for his career’, 

In the same year (1869) in which he published the “Hymn to the Nile” MasPero 
was appointed DE Roveé's assistant at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He did not 
work long, however, with hie master, who died at the end of 1872, In 1574, bemg 
ouly 28 years old, he was appointed DE Rovod’s successor as professor at the College 
de France, the school of learning founded in the sixteenth century by the ilusirioun 
Hellenist, Guillanne Bung A chair in this famous school hae always been considered 
by scholars, alike in France-and abroad, as the highest position a teacher can attain 
in any of the yarigus branches of learning. 

Shortly before this Masrxent had taken his dostor’s degree, by presenting, according 
to French academic cuatom, two compositions: one an essay in Latin “de Carchemis 
oppidi gitu,” and the other a book entitled Dy genre. épistolaire chez les Equyptiens 
de Uépogue pharaonique It was the first time that Egyptology had been submitted 
to the judgment of the Paris University. This book containa a great number of 
translations, most of them from papyri in the British Mnseam, and some of them 
quite new, 

From that time Maspero's: energies were turned into two different channels 
of activity, yne in Paria and the other al Cairo, He lectured in Paris until Jannary 1981, 
when he first visited Egypt. Marrerre was then dying, The founder of Egyptian 
archaeology, the first scientific explorer, who hal succeeded in spite of the greatest 
difficuities im creating the Bovlag Musenm, was a Frenchman VWrinee was very 
desirous that the scientitie work in Egypt should remain under the influence of the 
nation which had produced Caampottion. Therefore at the end of 1880 it was decided 
to found the “Institut francais d'archdologie orientale” the French Parliament having 
voted a sum of money for its creation; and at the beginning of 188] Masrero, who waa: 
to be the diréctor, arnved at Coro with two young Egyptologixta aml two Arabie 
scholars He had only been there a fow weeks when Manterre died, and MaspeKo was: 
at once appointed director of the excavations and of the Boolaq Museam. This marka the 
beginning of his firs} period in this capacity, which ended in 1888 when hie returned 
to Paris to take up ngain his professorial duties at the Collige de France 

His first directorship: was very different from the second. Circumstances then ware 
ot what they are to-~day; there was only the Boolaq Museom, much too small for 
the constant increase of antiquities, which had to be put away in etore-rooms, the 
shounsh of the Arabs. The European assistanta as well as the native officials were 
few im number, and Masreno had great difficulties in obtaining money from an 
embarrassed] treasury, It was the time of great financial and political troubles: 
these culminated in 1882 in Aruhi's revolt, which obliged all the Europeans to leave 
the conntry. Masreno had to go with the rest; he left his museum, not knowing whether 
he would ever retarn tm the same capacity, or in what state he would find the precious 
eolluctiomea which hud bean consirned to the care of one or two ttitive official The late. 
Sir Charles Wiisos told the present writer that, having entered Cairo im the morning 
with the English troops, hw went in the evening of the same day to Boolay to 
see what hod become of the museum, and. was happy to find it untouched, 





Cnt dios A Monsteur px Rocot que je dow ma ‘¢arridra.” 
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MAsPrno returned as soon as possible, in the autumn, and resumed his position: 
and the work which had been interruptel MARIETTE even on hia death-bed, had 
not ceased to think of hik excavations, apecially of hia last undertaking, the opening 
of the smaller Pyramids, He wns only half conscious when his friend Brvoscn came 
in from Sakkarah and bronght texta which he had copied in two of the Pyramids 
jnst entered, these of Pepi I aud Merenra, MAsrexo, immediately after hia appomt- 
ment, continued the work of his predecessor and opened three more. The: copying 
and translating of aboot 4000 lines of inscriptions took several years. He bugan 
ihe publication of texb and translation in 1882, and ended the work in 1894. 

Another great archaedlogieal event which marked that period was, on the denuncia- 
tion of Monawaen Ago ru-Rassoun, the: discovery of the famous hiding-place at 
Deir el-Balari where the mummies of the great kings of Egypt had been stored at tlie 
time of the XXIat Dynasty. This discovery was made m July 1851 when Masrero was 
in Paris; Bruesot Bey and Acumen Effendi Kemat went by the steamer of the 
museum and gathered this marvellous collection, which is unique amongst the archacologi- 
ea! yemaine of any country. Where do we find, except in Egypt, not only the history 
cr the monuments, bat the bodies themselves of the great kings whose high deeds 
are related on the walls of the temples which they erected and which were adorned with 
their statues | 

In this Journal I must not omit to say that to the time of MasrzRo’s first 
directorship, to the year 1885, belongs the beginning of the excavations of the Kgypt 
Exploration Fund, which had been founded the year before by a committee with 
Sir Erasmus Ws0n as chairman, and having among its members Sir Charles NEWron, 
Reginald Stuart Poour, and Mise Amelis B. Eowanps, In the winter of 1883-4 the 
present writer started the excavations of the Fund by his identification of Pithom at 
the place called Tell el-Maskhnta. 

Masrxno from the beginning was most fmendly and benevolent to the Fund, 
the work of which he always encouraged. But political circumstances did not leave 
Wim a free us in later years; and in the first contract mude with him about excavations 
at Pithom it was stipulated that every monument discovered should go to the museum 
at Boolag, and that the excavabor should not take away anything: At the end of 
the work 1 bronght to the museam on my duhabeeyali everything 1 had found; but 
ax the excavations had been satisfactury, and in order to encourage the fund te further 
effort, Maspero agreed that two of the moonments, wiz. a crouching scribe, the recorder 
of Pithons, and s granite hawk, should be given as “don. gracieox" by the Khedive 
to the British Museum, where they are now exhibited in the Great Gallery. 

In 1886, owing to various: circumstances, one of whieh was Madame Masreno's 
heslth, MasPeno wae ubligad to return to. Pars, where he remained thirteen years, He 
resumed his lectures at the Collége de France, in whieh he generally prepared books 
or articles which he published afterwards, These years were marked by his two 

tes) works, wiz. the publication and curnplete translation of the texts of the Pyramids 
and his Ancient History of the East, im three quarto volumes, to which) we shall revert 
In 1889 he became « member of the *Acaiémie des Inacriptions et Belles-Lettres,” 
and in 1887 was maie Honorary D.C.L, at Oxford This was the only occasion on 
which he’ visited England, and he stayed only » few days. 

) MawrEno was also an Howrary Follow of Queen's College, Oxford. Ep. 
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Iy 1899 he war asked to return to Egypt; Lord Caoweg particularly insistel 
on his going to assume the directorship of the Museum in Cairo, whieh had jowt been 
built, and to organize the “Service des Antiquites,” which is pow one of the Important 
ailministrativa departments of the country. During that time he tried to keep ny 
lije literary activity wa well ae he could, bot be had te rednee it in wm gredkt meuenre 

His second directorship of the “Service des Antiquités” was marked by the complete 
orgunization of that Service, which hardly -extated before. This he could not have 
accomplished without the strong support of the Egyptian Government, and of Lord Cromer 
and his successors. Money waa granted in sufficient quantity, and a whole stuif of 
officials was appointed, not only for the Museum but for keeping an eye ow everything 
connected with antiquities. The country was divided into five inspectorates At the 
head of each of theaa ia an European inspector, with tative assistanta These iispactors 
may have to conduc! excavations themselves, hut their chief duty is to report on any- 
thing which turns wp either fortuitously or in the work of the fellahean. 

The great difficulty at present is that the natives know what antiquities are, 
and the high pricea they fetch in the market Many of them have worked for 
European or American excavators They find aut the places where antiquities are 
likely to he discoverc|, especially cemeteries, but they do not reveal them; and dining tie 
sumimer, when there ary but few Europeans in the country, they carry of their ‘own 
excavations for the benefit of the dealers, lus illicit trade the inspectors ara trying 
to prevent, but it i only with great difficulty that they aun have any influence it 
this respect. 

Masreno had also to regulnte excavations in general. ‘The Egypt Exploration 
Fund was not the sole foreign society working in Egypt, as in 1888, Nab only learned 
holies but also representatives of tuuseums asked ta be allowed to dig, and. sometimes 
groups of people interested in the antiquities of Egypt applied for permission to do 
aa, with the condition that they should have a certain share of what might be unearthed. 
These excavations, generally wade by competent meno, have often led to important 
results, Besides Prof. Pernim, one of the veberans in Egyptian: archaeology, and his 
asastante, Prof. GArsTaxa representing England, Prof Rewsxen America, Prof Somta- 
PARELIS the Turin Museum, Prof. Sreixporry and the Deutache Qrient-Clovellechiaft, 
under Dr BoncHanpt’s direction, Germany, have all brought to light a considernble 
number of monuments of all kinds which have greatly furthered our knowledge of 
the life and customs of the Old Egyptians They have also contriluted te sulye some: 
historical prohlems, | . 

The permissions to dig were granted by a committee on Maspeno's recommendation, 
Of the many persons who have excavated in Egypt, ull owe a debp of gratitude to. 
Masreno, not only for the great courtesy with which he received. their requests, 
but also for the facilitioa hie gave them for carrying eth their work, aud for ih 
generosity in the division of the results of the excavations, The present writer has 
especially \o express his thanks for the valoablo support Maspaq® gave him desing: 
several years when he was working for the Egypt Exploration Fun Masreno’s kind- 
ness sometimes brought bir into difficulties, as when he granted concessions to natives, 
Al action severely criticised, ——- im) 

During his secon: directorship he did not himeoll excavate, this work being 
asaipracd to inspaclurs, His efforts were devoted in the first place to the arra ngeEment 
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of the Cairo Museum, the immense bnilding in which ave gathered all the antiquities 
diseaverel, since Manrerre first started the emall museum at Boulaq. Thence it had first 
been removed to the Palace of Ghizeh, one of the last constructions of the time of 
the Khedive Isaant. Pacta, a showy and lightly built mansion, especially suitable for 
a» large harem, and the solidity of which was doubtful The new building bad been 
finished and the contents of Ghizeh transported thither shortly before Masreno arrived. 
He had to classify this cullection, the riches of which ene cannot conceive before 
having gone through these lofty gulleries The Catalogue had alrendy been begun ; 
Masprno enlisted various scholars for its pursuance, and it consiste now of ore 
than 50 volumes in quarto size with numerons plates, and ig not yet finished, 

Maspeno wrote the Guide-bouk to the Museum, of which there were several editions, 
in both French and English: ‘This Guide-book is most interesting and instructive; it 
contains many expositions of the writer's pomt of view ou archacology, art, histary, and 
religion. The fault of the book is perhaps that it is too scientific for ordinary travellers 
and ‘not suffieiently practical for reference, Its value can hardiy be appreciated by the 
ordinary visitor to the Museum. 

Ona of the principal objects of Masreno’s attention and care was the strengihening 
of the monuments which were going to ruin. For mestance, owing to = large sun 
of money which had been grinted by the Government, M, Linaratn set to work to muise 
the fallen columue of the great Hypostyle Hull! at Karnas, This long and difficult 
taak, which laste several years ia now finished, and visitors are able to walk, ns 
did the present writer in the spring of 1914, through this forest of huge colunma, 
which was im antiquity considered one uf the seven wonders of the world. 

At the same time, the temple of Luxor was entirely excavated, except the mosque 
of the patron saint of the village. The wall of the passage which runs rooud the 
back part of the temple at Edfu waa also strengthened and partially rebuilt, But 
MasrEng’s attention was chiefly attracted to the temples in Nubia, the existence 
of whieh was threatened by the barrage of Assian, which turns the lower part of 
Noliia into a lake. ‘The firet thing to be done was a complete exploration of the 
‘country and of all the cemeteries it contains, This was accomplished by Prof. REISNER or 
nnder bia direction, At the same time a description of the temples was compiled and 
copies of all the inscriptions were male by various scbolaura, a work which hos already 
run jpto a doxen fine volumes. All this Masreno superintended during hia annual 
journeys in Upper Egypt Ho generally started in December in the dahabeeyal 
of the Museum, went straight to Nubia, stopping at varivas places on the way down, 
During his last. journey in the winter of 1914-5 he visited the excavations of the Fund 
at Abydos. We had just got into what 1 regard as the tomb of Osiris, and had cieared 
the end of the northern nave of the great pool whore the ceiling of luge monoliths 
is still preserved, as wall as the granite pillars, giving an impression of great power 
and architectaral skill 

Te 1909 the Congress of Ovtentaliate met at Cairo, an during that times telegram 
informed Masrero that the King of England had raised him te the diguity of 
KC. MAG. 

The difficulties of the adwinistvative worl, which did not always go of Very 
amoothty, and the climate of Egypt in the sumer mouthe acted on his health, 60 
thit in the spring of 1914 he was obliged to resign. He returned to Paris & few 
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days before the war broke out, und was immediately elected by the “Académie: (les 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres” as its “Secrétaire Perpttnel.” Ho had hardly assume 

his new position when he wus attacked by a severe illness, bronght on partly hy 
the departure of his youngest son for the front He recovered sufficiently t remnine 
his duties at the Collage ile France and at the Académie; but the deuth of his son 
in February 1915 was o« terrible blow to him, Nevertheless he did mot relax his 
activities, which were, however, too much for a weakened constitution, and on June 30th, 
A016, he died suddenly in hia clair while in the act of rising to address He Académie, 

His setentific work 1 enormous ond cannot be leseri ber! in «# few pares, Whit 
enabled him to accomplish so much was a combination of intellectual gifts varely met 
‘with, which were at) object of envy to his colleagues, To aon unfailing memory he 
Jomed -a. remarkable quickness in. graspmg any subject, and, for instances jy translations, 
of hitting at ones on the true sense, He certainly was tlie last “ complete Egyptologist ” 
able to embrace all the various branches of Egyptology, which have grown: considerably 
of Iste and have necessarily diverged: There is hardly one branch of Egyptolugy, 
except perhaps the Calendar, on which he has not left his mark, | 

He began as pe Rovar’s pupil, with pe Rovaé's priuciples, and like his master 
at first attempted translutions, This may be considered as his favourite work, He never 
published an inscription without translating it, He was very kean on being the frat to 
put an Egyptian text into French or English, and he hardly ever quoted a translation made 
by another withont introducing changes of some kind. In this respect, his moat marvellous 
achi¢yement is his tranalation of the text of the Pyramids, Before publishing it, he 
interpreted these texts in his. lectnres at the UCollége de France, and he lias himself 
said what an enormous amount of work they ost him, and the difficultivs he had to 
overcome—difficulties which would have discournged any other scholar, ‘These religious: 
lexts were someting quite new, Some of the signs were met with for the first hime, 
the grammatical forms are pot those of later times; and besides: all the ulluajona tw 
ritual, magic, myths, and cosmogony make of these texts a labycath’ Grcugh wae 
it seems impossible to find one’s way, Adu to this the diffoulty one finds in all 
religious texts, ei. ignorance Of the mather in which the ancient Egyptians expressed 
abstract uleae, which must be rendered by sumething falling under the senses by some 
extraordinary ability revealed in such an achievement na thay CE Maxeiies fa <3 
certainty: a ventore of which oo other Egyptologist, except perhaps BRUGSCH, was capable, 
Here Masreno has shown what was the leading feature of his mind: not #o muéh 
inethod 9 intuition, the quick discovery af the truth. 

, Masreno himself felt thot with the progress of knowledge tach would. have 
to be revised in this translation, but he waa the first to attempt it: all new tratelutions. 
will have to be. wore of les based on his, of which a great deal will aurvive, A. 
new one is announced by the Berlin school; a comparison of the two will ‘be. most 
interesting and instructive, y= , 

As to the grammar, he published ot the beginning of his carver afew studies on 
grammatical subjects in T871, namely, Les pronume personnels en égyption and Des farnies 
de In conjugaivon, nod later on in 1880 Sur ta formation des vremes trvlitdves. But what. 
ecoupied him chiefly was Egyptian phonetics, the sound of Egyptian words, He had 
collected'a considerable number of notes up grammar, and he intended to publish them 
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and to slow what the grammatical system of the Egyptian language was, This he 
considered asx the crowning work of his long resesrelies, In it he intended to sum 
up all that he had gathered in his mimerous translations, and the results of the insight 
which he had aciuired into the language, He began this work in the last number of 
the Recueil, which appeared in January 1910. He entitled his article introduction 4 
l'étude de la phonetique égyptienne, T must quote here his own words, which are in a 
sanse his farewell to Egyptological science — | 

Tal camuencé, dia mex débute en 1867, A antassor les notes sur des pointe de grammaire, et, 
dips lors, Je nial coset dieu publior quelques-unes sane essayer dion composer ime théorie d'ensemble, 
satimant que, dana ce genre d’étude plus que dane les autres, il ne pouvait F avoir qu'avantase 
4 lnjaser Jo tempe secrottre la masse des matériaut et mfirir les ides. “Hi fétuia certain de pouvoir 
vivry une dizaine d'sniides de pins, jo waivtsis encore le infme syatéme, et je continuerais & downer 


sautanmt des fragments «ns lien apparent, dont la géndration nouvelle ne salsirait pas la ports, 
tant moe recherches in'ont men¢ loin du oorele ily doctrines of elle ae meut. Malhearowsement 


Hage aut vu, cb fen agit urrivé & e@ moment do Vexistence oi l'on ne doit plis compter sur. fayenir, make 
of: Fon Accepts avec receunaiisance chaque joor qui vient: si je uo yews [ue riequer emporter 
avec iol toute lexpirience que Jai pu acqudrir pendant un demisitcle de laheur essidu, il convient 
do metire A la main Potuvre et de me biter, Je n'ai poo ambition de cumposer ici une veritahls 
Grammaire Egyptionne, car jestime que uona Tien savons pas bhoore Asses pour y céusair : le livre 
qué je votinience hy rediger aujourd'ii ot qae je désirersin, sane trop y cotapter, pouvoir mener jusyuau 
bout, ne sera tout po plas qo’une introduction: 4 Vétude de la grammaire dgyptionne. Commis jo 
fai dit un nombre infimi de fois et imprimdé 4 plosinurs reprises, nous avons eu la chance de trouver 
table rasa en matiire de jangue an exmmeancement do totre science: et: nou avons abordd |e 
ddvhiffrement sans encombrement de théuries préeongues og do paradigmes prédtablin; ne Vaiit-i 
pas tious profiter de ly liberté alsolue, dont In fortane nous « gratifide ie la sorte, pour enter 4 
Viegyptien. ane gruntuaife qui ne soit inspirée exclusivement ni des modiie purnment clissiques, 
ci dew modiies indo-europééns, ni dee modeler simitiques, mais qui resorte entitrement dint analyse 
do longue qu'elle eapplique? C'est ame pattie d'un chapitre préliminaire que je publie ot-joint 

I hesitate to translate this paragraph, which sets furth Maspmro’s point of view 
eo clearly that it could only be obscured or weakened by being tamed into another 
language. Hie principle is very éiniple. Let us study Egyptian for itself, without 
attempting’ to cast it into a Semitic or Indo-Germanic or any other mould, Eyyptian 
may present features which belong to different classes of languages, without itself 
belonging () any of them, This book begins with the graphic system which expresses 
three sorts of articulations: “1° dea ¢ansonnes propremoent dites supposant Vexistence 
de phondmes occlusifs et sifflants.—2° des voyelles—3° des sonnautes"” The chapter 
published refers only to consonants, This. classification of the Egyptian letters shows 
that be was by no meane in agreement with the German school. His opposition will 
have come out strongly in the chapter on vowels, which I believe is finished. In the 
last letter which he wrote to me, speaking of those articles, he said; “I shall not enter 
into polemics with the Berlin school, bat my doctrine is so much opposed to theirs 
that it will come to the same thing,” 

How far he carried his work we do not know, It is probably not finished, and 
jt may be feared that we have lost one of those masterpieces which effect a complete 
change in many points of view and which introduce research imto new fields, 

“ Masrexo's view ou mythology and religion are. to be found chiefly in numerous 
articles in the Reme de UHistoire des Religions. Most of them have been republished in 
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the collection of hia works which is part of the Hibliothdgue , mology i They 
are for the most part reviews of books bearing on Egyptian rulizion. Hore also 
Masreno had ideas which are the rewult of m thorough knowledge of religious texta, 
and whieh the study of auch writings 45 the Book of the Dead forces upon one's 
mind, Therd was not one Egyptian faith; especially thers waa no fixed! religious systdm, 
It varied wccording to localities wad to time, The faith of Heliopolis ix not that of 
Abydos, and the origins af the gods are not the same, Hesides, one can truce in those 
books remuins of ubsylete ceremoniss or customs, old fetichiam, and much magic Here 
also the pames under which religions are classified cannot be applied, and we have 
to study the faith of the Egyptians aa a thing apart. 

In art, Maspeno distinguished various schools, espevially the curious prodictinns of 
the time of Amenophis 1¥, which hé attributeil to Heracleopolie, he also broke with the 
idea, which is still too prevalent, that art rons parallel to the time and is intimately 
contected with a definite date | a © 

_ Ais greatest work ia his Hisuive aucienne dey puples de l'Orient classique (in three 
volumes 1595-1890) He had first published » handbook covering the same field. But 
here we Have a complete picture of what the life of these nations was from their 
origin to the eonqtest of Persia hy Alexandor, Te showa the restilt of the great change 
which has taken place in our views as ta antiquity. Fifty years ago the natiota were 
divided into Greeks, Barbarians, and Hebrews, Besides this, these nationa were con 
aidered ss shsolutely separated from each other, Each one had: its own political 
limite and it own customs, and had hardly anything in common with the res The 
discovery of prehistoric antiquity and of primitive elvilisation considerably eontritea tod 
W shatter this idea, proving that these primitive people alrealy possassd extensive. 
trade relations even with distant countries, Afterwards tlie great archaeological 
discoveries, chiefly in Mesopotamia, revealed how nations have been influenced by otliers, 
ail not necessarily through war or invasion Egypt, owing to ita special nature api) 
the fow points from wlijch it is wcceasible, was more isolated than the nations of Western 
Asia; besides, th ia probably in Egypt that we find the oliest monuments. MASPEHO 
therefore levan with Egypt, and the origin of the Egyptian empire, He intended 
() rewrite the Eoyptian part of the first volume, which hut been much alter! owing 
to the discovery, muaife chielly at Abydos, of thy Rings of thea first three Dynastios, 
Already iv the: fira) volume he passes to Chaldien and to the earliest Sumerian 


civilisation, and afterwards, parallel with the history of Egypt, he deseribes the empires 
O! Assyria and of Persia and the events which took place im Palestine: Havitie in hia 
youth stodied cuneiform, he could speak wf thoxe wmpires of Western Asia nut exuctly ag 
an expert, but with o certain knowledys of the texte which were not to hins, as to many 
historians, A senlud Lrcocike. Evidently with the progress of acteyoe any of his statements 
Will tu Gonbewted; but it will be tong before another scholar attempts so vast a wobk. 
which wonld have filled-another man’s life, mul eoutd: be accomplished in five or six Fears 
only owing to the oxtruordinary capaty for labour given to its angthor. 

Egyptology will lon mourn the death of Masrero, the chief of the French school, 
the worthy pitecessor of Ceamporntton and pr Rovas, whose authority was recopnized 
fur leyord the frotitiers of France, and wha waa the rst representative of the herdie 
age of Egyptology, the age of the Steal conyusets in Egyptian sciones, _ 
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THE PHARAOH'S PLACENTA AND THE 
MOON-GOD KHONS 


Br AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A, 


Ix the last number of the /.274., pp. 189—200, when pointing out the resemblance 
between the object on the head of a goddess in the Inmous lirth-scene at Deir el-Bahri, 
and the Mulingo of the king of Uganda, I ‘referred several times to an article by 
Miss Muanay and Dr Seraaman (Man, 1911, No. 97), in which they show that the 
heliefz and practices of the Baganda with regard to their king’s placenta are remark- 
ably paralleled among the Ancient Egyptians. I hopw that this article of mine, which 
was #igveste] by certain statements of Professor Sera in hie contribution to 
Borcuagpr’s Dus Grabdenkmal des Kévige Salw-re, u, p, 77, will still farther contirm 
Miss Mursay and Dr SeniGaman’e theory. 

While Serge accepts their conclusions with regard to what the emblem —) 
represents, wis, the Pharaoh's placenta, he differs from them eutirely in his tranalitera- 
tion and translation of the cy int tlh ie This tame (see MUnMAY-SpLiemay, 
op. cit, pp. 167—169,. 171), which ono would expect to mean “placenta of the king” 
or the like, is varioualy written a © wk A 5 |! "freee pansies a 1 * pak «a5, 


Pai 





and £ 42 @  Murpay-Setrawan beanaliternte a, 8 ot eit ~+y Gtic-stn, 6 and ¢ Anw-n-stn, 


and render them by “the Akenw {or ‘inside thing’’) of the king"—ie, “the pincenta 
W the king” They do not transliterate € but translate it “the Royal Chili.” 
Thoogh, as we shall see, fmwsty and Anwy-st are ineuryedt (runsliterahtons, 
Mis Murray and Dr SeuroMan are clearly right in recogniamg that forms a—e are 
mera variations mm the spelling of one and the same game. Their article was written 
before Serax pulilished lis artwle Des Wort fiir Komg von Oberitgypten in Az 45) 


pp. 15—44, um which he proves, almost beyond a doubt, that | = rounds: nedunt (ny -¥ur-f ) 


not- tn, and that mm DS (var, ~~ Sf) aw is an abbreviated form of the 
game word?. Our (lifieutties, caused by the apparent. discrepancies tm the writings wf 
the name of the —‘)-emblem, are thus completely removed. We recogniee at once i. 


' Why “tuaide thing of thie iting” dhould mean * the king's placonta* they do ot abteim pt to explain 
© For further atid Goncluave evidence soo Lacav, Me. Troe, KER, p S24 SrimpokLpena, 4.2, My, 
pp 124-1, Brackmar-Garpinen, Mec, Trac. xexvin, liv, 1—-=S 


" . a 
_- = ’ 
_ se 
| 
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the forms 'a—e the word dwt or newt “king,” while it seems pretty clear from y that 


the first element in the name i¢ not haw or Aneen, but merely eo k—| 2 and 


1 DA" boing debased (or perhaps semi-sportive) writings of the simple © olla. 
oh Sn, Hen-a(wht, Qendie, fre ‘The namé for the standard, therefore, is 


“the fi. of the King.” | 

Can tt be that In @ A we possess the ancient Egyptian word for placenta (m the 
construct form)? : | 

Gnhirerry (Miereglyphs, p. 46-7; =e ales Davies-Garrrirme, Pishhetep, 1, p. $2) 
inclines to the view that @ represents a ball Bot there is no known word for ball 
from which, on the principle of acrophony, @ could get ite alphabetic value. Grireira 
can guly suggest that there may be some connection between the postulated word for 
‘hall and Aaht “toss wp," hh “run swiftly,” 

According to Serax (ap, Boretarpt, op, ot, p. 77) the sign represents, mot 
a ball, but a placenta “Mutterkechen”: he aceordingly translates f-y-dwrt, linaw, 
«Kénigenachgeburt,” "king's afterbirth.” | as 

Tn view of the belief of the Bayanda that the afterbirth is a second child bor 
dead, whose ghost 12 intimately connected with the welfare of the actual, or living, 
child, this theory of Serat’s admirably suits the strange writing of form £ Ih, like 
all the other variants, must read A-n-¢w-t or A-nsw. m which reals Aw (the «a at 


this time is valueless), fulfils the same function as “and in forms 2, ¢, while 


the child g , Stelng that it wears the crown of (Upper Egypt, saris read w-su-¢ ar naw. 


Thua + ff acts the part of a word-sign (v-s0-2, mew), and af the same time Sacroure 
a determinative of the genoral sense of the conipound—the afterbirth, a we have just 
rémorked, being conceived of aa a aceon) ebild. ahaa 


Vp form y the Gnalw in sor is wanting, a iy Atpet-ne, ihe demotiy vers rin af — 
(Gainrirt ag. Perak, Panthers, po o4). ie VAL I 
Dey Fates de anid repermente the — Qo in forme a, 8, y. A wubstitigtion of (A for & da wot 
surprising in the late period (cee Joxuan, Grcamauitib deer fiesaberatenty = 30), ta amish: this = P 
| eur wnhste, 0), to which this maple 
of the word twlongs Lustances. of this interchange are, indied, foutid wa wurty as the XiTbh Uste 
feed EL Amcas, Kook Tombs of Mojr, hp hn 6p Hon ay Barly Be Le ! Livnasty 


Coptic gpowe and Greek jews. As we aliall sex, | Sa finde, the Muoo-god Khons, te apprently 
the Phare plocentle iu ihe gine of a soniaig. prince, / 
' Something like Ate (1); of oly "anil" fur ody," prodacinur of A. 
Th ie worth poisiting oat that thir belieds and custees of the Ancimt wine with . 
| | . Atatl tiaaile) ! roimut me with regard tw 
the Pharaot's placenta, dealt wyth ii) thia ‘and bie puree | cnn atticle, Pam Res In Upper, nick - 
Lower. Eayrt, for nar, nee (amg of Tipper Eyrpt), bot Airy (Ring af Lower Egypt), fw ced tin) ibe. 
oomrpercnd. Hs mies that the ‘Proto Exyptiana of the Sad wire commected both ructally. wail. 
commercially with the amit peoples m tho south (see fir meaivnle Kiros Ste sie 
Mecsaliea ht or imtainple Ertrorsarrn, The Ancien 
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What can be adduced in support of Setie’s view, which is also my own, that © 
represents a placenta! 

The sign ae given in Davirs-Grirrirn, Ptuhhetep, 1, Pi; XIV, is not very unlike 
the drewings of fresh placentas reproduced on p. 170 of Misa MorRaAy and Dr SELIOMAN's 
article: In the earliest examples (Peram, Medum, Plo XI, MIT, XXII, et passe) 
the evlour is ywllow. We might compare, perhaps, the brown colouring of —*) in the 
papyrns of Nesinekht-tawi (MURRAY-SELIGMAN, op. eit, p. 170)! Upon the yellow 
ground ore: frequently hlack or red horizontal lines, a8 in the printed type (@). Do 
‘these lines represent verna | 

From the point of view of shape (and perhaps also colour) @ might well be 
4 conventional representation of a placenta. 

Now for the philological side of the question. 

As we have already seen, there appears to be no word mening " ball” from which 
@ could derive. its alphabetic value 4 But there is a word vi a. which, as: ite 
determinative shows, must either be word for “chili,” "habe," or for some object, 
person, or action, that has to do with Wehild.” In certain late texte (Ptolemaic and 
Graeco-Roman) @ oh. which, in view of the variant ell] 2, ja ta be read Ay, un- 
yuestionably means “chil.” “Thus, for example, in MOLLER, Die fetden Totenpapyrus 


Rhind, 1, Th, 4, Oerris ts called OD | ah oi} 4, Riper i ve Adi= The noble 
child of the Divine Pair)’ where, in the parallel demotic version, Ard, the ordinary 
word for “chill,” is substitated. on also: ocoure several times with this meaning in 
The Festival Song of Tris und Nephthys (see Bupor, Egyptian Reading-Book, pp. 51, 
6, 37; 58, 62, 63). 

Despite a long search 1 have diseavered oo mnatances of ° f= child,” * babe " 





oecurring outside Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman texts, except two very doubtful ones 
in the Book of the Dead, They are :— ! 


L$ oS S Aol ms TT leds 


=, aller dwell od. a! ii) (Navies, Tdb., Ch, 42, 1 1) 


“Repelling the knife in Heralleopalts Magna (Nii-ny-#w-tgnnc) by 80 and go. © land 
of the tree, white crown of the statue, O standard-gou (7), 1 am the child (7): 4 tomes” 


2 Boe sHI LT LP arolAlbn——Ha}os cm ot 
Ch. 64, 1.46 (var, 4a fis). 


“the child (7) who is in Wan.” arate 











Bi moat -- Sewwane deol; seo Bataacd, Wierterd., Suppl. pe. PO aml ale 
Moriec'é own note, op, cif, p. 87 (P21) 
t 4 word ont af occurs in Ch, 86, 15 (Ed. Navitex) but it certainly dose not seem to 
mien tw 
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AY & (Ay) means “child,” the name of our standsrd must be “Child of the Ring.” 
It is true that the placentu was regarded by the Baganda as -» child, but it was the 
real child’s twin (Afulongol: If the Avcient Eeyptiane held belief similar to the 
Baganda on this polnt—and we have gow peasune fdr believing this to be the case— 
then we should expect the name of this standard to be not “Child of the King,” but 
"Twin" or " Brother of the King" , 

But is “child” the original meaning of ent If so we are no siearer to diy- 
covering how G, which must onginally have been o pictourim, of worll-sign, like 
o— oF ioe i got its alphabetic value A‘ 


As a matter of fact the worl 7 of which oa. e] | 4, ool a, Pt Ma 


are variant forms, occurs not only in late texts, but in those-of the Middle and New 
Kingdom aleo, in combinations which make, a8 we shall see, the translation “elild" 
impossible. | | 

As was shown in my previous article (JL EAs, in, [Ts 205), the Baganda believed 
that the ghost of hie placenta or “twin” (Afulango) was so closely linked with the 
living individual that, if an unauthorised person partook of the frnit of the pilatitain 
beneath which a placenta was buried, its gliost was taken from the clan to which it 
and its living twin belonged, awl the latter would die in order to follow his twin 
ghost, Aypain to enalile the deAd king to beeome a perfect and complete divinity able 
ho five oracles, it was ticcessary that the two ghosts, his own (attached tw his jaw-bone), 
and that of his placenta (attached to the stump of his tmbilical cord), should be 
brought together, ‘Thus the glost of the king's placenta, though external to «his 
physical being, formed practically a part of his personality. The takiny away of this 
. ghost duting » man's lifetime meant death to him, and the absence of it after death 
meant an incomplete existence, if not absolute HOn-exiMwtence, . 

The raling-caste in Tyandsa that held thuae beliefs is, as I pointed out in my last 
article (JE VA., m1, p- 206), of Hanitic origin, and therefore akin to the Egyptians, and 
I suggested of the same time that these beliefs form part of the stock of religous 
conceptions common to all the North African Hamites, [t ts held by some authorities 
tliat there are certain racial as well as cultaral affinities between the Proto-Evyptians 
and the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia, ‘The idea of a spirit, or protecting genins, 
attached to exch individual and at the sume time inextricably bound up with his 
personality, existed ina highly developed form among the Stimerians and Babylonians, 
To illustrate thie, I here reproduce ia very interesting statement on the subject: most. 
kindly furnished me by Dr Lanapoy. 





Tha writing . zi » which occurs in a Totentert belonging to the first half of the KVillth Dryuaaty 
\Copyrue of No, Oh. G4, b 19), nigverts that © is liere wed as a worl-sign (eee Bawan, frown, § Ba). 

‘ ay: ow te the writing of thé word ih: the earliest Middle Kingdom emample I know of 
(Brareseasy feck Foie af Meir, vt, XV). For dlue chase off we ta y seo Eas, opr cif, $$ 08, 
100, 160, Joseen, Gramuaril ler Denedsratarce, $ 18:5: | 


* See ELtior-Sutr, he Apeeye Logptivns, py. V8 Hs Enicavy Meven, Grechiolte afew llertume, 
BE =i), . 
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"The fundamental convept of personality in Sumerian and Babylonian religion is 
a sort of dualism, # person and @ super-persou, ‘A man anil his pod’ form @ unity 
which ander normal’ conditions always exits 

Thus in passage I, an incantation against the seven devils, the text rans :— 

L ‘The god of a man is a shepherd who secke pasture for the man. 

But from ins god they (the devils) seized him away for food. CT. 16, 12, 44-6, 

Another passage identifies the ‘god of a man’ with the mau’s suul, 

Il. ‘The suffering man they rushed upon like a storm, filling him with sickness. 

‘That man was torn from bia squl.’ €.7. 16, 24, 1O—15. 
One of the seven devils is addressed as follows — 
TIL. 'O wicked Ufuklu that dwellest in the house, in thy sparing not the gol of 
the man! C7. 16, 52, 167. 

In later tines a man was supposed to have a donble ¢uper-soul, 74 4 male and 
4 female deity, Thus we have repeatedly in the prayers of the magic cults-— 

IV. ‘I some one the son of his god, whose god is someone, whose goddess is 

some one, stand before thy civinity, 

A very remarkable incantation is — 

V. ‘When they (the devils) came into the house for evil, the god of the house 

and the goddess of the house were hutiliated, Tle protecting genius 
(an animal-image of some deity) of the house fled into secrecy. BK. 5170 
in CLT. 16, 39. 

Tt is obvious that the wuper-soul of man was not regarded as one of the great 
gods, althongl each persou was attached to the local cult of one of these great deities, 
and in his prayers addresses them us “my god’ The menntations and prayers usually 
end with the appeal to be restored to the ‘kindly hands of my god.’ This means 
that the man's divine genios may return to his body. 

Thus one of the great imcantations ends with a commund to the god Maniuk:— 

VI. ‘Into the hands of Shamash (the sun-god), chieRain of the gods, give him 


(the sinner), 
And may Shamash restore bim: to the kind hands of his god in securty,’ 
OT. 16, LL, 38—42. : 


A sinner is always called ‘the son of his god.’ This, whatever its origin may be, 
means in practice “the protégé of lis genius,’ 
VII. When a man is in the power of witches, cte, the texta say :— 
‘His god is filled with woe,’ CT. 17, 19, 70. 
Or we read:— 
VIEL ‘They have caused my god and my goddess to wail for me.’ Mallu, 1, 6. 
Hence a man in the power of the devils is deserted by his god 


TX. 'His god from him is far away, | 
His goddess is abeent from bis body.” ©. 17, 29, 25-8. 
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Finally the classic passage is — 

X. “His god has departed from hia hody, 

His sympathetic goddess has retreated asidu, Shierpu, ¥, $—14 

[ know of no references to the notuu) conquest of @ gedine by a devil, The situation 
is rather the retreat and fight of u genius who returns after the ritual of atonement,” 

Thess passages from Babylonian and Somerian texts plainly show that the existance 
of & man and his “god,” or protesting spirit!, were inextricably bound together, The 
god, Dr Lanapon tells me (we see thia also iy. passaves IX, X), was supposed to be 
actually resident mm the jerson’s bedy, If the god (or god and godess) was chased 
out of a man, the devils (uf sicknuss) had no diffeulty in entering into, and taking 
possession of, him. Stekness meant that the protecting god (or god and goddess) hal 
been driven ontand was far from the inwalid's (bts son's) body, The " god,” Dr Lanavon 
aiso informe me, was, it would appeer, the element in the himan being that survived 
desth and continued to exist in Hnades—in other words a man's “god” was what we 
should call his “seul.” 

Thus-in two extremes of culture, the one (that of the Sumerians and Babytodiana) 
highly developed, the other (that of the Baganda) semi-savege, the iden prevailed of 
a smirit closely linked with the existence of every person whether alive or deal Though 
conceived of in Babylonix as actually dwelling in the body of the living person, who 
was the “god's” soo, it was yet spoken of as soinething apart from hiz, ‘Similarly ah 
Egyptian literary composition of the XTIth Dynasty represents. man ss ‘hol ding 
a conversation with his bav* (h?), a4 though it were an entity distinct from himself: and 
yet at death a man waa supposed to became a bot or shh (7h), and, trow he earliest times, 
ceremoni¢s were performed and formulae repeated Eo naire the deceased becoming ane, 
the postulated belief of the Proto-Egyptians, concerning the placenta, we have’ tlie 
origin perhaps of the protecting genins. or in-dwelling “god” of the Sumeriana and 
Babylonians; but be believes tliat mo trace survives in tho Sumerd-Babylonian literatare 
of the very primitive notion that the placentu ia a second child (the first stage, one 
would imagine, in the development of the belief in a Schutsqeist). The Tigris-valley 
dwellers had reached such « high level of culture at the time from which even the 
oldest surviving religious liternture dates, and their theory about the protecting wo 
was by than so far developed, that its fantastic origin had probably long ago. passed 
into oblivion. , 

' From passages TV, VY, VILI—X, we ger thus the protecting peniva had a formnle ‘counters = of 
=n fe Fainlyne im he chien il at ‘i SHA, <nzvii p 259), Ine maces fea 

ape to show ‘thar the tian quncaptin of ak lar & ee t villas 

‘lest Raha ean ee PHO of 0 EF (or Seksiteqeist) originated in the helief thut the 

mk a a ee il A, DA, Ot 

devel wna ye that 4 da the romding hers not }/, wie Tha rh 
Meas, PalaigrapAde, i, 2H), 3 (as Eawas, Zoe. sit, suggests), ahi refers to 
pp. 58—GE, Le, Dy tt, Dy and especially 1, 0,1, 71 ¢ -whure the action of the clficiating bsctaur 
Ga j) me labetled —— s = “Spiritualising (Ce rcoctting the formutne pre 
scribed for the ceremony) in order that he (the deceased) may become # apirit.” Bow alan Hiacmak, 
Hoot Tomie of Move, in, je 20, ee a 
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Ou the analogy of the beliefs entertained by the Hamitie ruling caste in Uganda, 
the placenta, or rather ita ghost, would have been supposed by the Ancient Egyptians 
tiy ‘be closely connected with the individual's: personality, as we have seen was also the 
case with the "god" (ir “god and goddess") of the Babylonians. Deprived of this 
ghost the imiividual was & serry thing possessing no initiative ‘or power to resist 
externa! influences. Without his “god” the Sumerian fell a prey to devils; similarly, 
if robbed of his “twin's" ghost, the Baganda baby died, and the Bayanda king-god 
was imperfect and unable to give: oracles’. | 

Thus while in ono aspect the placenta-ghost is & protecting genins, in the other 
it is the force that controlz:and suggests a tan’s thoughts and actions* Tn short, in 
this Intter aspect it is his personality* 

If the original meaning of dw, hy, is" placenta,” we now have (seeing that its 
ghost is'in one aspect intimately connected with the welfare of its living twin and in 
the other ia that twin’s personality) the explanation. for the various meanings, which, 
as the contexts show, must be assigned to that word in texts both of the Middle and 
New Kingdoms and ef the late period, 

These uses of fw and its variants (apart from the fate value “ohild”) are well 
illustrated by the followimg paseages-— 

1. “a; eS Bracnmax, Rock Tombs of Meir, 1, p. 2. 
Pl. XV; XiJth Dynasty, temp. Sesostrs I. ~ Baron, nomarch, unique personality’, 
without a oval.” This and No. 4 are, 80 far as L am aware, the earliest known 
instances of hw occurring in inscriptions of the Middle Kingdom, 

2 aay SL (read = 1) | a Pap. Leiden, 844 verso, 3, 6. 
As Serag (ap, Borcuannr, loo. cit: AZ, 45, p. 65) thinks, the meaning of fir hew- 
must. be something like “in (von) meiner (deiner, seiner) Art,” “in (of) my (thy, ti) 
* yature (charscter)’.” We can therefore translate this sentence, " Unique im his nature 
(or ‘persounlity "), there oxista not the Hike of shim.” 


. 8 pit Ooo. 1) ee, i “aei 3 Teniicak 
| sa nd co aa | | ed Unk, 1, 98%; XVETth Dynasty. 
temp, ‘Tethmosis iL “Be, lord of Eternity, anique t his nature, ruler of Ever-- 


lastingness......there extats nut his peer.” 


' Aa T ported out in my lest article (fA. To, jp. 806), Ht was probably owing to thoes helinfs. 
about the placenta aru ite ghont that -Hlorue fought Seth in unter to recover the stolen anibilical 
cont of Quirie, 

© "This ja well illnutrwterd hy the bullef of the Bagando that, unless united with his “twin's” ghost, 
the dead king was au inaperfect deity,—ie tis directing intelligence wee inypuired oy Lacking 

So the dy (whiel, as | hope to show in auokher rtich, ts intimately cotmucted with the theory 
that the pluctnta is 6 enoond child) is on the onw hatul a protecting genius, Uistinct from bts protégé 
(nse Rawasren, Development of Koligion md Thought vs Avecient Eoyot, pp. 62-0), and on the other 
means Oothing more thin “personality,” ‘chameter,” “uabure” (see GARDINER, PSB AQ, XEEVU, 
ye BOT, i. a) | 

‘That Aor placenta” whoulil mtaul for (0) “placentin-ghost,” (5) * personality,” presents no difficulty, 
for the primitive mind, dies tut olierly distingainh hetwoon the apirit and the object in which. the 
apirit tuanifeste \iself Thos among the Hitanda the word Mulongo “twin” sects to atancd equally 
for the ghost of the “twin” and for the tniterial object to which the ghont was wttuched, 

4 Gee frtuediately above and footnote a. 


| 
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5, lia Se oe— NEWBEERY, Beni Hasan, 1, Pi, XXVI, |, 154-5; 
XUth Dynasty, temp, Sesostris I.” Sole friend, there exists not ane who is of his 
nature.” Here “of his nature” means wothing more than “like him” (Le. no one 
was as intimate with the king as he was), indeed “like"* seems to be the: menniny 


of hr §w- in practically every case in which it is preceded by # hegative, eg, ins— 
6, = S29 He 


Sera TT 
like hiro,” 





NTEIX, Edfou, 1, 228. "There is not one who is: 


2 Ps toma Lon, ted: <qunne ee 


one who is like him.” 


8, ahha oe Pap. Berlin, 3049, 4, 3. 
“There ts not, another like him.” 
® hs = - 1 #1; Brvaescn, Worterh., Suppl, p. 901, 
“There 18 not another like her.” 
10, a . oa @ 0g find, 
“There is not one who is like this god,” 
a ee Oe — “y 
fis Sa i) Ph a | — Ethie. 


“There is not another like (him) in namet” 


+ von DIE. we Se Stele of Ikhernafret, |, 9=Scuhren, 
Mysterita dee Osiris, p. 145 Xth Dynasty, temp. Sesoatria IIT, 
“My thajesty knows that there is no one who will do it ‘like thee.” 


1 CY. fire 4E 5 —*sewinnas ft-Reecheal 5 FL VT - ! ee 2 ro es 
“—s Vi ey eSATA th Denianty, damp. Amenemhat 1 


the titel Of wee being uablinibated ty the tomediately preceding st in fel Tf 86, tnay not the trequent 


oo. 
‘OLE. title -  poally real ber at} 


: 2 

© Binco the placenta was tho “twin” uf the child, ita ghost would naturally be rigarded aa the 
child's spiritnal ooantarpart. Henow the idles of * fikcanes* “similnrity,” ld inlgsrent: in the ward. dv. 
® Or prechaye uature,* " character,” it. re de here used fn pince of JY, as not aueoumonly: in 
Grasoo-Firiaasy festa (tg. Moutein, Dhlp hetilap Titeupemwrie Hitnd, + 16, 2 nant G. Fi, 12, wil, 10) ta, JO, 
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13, x. ges iw “o Xe Shipwrecked Sailor, |, 107-8; X1Ith Dynasty. 


As Ganniser, AZ, 44, p 65, points out, we have in passage 12 the connecting 
link between the drdinary mean vy of ir jim. preceded by a negative and that of 
“besides, which it must possess in this instunce, We might compare, be suggests, 
the Egyptian fr Aw-' with our “as wall as,” which can mean both “like” and “besides.” 


» © @74 ~=-C2 vant @ B&B OO +.) 1 Waviree 

= ae Bon Ail| ris Ad Age ns eats 
Oh, 42, 118 (Pap. Nv); first half of AVOIth Dynasty. 

“T am the ruler of the throne, the opener of births on this day, there existe not 
my like.” 

Here Ay means. just “similitude,” "likeness*” as it does, in a somewhat modified 
sense, in the following passages :— 

1. al! ae) A ‘al Bacescu, Wérterh., p. T14s. 

= As thou art, so 1s he who came forth from my body.” 


ve NYL2N4AI BY. m2 


“As the son; sd ie he who fashioned him*” 


neh ae UNG. 
* As thou art, 0 18 the son of Osiris.” 
Finally ky is weakened to « mere particle, as mi the following passage :— 


= HA Knel— a ii 

“And ao the matter ended.” 

All these meanings of fw and its variants are secondary and worn down, thongh 
we can see how they arose, — 

But does Aw ever occur in its original signification of “placenta”? It seems to do so 
in the fist of titles of Kho-en-okh, a Vith Dynasty priest, whose tomb-chapel is at Ruger 
El-Amarna (4¢e Buackman, Rock Tombs of Aferr, 1, p. 8). Among other posts this person , 


held hone of EP Y Ve le Sloe orey |] Ss leat 


Ifa both 12 and 18 Ar may be weed in the sense of “in addition to” (Rewas, Gramm", § 447 6) 
Then Ar Aiiek, for far-i, wonld moan “in addition to thy, my, personality,” ce thyeclf mysele With 
thin ust of fus- of. the Englich use of “‘scul" in sovh an oxpression 4s “Ont of a crow of twenty [ 
waa the only surviving soul.” 

P See above, p. S42) footnote 2 

* CE our “like father, tie wm," [np Engtish we should reverse the order in thea other cases alsa 
and shoalid-say “As ia one whe came forth from my bidy, a0 art thon,” “Ae ie the sen of Osirm, 
so art thon” 

Service 11%, 254, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. 1. oa 
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“Priest of Hike!, Priest of the Red Crown, Servant of the Souls of Pe, Servant of the 
Souls of El-Kab, Priest of the Two HW of Horus, Over the Mysteries of the Good God 
(ie the Pharavh).” 

In a string of titles, all of which are intimately connected with the kingship, Horus 
must mean the king, ‘and of eas: ooly be the word Aw, dy, we have been dis- 
cussing. “Priest of the Two Personalities (or ‘likenesses’) of Horus” sounds mst 


unlikely, and 40 does “Priest of the T'wo Children of Horus." We know nothing about 
a cult of the Pharaoh's two eldest (7?) children, and the: god : Horus had four, net two, 


BONS. of therefore mean “placenta,” ih the literal sense of the word? ‘The 
objection to this interpretation is the duplication of of. But thie difficully is ‘not 
fd Herious As It appears at first sight, for, as stated in J.£.A,, m1, p, 200, two models 
of a placenta were found im the tomb of Harmhab, There are two explanations for 
this duplication. 


1. The Pharaoh was assigned ceremouially two placentae (ane, of course, a mode!) 
because as ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt he impersonated two gods, Horus and Seth®, 


2, One och ig the placenta. and the other the stump of the umbilical cord. 


If, as we have some reason for supposing, both these relics were preserved by the: 
Egyptians, the ghost would he supposed to attach itself to either, Since the stump of 
the tmbilioal cord, as we learn from the beliafs of the Baganda, waa the substitute 


for the placenta, both these relics might equally well have been called @ Pe ‘indeed 


the Baganda actually apeak of the preserved umbilical cord-stump as though it were 
& pineenta (see VHA, 10, p. 19D), It is not improbable, therefore, that the title 


ms ofeai 7) means "Priest of the Two Placentae of Horus (iz. the king).” 
Lt is possible that © also occurs in its (postulated) original meaning “placenta” 
i #& very common title, Instead of reading }. |=. ae rh-ny-durt, and translating 


it “ King's Acquaintance,” SETHE (ap. Roscsnon Grabdenkmal des Konigs Suhu-ré, 1, 
f--77) would rend it iry A-ny-éu-t and translate “Guardian of the King’s Placenta*" 


support of this view he quoter the wnting \s S in the feminine form of the title, 
“whieh ocenrs once in Bertin ius. 960 (Scuirern, 1, 35) He Compares this: with 
KS os _ my: ‘tr? (fom, form of N <= hny-r4), whieh oecasionally replaces the \wrual 








to . © Further support of Serie’s reading and rendering is supplied by Davies, 
Deir el-Gebrdwi, 1, Pla XVOL, XVUL. I both instances Hm-r? the wife of del is 





' To hiv capacity of priest of the Red Crown Kho-enukh ene tutoralls comncted 
For the magical properting of the Pharaorie dindenia ed Exatiw Kiemnws aa ola Divsclorn be Peer 
pp 24 (2, t—3), 35: (0, 1), Pyr. 1832, Berne Zur Sage nom Sonmsnange, 12. 

E Ge might have pocsmed this two placentas morely owing to his boing tia kings in’ ons, thes 
benfialil charter of the realm never borg lowt sight of at any period. 

4 Serne seme ty think, howerer, that in comparatively enriy times it came io Muaay no more 
than * Burloungisnyy to the King’s family,” “Der oom Rouigestamm dee sor Koniesdippe gehirige." 
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entitled Ns sai iryt h-ny-dw-t, Hera ont of respect the ® precedes ~— bryt anil @ | 
* pincenta”™ 1s, in ite turn, for the same reason, preceded by |e ny-suet. T know of 
one-instance of this arrangement in the case of the masculine form of the. title, te. 
as all ivy G-ny-det (BLACEMAN, Rock Tombs of Meir, 1. PL X)- 
In an Old Kingdom inseription (temp. Snefrn) there is yet another possible 
reference to tha cult of the Phitavh’s placenta, viz in the tomb-chapel of Methen. 
To one scene (lx, 0, ut, 5) Methen, in front of whom: two priest are performing 


funerary coremunies, is entitled (fs MS >. JGSle 


“Director of the Temple of the 4-n<w-t(!) (King's Placenta?) of Suefrn, regulator of 
the priests, keeper of the king's afterbirth(?)," The sign =. as reproduced in L, B., 
loc, oit,, aud in Aegyptische Inachriften avs den Kanighichen Museen ov Berlin, 1, p 85, 
looks very like the placenta-standard, It may, however, be the somewhat similarly 
shaped emblem that reads dwt (see IEA. um, p. 199, 2. 1) with which, ns VON Bissine 
(Die Retiers vom Sonnenheitigtum des Rathurea, p. 10) points out, our standard must. not be 
confounded, ‘This point, unfortunately, can never be eleared up, as the sign in 
question, aloug with most of the others, has now completely disappeared 





Though we have no text that definitely fixes the meaning of © 4) anil its variants 
aa the well-known passage in the. Papyrus Westcar (quoted JZ.d., 1n, p, 203) does 
that of wap << a® we are the whole fairly justified in coming to the conclusion 
that the primary meaning of ° is “placenta,” and that it. eceura in that sense in 
the above quoted Vth Dynasty list of titles as well as in the name of the <2 standard’ 


That the name of this enblem is df cannot be disputed In view of Pyr. $8 1105-4, 94 «: 
‘There is another emblem i. the ropal chin-beand (Sirnae up. Bowctanny, op. eit, pp. 07-8), that 
readix dwt, the symbol of the toilet-god of that name (see Pyr. $3 6dla, 1424, 22a, 1329¢, Mag, 
Mad, p. 366), Seeing thet and = beth have the sama name, there may be sane connection 
between them; Garin has suggested to me that Sp, which, ss Vor Brestwa remarks (foc, ait), looks. 
like w xack, in the toilet-god's aymbol pluced in a bag and set upon s perch, the regular support for divine 
einhloma. “Thera seame to be littic doubt that the object upam the perc iy dle wot uncotrnen OE, 
title > f;— +s the dwt- pot the Awfeaynibol; \m(ortinately the only sctoal facainites of the 
sign, so far ax t know, that have been published (Davies, Der of-trebrden, t, Pla OE, Vill, SVI, 


id, u, Pia: STL, AVE), are damonged. 
‘Perhaps we haye yet aunther mention of tho “King’s Placenta” in Pyr, 450 a-<:— 


NJ Jape bee lS UN LM 2-980 
SlJah= NS folSs SMM SNA SU3 
on (J BEDI ee beh vote tren 
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The determinative a i§ due to the belief that the placenta id second child, the 
“twin” (Mulongo) of the rea) child. As I have pointed ont, the ouly certain instances 
of £1 being used in the sense of child, are in texts of the Graeco-Roman age. The 
compilers: of religious texts in that late period found great pleasure in the tse of 
antiquated and tare words. By that time the primitive notion about the nature of the 
placenta had very possibly been lost sight of, anyhow somewhat obscured. ‘Thus, 
misled by the determinative, the archaizing setibes took , 8) to be merely an old 
and onusual word for *ehild.” | 

We now come to the subject from which this article partially derives its title,— 
the origin of the moon-od Khang | 

The commonest spelling of the god's name is . lsJ hnsw, That we recognise 
st once as being also a way of writing the name of the Pharaoh's placenta, and it 


was as this, I venture to suggest, that our moon-god commenced his carcer. The 
eathest forms of his name that T know of, are:— 


1. nae SS, in the proper name vowe SS $——l] Hey-bnew Beloved of Khous 
(HorrMANN, Theophoren Personennamen des dlteren Agyptens, p- 4) =Sereae, Onter- 
cuchwngen, Vil, 1); temp, Old. Kingdom. | | 


2 Pell Ss in the proper name ai” lS "Ptah-and-Khons" (Ip, op. cit, 
p. 67); temp, Middle Kingdom. 


4. SS 1S (ERMAN, Gfeaprach eiies Lubensiviihen wit weiner Seele, p. 27); 
temp, Middle ‘Kingdom: 
_ dt is improbable that we are to recognise the name of this god in Pyr. 4020 (see 
ExMan, Oirestomnuthie, H, py 38, 9; In, Handbook of Egyption Religion [English 
Tranalation), p. 91; Birkasren, Development. of fiehigion und Thowght in Ancient Egypt, 
» 127), thongh, since Khons was identified witli Thoth, we may possibly have 


& punning allusion to his name in Pyr, 130 d=— | (ww. 25 oP ae 


(Cw. PE). From this word fins most authorities have held that the 
Rhons i derived, Khons, bcoording 10 them, meaning the “Traveller” (Kaman, Hand 
rook af Eguptian Keligion, p. 12; Buvason, Religion und Mythologia, p. 859). This 
lea, though not very convincing, seemed to be supported by the spelling of the word 


wher thus jonrmeyest to thy meadows, when thou Tareat within: (the shadmw of) thy 4i-grove, and 
Fe tae ene eine west sarenr of the Vintage-god, do thou eanae the du ef Uns to mount up 
for ‘Kim tie Lis side, oven ay thie thy Aseey did mount up Sor thea” Jfaney hero, However, is 
fomition Tn is difficult, despite jin Asemciation with 4y, vo identify it with the word we dite dipmaaton: 
40 euch an early period it sshnie aluiost jnoredilile that the original moaning of the two diners in 
the compound conld havo beotte so olecared thas the Whole was treated aa a fominine o sau 0 ‘ka 
soding ef, [ub see my remarks on pp 248.0. = 


' The earliest instance, Lowover, of thin identification, #0 far os {4 om ters | er 
Gute firm the Lehreeariicter, - van BSCoTtan, id the one dleeady: 
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in the oldest example quoted, 1 2% , in which —. nét » forma the last 
syllable. But since wa now know beyond a doubt! that even in the Pyramid Tests, 
L& * ny-surt can be written — »&® nme (Pyr. 814¢), what woulll have seemed 
a very formidable objection to my theory disappears. 

Do the forms in which Khons is depicted im the temple reliefs also support this 
aninewhat startling sugrestion | 

He is generally represented in one of the two following giiises ; 


1, He has ai ordinary human boity, but a hawk's head, which is surmounted, a9 
id often that of Thoth by the mioon’s disk within a erescent (Fig. 1). 








92. He is depicted as a young prince (Fig. 2), in which case he wears the «ade- 
lock of hair and carries the usnal insignia of royalty, the whip and crook*; he ts 
clothed in the antiquated royal apparel*, which was, however, atill worn by the Pharaoh 
of the historic periods, in accordance with tradition, at. the sd-festival’; round his neck 
is a mui-t-necklaca; the weighted pendant of which hangs down his back’, 

The latter is the god's most ¢haracteristic form, and thos he is figured in the 
earliest existing representations. of him (4g, L, 2, m1, 15, 18), 

With regard to his position in the pantheon. 

He is the son of Amon au! Mut, and with them formed the Theban triad; 
Thebes indeed seems to have beet his original home, and here a great teorple, named 


' Sen BLaAcKWAN-GARDINER, Rac. Tren. XXXVI, liv. —F 
2 For the / mul ft. see Kens, Opfortan, p. 13. 


* See row Prastsa, Jie Reliefs com Sonnendeiligtum de Ratheres, p. 5, who rightly points out 
that itis in his capeolty of Hing, not af a desd god, that Osiria (ind other jgode as well) wear: this 
attire and carries these emblems 

4 Bee, for example, L, 0. mr, 36a, 400, 74 of. 

#' Of tha broad collar with perdant tassel worn by Osinia (eg, Monnar, Orircion, Pi. VIL) and 
by the king in Ad-festival array (L., 0, 01, 264, 74d. 
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“ House of Khons-in-Thebes Nefer-hotp" (Coampottion, Notices deseriptives H, pp, 223, 
226), was built for him by Ramesses [11 Before the New Kingdom he #eema to have 
been little. known, anyhow outside Upper Egypt'—the earliest certain mention of him 
(except as an element in proper hames) occurring in the above quoted passage in. the 
Gesprich einee Lelenamiiden, where he is closely associated with Thoth. Even in texts 
of the New Kingdom and late period* he seems to possess practically nu features or 
attributes peculiar to himeelf, these being nearly all borrowed fram the gods with 
whom he was identified; mz. Thoth, Hurus', Shuy', and Bo’, 

His idmwtification with these gods is quite explicable, As a moon-god he would 
of course be regarded as.a form of Thoth. Since the moon moreover is the feft eve 
of Horns (Svar, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, pp- 4—7), he was closely associated, anil 
finally identified with, that god His identification with Re, which came late in hia 
history, is explained by Serue (op at, p. 6, n, 2), Finally as son of Amon, whom 
the Theban priests identified with Re-Atam, he naturally assumed the role of Shu 
(BrvuescH, Religion wl Mythologie, p. 405). 

Jt was in his capacity of Khons-Horis, Khone-Re, that this god was assigned 
‘® hawk’s head. His real form, aa we have seen, is that of a handsome young prince, 
with the attribute mre Nefer-hotp—the only attribute, it would seam, save one 
other’ that he bears in his owp right, It is most siunificant that the inseriptions 
attached to Khona gud Khoa, contain no mythological allusions; In fact until the 
Ptolemaic peried ne stories seem to have been told abont him. He has derived all hia 
characteristics, exeept his royulty and his youth, from the gods with whom he wns 
idetitified His lack of individuality, his youth", his princely attributes, and his name 
Hnsw, all agree with my theory that he is the Pharaoh's placenta, the royal “twin,” 
majority of the Egyptian gods, conceived of as a person who had ones actually Heed 
on the earth, would account for the lack uf stories about Khons. Moreover he ja, as 
it were, the representative of all royal! placentae, and would, one imagines, have come 
info existence as a god wlien the real significance of the name h-vew had begun to 
fade, The time that this began to happen might well have been towards the end of 
the ATlth Dynasty, or the period between the XITth and XVIEth (cf the remarks of 
Kees, Opfertanz, p. 8), the vory time when the god Khons begins to come before our 
notice, The fact that the king could be said to have two placentue (see above pp. 245-4) 

' Seo pi 238, footnote 6, 

= 40 the very: Inte: Bentrosh atele (ica Reeseten, Meconds, tt, $ 49040) which deeuribbe im eee 
God ‘who cures \theen who are pomsesend with evil spirity, he in entillid Khona-the- Pian Mukantn : 
tutes (756 {|_2 f) 

hs Py stot, chee, Jn FE, §, , 72 i, 206: Tuscon OL ri ret tue tae 
PL COCEY. De See SER Mh TE 200, 208; Lasnoxe, Disiomarie dt Mitilogia Bgtvia, 

. eat, op. wt, 1, py. fl, B06, 218; Lakes Ine, cit. 

+ CHAMP, op: eli, py. 20, 811; Pouce, Jer. Aid ty Pe 155, do: Me Dike dail “Tisdenacwen dene: 
hifudn. 94 COM, | ie ‘ eircgel., pp. 188, 4 nay ie Sain Nae 

* CuaMr,. 07), al, Tl, pp. Zi, 22h, 

' See above, footiote 3, 
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as early as the Vith Dynasty, is w hint that the purely physical basis of the belief 
in the Pharaoh's twin had even then begun to be lost. sight of. 

But it might well be asked what possitle connection there coulil be between the 
Pharaoh's placenta and the moon, On this point, 4o far as I can ascertain, Egyptian 
records have nothing to say. In Roscor, The Baganda, p. 236, however, we learn that 
the King of Mganda’s imbilical cord-stump (= his placenta) was closely associated with 


the moon. “Once a month he (the Kimbugwe) carried the ‘Twin’ into the royal 


prestnee, and placed it before the king, who took it out of its wrappings of bark cloth 
and after inspecting it returned it to the Himbugwe, whe wrapped it wp and restored 
it to the temple, This was done at eath new moon; after the “Twin” had been taken 
to the King, it had 4 be eeposed in the doorway of tha temple for the moon to shine 
upin Zt (the italics are mine), and it was also anointed with butter.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


After this article had been printed, it was brought to my notice by a physician 
that wniovnlar twins have only one placenta’, and dre always of the same sex (ace for 
example EDEN, Manval of Midwifery, pp. 86-8, 3rd edition, 1908), Moreover it is 
these untowular twing; I was informed, that bear such « close, often indistinguishable, 
likeness to one another, 

The Egyptians may well have noticed that in the case of twins the single placenta 
comcided with identity im sex and appearance, This natural phenomenon, therefore, 
possibly accounts for such expressions as w* ir hw-f, nm wn hr hwef, an ky br hoof, 
ux hr hin my) (sce pp. 241-3), If so they are to be rendered (literally) "sole one 
upon his placenta,” "there is not one (a. beside himself) who ia upon his placenta,” 
“there ia not another upon his placenta," “sole one upon the placenta to him who is 
in the palace,"—the idiom originating in the fact that when o person tw not one of 
uniovular twine Gn which case there woulill be two children of the same sex and 
appearance upou «@ single placenta), hia exact (lieing)? counterpart does not exist, 
ig, he is & aniqne person (on twt-f, no enw). Eventually, by « uatural enough 
process, ir hw- came to mean little more than “like,” “as well a3," “besides,” 99 1s 
shown by examples nos Il, 12, and 13. 

If this suggestion is correct, it does not, I think, invalidate the explanation, given 
in the preceding pages of this article, of the use of vw in such connections as examples 
nos: 1 and 14, or what has been said aboot the twofold agpect of the placenta-ghost 
(pp. 235-41). 

The very close resemblance of the hieroglyph @ to a placenta, it might be noted, 
is well illustrated by figs 25, 47,on pp. 90, 87 of Epen’s above-quoted Manual of 
Midwifery. 


' Geually the umbilical cards are separate, but they are suucdinus fused at the insertion inte the 


7 * But the ghost of the placate would have leon fegurdad aw his emo} spirit! counterpart (aw 
above, p. 244, nm. 2). 


THE AA-HOUSE AND THE SERDAB 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, MLA. 


Avowa the oumerons Old Kingdom mastabas uncovered by Dy JUNKER in the 
course of his excavations in the Pyramid-field of Gizeh, during the season [M12-13, 
was one of rather unusual design, belonging to a courtier named Rawér, A. full 
description will be found im Junge, Vorleright ther die seile Grabung bei der 
Pyramided vom Gish vom 16 Dezember 1912 bis Marz 1912: pp. 10—13. FParulle! to 
Rawér's mastabn, on the east side of it, and so close as to leave only o narrow lane 
between them, lay a mastaba of somewhat earlier construction, The south wall of 
Raweérs mastaba was prolonged so as to join on to the south-west corner of this other 
muastaba (see fig. | im text), thus blocking one end of the lane. In the thickness of 
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A. d@lnuinha of Hawir. 8 Lane between dhe two mostabou. 
EB. The masiahe Irite to the sant ct ji, ao—b. Position of the tuseribed frieze, 
tL. aolt-room, oe, Offering. ‘. 
9. Serdab. !. feniab-equint, 


this conneeting wall is the serdab belonging to Rawar's mastaba, with the usual squint 
(eg Le, D, ii, Pls. 5, 25; Sremsporrr, Dus Grob des Ti, Pl.132) im the north side. 
Above the squint, forming. the frieze on the worth fice of the wall, waa an inscription 
in large avd deeply cut signe According to JUNKER, op. cif, p. IS, the ‘ingeription —_ 
conmsts of the titles of Rawer follow edd by lel het ki. “house of the ka” Joxver 


telle ua that the frieza was not in position when foond, but that it had fallen down 
and lay close to the wal! of the serdah, “ exactly beside the place where it had formerly 
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stood, so that there could be no doubt about the original position.” Since this inserip- 
tion was above the serdab-synint, JUNKER infers that " house of the ka” i the name 
for the serdab: he accordingly comes to the conclusion that MasreRo’s theory about 
the ku and its relntionahip with the statue is, after all, correct, 

Moner, however (see AZ, 52, p. 88), examined the insoribed blocks in question, 
which had been deposited in the Cairo Musemm, and found that in front of Rawér's 
title: and name was-a group of signs that JUNKER has not recorded in his Vorberieht. 
| sree hic . asin Ww eS = = | ia” 

The whole inscription Sectelit Pes johe le UL Eyes of the 
bu-house of the scribe of the king's records in tha presence, the king's acquaintance’, 
Rawer.” | 

It would appear, therefore, that the Egyptian name for the serdab-squint is “eyes: 
of the ba-house.” 

Morrr; on the contrary (1.7, 52, pp. 88-9), thinks that if “eyes of the 4a-house~ 
were the uame for the serdab-squint, the inscription would have been, not upon the 
frieze, which runs the whole length of the north side of the eerdeb, but around the 
squint itself Snrely this demands greater exactitude on the part of the ancient 
architect than one can reasonably expect ! i 

Mouser (rightly as I think) also holds Sremporer’s view (4.2, 48, pp. 154-5), 
that the Ae-house is the whole mortuary building, not one particular portion of it, 


He therefore argues that if by ao , “eyes of the ka-house,” the squint 


were meant, then the ka-honse would have to be the serdab, which, in his as in my 
opinion, it is not. He accordingly maintains that “eyes of the Au-louse” is nob the 
name for the gerdab-squint, lit for the serdab itself. _ 

Since writing that article, MoREr tins published in Comptes renclies, 1914, p. 535 ff, 
A most interesting and important text, tn |, 42 ff of which we read =:" These 4o-servants 
shall do their business in the matter of the little fumigation and every good thing 
appertaining thereto, (and) they shall not tarry sitting? in the &a-house.” Tt is quite 
obvions that here “Aa-hotuse” canno} mean “serdab” Indeed the serdab, apparentiy, 
could not ba entered when once it had been roofell over, and it was so small that no 
ka-servants would ever want to “ tarry sitting "40 it In short, this passage combined 
with one quoted by STempoRFY t AZ., 48, p. 155%, shows pretty clearly that the 
ka-house 1¢ nothing more or ives than the chamber, or collection of chambers, forming. 
the entire tomb-chapel. 

If we adopted the view, which Moret rejects, that the “eyes of the fv-house” 
ary the serdab-squint, would that necessarily involve our taking the Aa-house to be 
the serdab, which, in my opinion, it cannot be? 


1 Or perhaps “guardian af the ‘isd’ afterbirth” (wee Serie op. Boncnanvt, Groidendmal des 
Kimigs Saher’, ii, p TT) 
"This makes out think of the bench in tbe opon court of Mens’s tmnataba at Pendoreh {Perare, 


NA MPS BRS ETE At tate contin omy 


grave HL my be-houea” (Mona, Moe, MUR, Ty Py 77). 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, mr 43 
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» At this juncture it would be as well to reeull the fuet that the capstone of 
Amenemhét Trl's pyramid bas two eyes carved pon it (BREASTED, History af Egypt, 
fig. 24), anil that two eyes, painted or inlaid—often with the representation of a deor 
or of a “ fagnde-stole” (sea yAN GENNEP-JEQuien, Le Tissue 
aus Cartons, p. 27) beneath them—are frequently found upon 
the hearl-end of the left side? of Middle Kingdom. coffine— 
the part to which the face of the dead would be torned 
(ERMan, Handbook af Egyptian Religion, pp. 128-9; Junker, 
J.EA,1, p. 251). Similar eves are ‘also common on so-called 
false doors? and atelae, especially those of the periods of the 
Middle Kingdom and XVI[lth Dynasty (fig, 2 in text: 
VAN GENNEP-JEQUIER, op. cit, p. 54, fig. 85; Davies, Fin 
Theban Tombs. Pls: TIT, V. XX; Davies-Ganpmer, The Toms 
of Amenemhet, PL XXV, and ef Pl. XXVIL; Egyptian 
Stelae in the British Musewm, ij, Pl, 32, iii, Pl 20) In the 
tnb-chapel of Ukh-botp, son of Ukh-hotp and Heni the 
Middle, at Meir (BLACKMAN, Rook Tomhe of Meir, i, pp. 9, 
12, 13,17), there ore three pairs Of eyes upon the west 
wall, one to the north of the statue recess, and two to 
the sooth of it, The eyes, each pair of which is in a 
yellow rectangular enclosure, are placed in the middle of 
seenes depicting Ukh-hotp spearing fish and hurling his Fig. 2 
hoomering at wili-fowl; but they-clearly have no connection NG, 8 Me be 
with theee seones, There is also a pair of eyes on the Rock Tombs of Meir, p: Bh 
weet Wall of the state. recess’, 

The eyes on the pyramid cap-stope and the coffins wire mot protective, but, as 
we learn from) the inaeriptiod which Loonpaniee them on the ‘ap-stone and aldo on 
one coffin, enabled the dvad to see the light of day* (BREASTED, Development of Religion 
mul Thrught in Ancient Egypt, p. 73; Enwan, Hiindhoak of Eguptian Religion, p 128), 
I cannot help thinking, however, that the main object of the eyes on the weat. wail 
of Ukb-hotp’s tomb-chapel, and of those oy the false. doors and atelas, was to enable 
the decossed to look out of the apirit-workd into the tomnb-chapel §, exe all the vigitore 





| Somitimes on the dnterior (Lacay, Sarcophages autdricirs aw woupel Enonir iT bE seme 
times am tlie ester, surfase or. eit, Pla, AXIY, AXVU-IX). sie bo 

* In certain Vith Dynasty examples, «9, the sculptured filaw 
Freetotl faln doors bi) Aim Luria! olanber if Manas Mastaha, 
thomselves, one on wither flap (Perain Dewlerk Phe ot nil [1T}. 

"The tower half of the wall le ooops) by a “ facule-atate.” In the upper Lalf which in mur. 
moanted by a dvebw-friex, are the uenal seven rnaea of ‘detent, Above 4 Beas a of Ukh-hutp's 
wives myuatting on a mal, aud above them again, the tu eyes batinen. thie armbalé for Upper ja 
Lownr Faryyit 
Pus acted Words ¢f the bes are-—* The face of N. iy opmed, thet he may tehold the fac 
the Lord of the Horieoy when he sally seroxs the eky.” Gitrrrry was ‘evidentiy y ages pe intak 
two Hnaceptionn whey he wrote bis couteibutinn to Pirnre's Bandereh (wwe js, 43 of that work }, 

' Just ao thie ae! entitled the neoee to atier the touib-chaped (Daviee-Ganorwek, Thy 
Tom of AmenemAd, p74; Carawr, Cie Resi de Tomberny, }', XCIV : Masvimo, Poon of Swe 
Pf 253-4), 60 the “eyes” would permit lim te see inte i a ee 


our in the eult-room, nol tho 
the eyes aro oi the folding door 
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who entered it from time to time, and watch the progress of the funerary services 
periodically performed therein. Moker could surely raise no objection to calling euch 
eyes as these the “eyes of the tu-house” | 

The eyes seem generally to have been plactd where the presence of the deail was 
located in a special degree, They are on the coffins, becanse the coffin was the 
repository of the corpse; on the west wall of Ukh-hotp’s tomb-chapel, becanse the: 
abode of the dead was situated in the West; on the false doors and stelae, because in 
and about them the presence of the dead waa felt especially to reside’, In o mastaba 
the presence wonld natorally be located! in the serdab, for it contained the statue, tle 
substitute for the corpse. The wall of the serdab, therefore, is just the place where 
one would expect to find eyes. 

But apart from every other consideration, if we bear in mind, what Monrer accepts, 
but momentarily seems to have forgotten, that the s-house is the wiole tomb-chapel 
building, of which the serdab is bnt a small part, the only serions objection to the 
view that the eerdal-aquint is the “eyes of the ka-house” is removed’. The fact of 
the term “eyes of the Ha-house" being applied to the serdub-syuint does not imply 
that the serdab is the ku-house. The “eyes of the du-house” just happen to be placed 
in that part of the a-honse where the presence of the deceased wae especially lovated, 
ant, when the ka-honse was o mastuba, that part naturally enough would he the serdab. 

There are several good reasons for the serdab-wall being furnished with a slit 
instead of with a pair of sculptured or painted eyes, though these would, it is true, 
be all that the spirit would require to enable it to see into the tomb-chapel. But in: 
some of the periodical funerary services performed therein it was desirable for the 
decessed’s body, or its anbatitite the statue; to be in close proximity to, if not in 
actual contact with, the mystic implements and offerings of the mortuary priests, it 
was particularly important for the meense smoke to envelop the statu (4.2, 50, p, TLE). 
The serdab-squint would make the fumigation of the statue posible, and would allow 
the priests to make their magic passes close to its fine, before which the offerings 
could be held up in the manner prescribed (Masirno, Lo Tulle d'Offrandes, pp_ 11, 12), 
Again the squint would enable the priests and visitors 4 see the dead in bodily form, 


'The false door waa usally im the west wall of the cult-chamber (eg. SrznnOnF?, foe firad 
dea Ti, Pie. 45; 150, 140; Caranz, One Kuve de Tomboaur, Pl IX) As the deceased was tmagined 
to be behind tt, in the spirth-world, mummy of the perindical funerary coremonies took place in front 
of it (Daviee-Gaanrsen, op. cit, pp. 74,77. The deceased could be actually fimmaneot io bia tele, 
amd olferings wetw therefore lmought to it (Dayime-Ganrixea, op. ¢7/,, pp 90—100; cf, Byyption Stelas 
in Grit. Mus, ii, Pla 0, 18). 

i See Davise(Jagurees, op. at, pp 67-8 To whet lathe thie sibstitution could be carried 
appears froin the dontracte tude by Zefaihap with the pirtesls of Aniline and Upwiwet at Assit, for 
the inmitenanes of (uy cult of hiv four mtattied (Bakasrap, Records, i, $3 .035-93; In, Dacelopment of 
Beligion ond Thought in Ancient Egyp?, p. 259). Of theso statues, ane was placed im the temple 
af Anubis and one in the temple of Upwiwet, eo that Zefaihap might participate in the festivals of 
these gods, the third in, or near, his tomb-chapel, and the fourth ma garden. As we have reconthy 
foarnt, Zefaihnp's tomb at Asyat waa a cenolaph, bis corpse being burial hundreds of miles away in 
the Sudsn (Rerewm, 4.2, 62, p..43), ‘See alo Euuas, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, yp 134-6; 
Junnen, /.E.A., |, p. 253. 


1f, a4 how been suggnsted, the chject af the “eyes” wa to enable the dead to look nfo bis 
temb-chapel (hetiuss), we huve more reason than ever for enpporing the “eyes of the da-hoase” to 
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and this would give to all their actions a ‘reality that they would otherwise lack, 
Thus the serdab-squint would have served as “eyes” for the living no fess thon for 
the dead. : 

To chnch the whole matter, the Egyptian werd for serdab is aetually preven 
to us. 

dn the bottom register of the seenes on the east wall of one of the rooma in the 
tomb-chspe! of the youngest of the three Pepionkha at Mew (BLacKMAN, Rock Tombs 


of Mer, i, pp, 6, 10), there is o mutilated ‘scene: depicting a row of that vomarch’s 
CXIX, fig. 1), The explanatory inecription reads (I Oo A oh} Rl 


: ‘f 


tied WAKSHI eM, 


“Arrival (?) of the statues of the pomarch, treasurer, superintendent of the South, 
confidential friend, lector, superintendent of the priests, Heni the Black, at the statue- 
house.” That. pr-twt " atutne-house"" ia the word for serdah is proved conclusively by 
the following faci. When the scene was complete the statues faced, and were in cluse 
proximity to, the now destroyed: squint-hole belonping to the actual serdab of Pepionkh's 
tomiechapel, The floor of the serdab ix considerably lower than that of the room 
adjoining it, and what remains of the ceiling does not permit s man to stand uprigiit 
beneath it. That this chamber wae the settlah 15 ahown by the fach that ita walls ate 
covered with rows of representations of statues (PI. XXXEX, fig. 2), Each status ia de 
picted ns standing upon the usual pedestal, and has a name and title of Papionkh written 
in: front of it, 

After the serdab and the room adjoitiing it had ‘been decorated with  relieh, 
Fepionkh changed hit mind and replaced the serdab with a large room, the east and 
weat walla of which are coveted with remarkahle funerary scenes (BLACKMAN, Fook 
Tombs of Meir, i, p, 6). This alteration neveasitated the partiat deatraciion of tie 
serdab and the cutting of a door, which absorbed the squint?, through the’ lak ends 
of the reliefs-on the east wall of the outer room, Fortunately the greater portion of 
these ‘reliels is intact, including the right end of the bottont register (see Pl, XNNIX, 
fig. L), where the Egyptian name. for what archaeologists call the serdab is preserved, 

fhe we now koow definitely that the Egyptian name for the serdab, anyhow -in 
the Vith Dynasty, W ike pr-tiut “statoe-hotse,” and, at the aries time, ‘we liava ‘cod 
reasons for believing (a) that the syilint was: called thea" eyes of the dichous and 
(8) that “Au-house” was a term for the chamber. or group of chambers, forming he 
winh-chapel, | 3 








statnes (PL XX 


' As Caipiea bas pointed out ta mo, aother eligel nor dies (oF Bremponrr, Jes Grad ; 
Ma 62—70; Newnrney, Huss ffoaan, i, Pl XXIX) ie likely, ainowe there ii no tors Tile wine 
rapes for yualling. I thersfors suggest ane: the statqu have arrived at the statue-house and. have 
heon taken off the siodges, which have heag removed along with the ropes attachod vt bo then, | aa 
Eek re maria have oe n" sufficient opexing tw admit the statues, which, however, wert pot 
tear very large, TE ie y the Npining ‘wae mish enti y _ ‘ tunSOnEy Werk ees . 
firoesdows ofan ardinary eqnint. ena ae ) 9. oe: 
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Figs z. “STATUE-HOUSE” OOF PEPRONERH TRE YOUNGEST 





AN OMPHALOS FROM NAPATA 
‘By -F, Li. GRIFFITH, LA. 


Wrra Dr Rersxer’s kind permission « aketch, made froma photograph, ts here given 
of a remarkable Meroitic monument which he di- 
covered last year at Gebel Barkal, towarda the 
inner end of the great temple of Ammon. It 16 of 
suiistone and evidently of moderate size, Its 
conical shape is precisely that of the omphaloe at 
the oracle of Delphi, In a previona- note® I 
ventured to identify it with the nmbilicus-like figure 
of the god of the Qasie of Ammon which is recordedl 
ouly by Quintus Curtiua in the following descrip- 
tion -—" The thine which is worshipped asa god has 
not. the shape that artificers have usually apphed 
to the gods; its appearance ta most like an mmbilicos, 
and it is made of an (f) emerald and gems cemented 
together®”” But M. Dangssy had already discovered 
a strange sack-like form of Ammoti of Karnak with 
which he quite appropriately compared this deserip- 
tion of the Ammon in the Oasia*. 

Anyhow the present omphalos is Weigue from. Nulna an is probably to be «eon- 
nected with an oracle of Ammon, Perhaps the imitative Nubians took the idea from 
Delphi, The carved top is decorated as if with strings of beads or pendants, the sides 
aré sculptured with fignres of deities and two royal cartouches, and a band of upright 
lotus buds and Howers encircles the base, The cartouches contain an Egyptian prenomen 








= | Muhnéwél(?) ie. Amani-khanéwél(7), This makes a second 


Mervitic Nibmere®, there being already known an Amani-tenmémize with that prenomes 
in the shrine of Pyramid A 58 at Meroe’, The date of the monument would seem 
to be ronnd about A.n. 1. | 


1 Duseupers cx Sicum, Dict, dee dnny,, oe. Onrphualoa, * Journal wm, p. Fal. 
* Comrirs.ty, 7- * dongles da Servier dew Antiquitdy oo, 64, 
* Mer. Beer. i, 06.65, 67. 
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A STELE OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 
FROM THEBES 





By ALAN H. GARDINER, peat 


Ix Pl. XL is represented 4 typical, but rather scsenutatalls well carved, limestane 
siele of the Early Eighteenth Dynasty, discovered at Thebes by Lord Camwanvoy in: 
the season of 1018-14. Its exact provenance, Mr Carrer tells me, was the Mandars 
(see the map, Pl, XTX of this volume), where it was fonnd in the upper rubbish above 
Middle Kingdom and Tutermedinte pit-tombs, The owner was a “chief of the weavers 
of the God's wife, Abmice, (also) called Pesitir” who is depicted sitting, tozether with 
his spouse “the lady of the house, Thesh,” in front of a table of offerings; upon this 
libations are being poured by a lector-priest, whose name the sculptor has forgotten or 
omitted to elicit, for a blank space occurs where we should expect to fd it written. 
‘The supetseription reads:— | 





“Making libation and incomes and.all things good and pure, the lector-pricat =) 


Four and a half lines of text occupy the bottom of the stele, and give the usual 
funernry formiila :-— 


“A boon which the King gives to Osiria in front of the Weeterners, the great god; princa of 
elernity, that he may give offerings of bread and beer, oxen and geese, and all things good and pure 
given by heaven, oreated by earth and brought by Nile from his cavern, to the éa of the fady pits the 
house, Thesh, aml te the in of the ‘chief of - the Wea vars of the Chod's wife, Ameo, (niao)} called 
Pesiiir, it la her datighter (V.4. the danghter of Theali) who timed her onme to live; the lady of the 
house, Si” 


The stele, as it will be seen, is thoroughly typical of the period to which ‘it 
belong», an] presents n> abnormal features; however it merits the promilience given 
to it bere on account of its fine execution and the admirable composition of the 
relief. 


‘Joarwat of Egyptian 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 1915-1916: ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F, Lu, GRIFFITH, MA. 


Tae first place this year may well be given to Dr A. H. Ganpinen’s great 
discovery of an extremely early alphabet which corresponds in part to the ancient 
Semitic alphabet and brings us almost to the very origin of alphabetic writing, that 
woul which has attracted and baffled penerution after generation of seholara, It is 
appropriate to introduce the disesvery prominently in a review of Egyptology, fur 
though this alphabet ie not Egyptian it ia found on soil which belongs to Epypt, the 
insectiptions by which it is represented were dedicated in an: Egyptian shrine, and it 1s 
through Egyptian evidence that their age and to a certam extent their meuning are 
recognisable. 

Tho event of most inyportance to Egyptology itself iz the melancholy one of the 
denth of Gaston Masreno, Is ix sad to refeot that the name of MaspERo must now 
disappear at least for a time from the annals of coutemporary Exyptology, Of that 
gifted family the eldest, Henri Masrsro, after one promising work, published in 1905, 
on the Bal enees fiscus, turned away from Egypt to the Far East, where Georges, the 
zecond, ja winning distinction in the Civil Service of Indo-China; the youngest, Jean, 
fell is "eiotiin to the war last year im the first flower of his brilliant development} as an 
authority on Byzantine Egypt, and now Gaston their father has followed him quickly 
to the grave, full of honours awd with a rich record of work accomplished during 
half-n-century of devoted labour. 

In L’Kgyptologie, one of » series of brochures under the general heading La Science 
Frungaise, MASrERO lias given «4 a review of French work during his own period of 
activity beginning in 1867, the date of a similar report by his predecessor in the 
chair of CHAMPOLLION, the Vicomte Emmanuel 1 Rover. 

Professor Perate describes the yrowth and arrangement of the Egyptian Museum 
at University College, London, in an) illustrated article, Ane. Kg. 1915, 168. 

A. M. L{YTHGOE] sketches the policy of the Metropolitan “Waneuhs in regard to 
excavations etc, in Egypt during the war. Bull. Metr. Mus. x, 207, 

A work entitled Au Singt # dans TArahe Pétrée, by Léon Cant, professor in the 
theologies! faculty in the University of Neuchatel, ia the diary of a student's tour 
through the most interesting parts of the Sinai peninsuls, together with a discussion 
of the problems of the Exodus; It was. omginally published in the Anlletin de la 
Soctété nenchdtelloise de Géographse, t. xxut, and is reviewed by J&guier in Revue 
de thévlome ef do philosophy, No, 18, Jan—Avr, 1016, 
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Egypt of the Egyptians, by W, L. Batts, is an ncooant of the land and people 
by a former official in the department of agriculture, especially interesting in the 
deseription of the fellah and his agricultural operations; it ia illustrated by a few 
photographs of particular excellence, : : 
In Vournal, mm, 41, is an account of the proceedings affecting Egyptology in the 
Anthropological section of the British Association at Manchester, 115. 

Attention may be drawn to numeroua reviews of Egyptological journals and other 
publications in Ancient Egypt, many of which are no doubt from the pent of ite 
distinguished editor, Not all of these have been separately noted in the present 
Bibliography. 

EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS, 


Narata. Brief notice of Dr Retsnen's work at Gebel Barkal in 1915-16, 
Journ, rt, 220. . 
| Kerma. <A further report from Dr Reisyer on this extremely interesting ate 
gives his results and conclusions down to the end of the season 1914-15.. Throughout 
the Middle Kingdom Kermsa was the residence of an Egyptian governor; here the 
local arts of the potter, ete, uuder Egyptian encouragement or in the hands of 
Egyptian workmen attained an extraordinsrily bigh degree of excellence without at all 
losing their peculiar character: similarly, enlarging on o native fashion, when the 
governor died he was buried in a hnge ciredlar tamulus, at which multitudes of cattle 
were sacrificed, and numbers of natives were strangled and interred with suitabie 
equipnent. The only purely Egyptian features in the burial wer some statues and 
inscriptions and alabaster vessels and such like imported from Egypt. Straiige bo say 
clazed ware was in abundant nee at this time at Kerma, and like almost everything 
wise on the site had been made on the spot, there being endless relics wf the factories 
for it. Gold was freely wsed; ita source may have been as far off aw the alluvial 
deposite on the border of Abyssinia. All this prosperity came to an end im the 
Hyksos penod, when the Egyptian fortress was overwhelmed and the whole settlement 
bart and abandoned. Boston Mus. Bulletin, xm, 71; ef. Ane Bg. 1916, 86, 

Daksa. The Report for 1000-10 of the Archaeoluyical Surpey of Nubia by (C. M. 
Virrn ie devoted entirely te the archaeological results of the excavations in the town 
and cemeteries of Dakka. In the town fortress buildings nud Wine stores of the. 
Roman period were brought to light. with inscribed ostraca in Greek and demotie 
with ove in Merottic; a fair number of pieces of Meroitic ware occurred along with 
the Romand-Egyptian. and the “X-growp" ware which is chiractenstic of the 
Dhxtecaschoenus, Dakks may be said to mark the northernmost limit of Mervitic 
influence in such remains, though Meroitie graffiti are found as fur aa Philan The 
(hristian remaine at Dakka are unimportant; on the other hand the earlier cemeteries 
interest. The Introduction gives an interesting discussion of the periods. represantad 
and acute suggestions to explain the extraordinary historical gwps which are seen here 
an elsewhere in Lower Nubia 

Osos Report on improvements and repairs at the temple (cleared and restored 
by pe MORGAN twenty years earlier), in the course of which objects ranging from 
Dyn. XVOU to the Coptic period were found. Barsaytt, Ann, dw Serr. XV, 16%. 
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Secosp CAatTARAcT, Somers CLARKE deserilies the fortresses of the Second 
Cataract, ten in number, from Buhen to Semna, illostrating his memoir by plans 
made chiefly in 1899, and a reconstruction of the fort.at Semna, Journal, of, 155; 
this ceay is followed by # note on the fortress of Gazirat el Malik (Uronarti), by 
RK. Douglas Wetis, with plan, i. 180, a similar note om the temple in the fortress of 
Moergisse (Matiika) of it appeared in 1892, by Major H. Gi, Lyons, #5. 182, and 
commentary on a list of names of seventeen Nubian fortresses from m» papyrus of the 
Middle Kingdom by Dr Ganninen, th I84 

Note on Orie Bares’ work for Harvard at Abia. Journal, im, 210. 

THeses Accounts of the last work undertaken by the late Mr Theodore AE Davis 
are printed by the Metropolitan Museum in ite Bulletin — 

Tn 108 Mr Averor, excavating for Mr Davis, had penetrated down long corridors 
in the tomb of Siptah as far ax the eecind chamber, hut stopped the work owing to 
its dangerous conditiun In 1912, as no fall had tnken place, Mr Davis: resumed, 
with Mr Buxton supermtending, and m two seasons completed the clearmnce, finding 

a corridor with an abandoned extension to the side, and at the end the large burl 
alacsber Mest of the excavation was very difficult, being driven through consolidated 
roibbisli formed by falls of the roof and mud washad in; but the buria! clamber waa 
found to be only partially filled. Here lay « magnificent sarcophagis of ros granite, 
nearly complete, in the form of « cartouche, with a group of the royal mummy between 
Jsia ond Nephthys sculptured iv high relief on the cover. Notling elee was found, 
except some alabaster ushabtis, limestone jarstoppers and 4 few fragmenta Bull, Mesr. 
Afws. Xt, 13. | 

In January, 19153, Burros moved Mr Davis’ workmen to the #o-called “palace” 
of Ramesses IT, immediately south of the temple of Medinet Habu. The brick walle 
for the most part had been destroyed, but a series of stone remains were disclosed, 
revealing two great halls with three thrones (one of which was flanked by fine 
columns), some bath rooms, ete, also remains of glazed tiles. for mlaying. Burrow 
ingoests that the building was erected for some ceremotial purpose and not as an 
ordinary residence for the king. It ia much to be hoped that the systematic excavation 
of tho site, so excellently begun, may be resumed. Jh. x1, LOZ. 

Mackay reports im detail for 1914-14 on the exceedingly important work of 
conservation which is being carried out by him im the Theban necropolis mt: hee 
expense of Mr Robert Monn, Aan, dw Serv. XIv, 54. 

Howard Canten describes the tomb of Amenhotp I and Qneen Alimesneferteri 
discovered in 1914 in the excavutions of the Earl of Cansarvor. The tomb was cut 
in a remote wady whioh opens itito the valley near the Bibin el Molik; unfortunately 
it had been completely plundered out, but it is of great interest as the prototype of 
the royal tombs of the New Kingdom; a plan of the tomb with figures of the 
antiquitics discovered is given, as well as a plan of the mortuary chapel in the Nile 
valley, «/ournal, m1, 147. 

N. de G. Davies describes the work done in the Thetan necropolia in 1014-15 
for the Tytus fund; Plans of several important tombs were secured by complete 
clearances, aid copies and tracings of wall paintings were made, The well-known tomly of 
Nekht yielded an unexpected treasure in a beantiful and well- preserved statuette of the 
owner funfortunately sinew Jost in the as Avwhic], ull Motr. Aus. x, 228 (illustrated): 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, tt. “44 
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EVELYN-Waire reports on the work of the main New York expeilition in 1OT-15, 
which ineladed the elearance of three tombe of various: ages, but wae ohiely devoted. 


to continuing the excavations at the Palace of Amenhotp ITI, begun im 1910-12, 
The foundations of a second building, resembling that of the king, Lut on o smaller 
scale, are planned ‘and deseribel: Jb. X, 250. iene =!” 
The work in 1015-10 is briefly described by N..de G. Davies, principally the 
clearance of the toml) of Puimre and the excavation of the remainder*of the XIth 
Dynasty Biraba, partly explored by Lond Oannanvos. Jonrmal, 1, 21Q0 
 ‘Barsasty describes difficnlt bat snecessfnl repairs at the templa of Qurna 
accomplished in blie two seasons 1910-11 and 1913, Ann du Sere XV, 48 | 
LeGnatn has cleared the sonthermmeat pylon of Karnak, constructed partly of 
blocks fram the Aton temple of Amenhotp TV. The door was built, or at Jeast 
decorated, by Harmais (Horembheb), On the door ary restomtion inseriptiond of 
Petubsstis amd of another king whose cartouche has been usurped by Psammetichos. [. 
The colosai in front bear the nome of Ramesses IT hut were erected by Harmais; at 
the base of the eastern one stood four crouched statues of eeribes, two of which 
represented Amenhotp son of Hapa, the other two Pramesee son of Sety, The latter 
personage beare-among other titles that of “heir of the two lands,” and ia evidently the 
prince whe afterwards ascendod the throne as Ramesses I and founded the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, The inscriptions on the laps of all these statues were much worn, apparently 
by the pious. touch of endless visitors. All the texts and monuments in these 
xceedingly tuteresting finds are fully discussed by Lecratx. inn, du Serv. Ziv, 1A. 
Aerpos Clearances in the ruined first court of the Sety temple have revealed 
colonnade at the back and the pylun in front. The inseriptions incline a Ist of 
princes and princesses, sons andl daughters of Rumeses 1, and texts of Mineptuh. 
{erenvex, Ann. du Serr. xi, 195, —— 
Photographs with archivectural and other notes of the temple of Ramesses TL by 
the Inte My Hugh Staswvs, edited by Mise M.A. Mrrenay, Ane, Eg, 1016, 121. 


Beiatisn (on the opposite side of the Nile from Abydos) Brief report of 


exenvations in & eeinetery Of Dyn, XVII and of pan-grave age, with figures of some 

of the most important objects from the pan-graves, including a beautiful “bag of 

elephant hair. Wartxwriont, Journal, 1, 202. 
Tira, Meth, QsEh EL AMARNA, ele Report at excavations with inacriptions ete,, 


inchtding on p. RF oa list furnished by Scuwetnrcnry of seeds out of two model 


granaries frum totnhe of Dyn, XTL Kamat, alan. du Sere, xiv, 46. KaMan reports 
that Said Bey KitastansA hus given a museum to Minyoh furnished with objects’ from 
recent excavations. In the district; publislies: Cuptic remains from uw cemetery at 
Manqabad north of Asyut; inscriptions and antiquities from an Old Kingdom cemetery 
ai ‘Kl Atamne behinil Manfalut; objects. of various periods from the cemetery of Sherifa 
west of Beni Husin and north of Asyut; late antiquities from a cemetery at Titalin, 
conth of Quatyn; late coffins etc. from the aonth end of Muir Ana. du Serv. xv, 117. 

Since 1911 [ have neylected to make « aystermitic examination of the Comptes 
Renlus of the Académie des Inscriptions and now nota the following — ch 

Tuxt Hixcavations ina lunge cametery of Dyn. XVITI—E&X, which had long been 
give over to tfficial and’ onrecordod piumlermag, the tombs originally with square 
suporstruotures and still containing great satemphagi of granite ur limestone belunging 
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to the priests eto.of Hermopolis Magna; remains of a temple of Aton; cemetery of 
Dyn XXVI BR. Werte, Comptes Rendus de [Acad 1912, 454 

Zaover Ei Matyiris. ‘The Kum el Abmar was a Roman town of well-built 
hoses, the lower vaults of which are still preserved and are more or less free, from 
nibbiah, They cover & tasive structure, which appears to have heen a step pyramid. 
Writ, Compiles Rendus, 1012, 458; of Journal, 1 259. 

Arvin, eto. A Ptolemaic tomb painted and insoribed, ete (MAcKaY); examination 
of the stone dam: at Wadi Gerrain near Henwas, first described by ScHWEINFURTH, 
now dated by pottery in workmen's dwellings to Dyn. TII—IV (Mackay); cemetertes 
of Karr Awan (close to the great cemetery at Tarkhan of the First Dynasty) with 
burials of Dyna. IN—VI, and X—XI, also ceinetery and remains. of temple of 
Dyn. XXV. (Mackay and Wartswaicnt); Roman camp ot Shourafa, apparently Seenas 
Mandras, with grived aid omany emall antiquities (ENGELBACH); all in’ PeTark. and 
Mackay, Heliopolis Kafr Ammar and Shurafa; reviewed by Gairerra, Journal, m1, M41, 
where it pointed out that the capital af the XXIst some of Upper Egypt waa ut 
or near Kafr Ammar and was represented in Greek times by Axardwe. 

Lisut, Llustrated acconnt of the remarkable discoveries in 1914 at the South 
Pyramid (ef, Journdl, 1, 226), Lyrucon, Aue yg. 1015, 145, 

Meupnis, Part of a building of Mineptal found at Mitrahine, the walla of crude 
brick originally frescoed, the roof supported by two columns with inscriptions milaid 
in fayevee, which 1 alse found on the stone doorways. Enoar, Ann. du Sern, xv, 97. 

Account of the removal of the large mastaba of Perneb (Dyn. V) from Sakkara 
in 1913, now re-erectedl in ane of the halls of the Metropolitan Museum, It 1s 54 feet 
long, 40 wide and 18 high, Bull. Metr, Mus, x1, 32 

Baport of aystematic clearances on the site of Memphis by the Eckley B. COKE 
expedition for the Philadelphia Museum in 1015. Fisher, Philadelphia Museum 
Journal, vi, reprinted in our Journal, tH, 45) ef Pere, bh p. 61, Ane By, UNS, 
191, as to the claims of the British School to the site 

Gizen. Excavations for Bostun, 1911-13, in the cemetery west of the Pyramid of 
Gheops, resulting in « clussification of mastabas acoording té structure aud age: they 
inclide oased moastabas, with core of massive blocka nr of rubble, and those built with 
walls afterwards filled by rubble, “The mya) cenistery came to an end with the end 
of the Fourth Dynasty and the priestly and official cemetery gradually fell mito 
disuse during the time of Pepy i, Lhirengh the dissipation of the endowments of the 
Fourth Dynasty or their diversion to other uses” ‘Tivteresting finds were made of 
stelac, atatues, “spare heads” to replace the injured mummy or statue, and Lola, 
Inaule the quarry for the Third Pyramid, to the south of its temple, & cematery of 
maustabas and rock-cut tombs of tliat aga was cleared, but was found to have been 
completely plundered. Ryisver and Fiswer, Ana. du Serv, xt, 227, 

In 1914-15 the Eckley B, Coxr Expedition of the Philadelphis Muscum working 
in part of the Boston concession found an altar with the names af Klufa Khafro 
and Dadefre, and an offerme chamber of the Old Kingdom, the vault of which was 
built of brick with interlocking jointe TFisuer, Philadelphia Musewm Journal; v1, 
reprinted Journal, tH, 49. 

Aev Roasn: <A report by M: LAcAv, very encouraging for its actentiie tone, of 
the work of the Cairo Inatitute during 1912-15. An tnmense series of absolutely 

34—2 
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dated pottery, including saucer lamps, has been obtained from the temple of Dadofre's 
prramul A cemetiry a mile to the north contains graves of Dyn, TT with contracted 
burials in wooden cottins accompanied by stone vases, and of Dyn. TV with extemled 
burials ih cofims but no antiqnities, Moat important of all, close to the village, are 
roastabas of Dyno. TV and others of Tiyn. Tl, one of which was excavated and showed 
subsidiury tombs belomging to it, each of ‘which had been labelled with the bare ome 
of the owner; within were splendiil meus in hard stone and other antiquities. Comptes 
Rtendus de U Acad, 1913, 518. 

Heviorens, The whole surface according to the exarcination in 1911-12 shows 
no occupation after the Saite period, Various monuments and plans of fortifications 
were obtained. Prraie, Heliopolis Kafr Awmur and Shurafa. | 
 Prnosiom and const land eastward, ‘Notes on the cemeteries and antiquities ms 
far as El Arich; including a weight of Nekhtnebf from Pelusium. Crtnat, Rec. de 
Trav, XXXVI, 33: The archaeology of the coast between El Arish and Rafa the 
boundary of Egypt on the route t Syria. This: unrecorded region was guanded in 
Roman times by a chain of forte within sight of exch other; a large establishment at 
one of these fortresses contained bathe; a remarkable mosaic pavement, and remains of 
statuary. Jo, Ann, du Sern xv, 1h 

Kom ee Hisw (capital of the third nome in the Western Delta), Sculptured 
tomb of a priest of the Middle Kingdom found in 1910 near the site af the temple: 
in the rubbish was the head of « fine statue in the style now. attributed to 
Amenemhat (iL, deseribed by Epcan, who suggests that the site ia that of Gynsecopulis. 
Musee Eayptien, Wt, 54: review! by Ganviver, Journal, m, 145, _ 

ALEXANDRIA Discovery of tombs near the grouids of the Sporting Club, 
Jowrsal, tr, 61, | 

Pararroxitm (Merea Matruh) Excavations on an island in the lagoon which 
represenis the eastern part of the ancient harbour; Cypriots ware was found which ih 
coujlinetion with certain Egyptian evidence may indicate a Semitic settlement at the 
pot. Bares, PALA, xxxvu, 201, 





PuRLICATIONS oF Texts 

(a) Prom sites te Egunt, ete. 

Lowen Nupia. BiLackman’s Temple of Derr reviewed by Part, Journal, mt. 63 
and his Temple of Bigeh reviewed by Hans, ib; | et 

Aswan. The first part of 4 systematic description of the tombs, begin ning with 
the double tomb of Mekhu and Sabu Bissing, Ann, du Seri xv L ne6 i alae 

Hv. Block of Tiberius: Kncan, Ani du Sere. cam. 9840S” 

Tunes Davies auld Gaapmen, The tomb of Amenemidt reviewed. by P 
Joapaad Sue: af Amenemhét previewed by Peer, 

KanNak. Duplicate texts of Ramesses II and Ramesses TIL, the latter tong: 
known, the former recenstructal from sciltered Ibicks -at the Hypostyle Hall They 
ae principally of a hymn to Ammon put isto the month of Woasit, goddess of 
MTEL represstitiug all the Hathor-goddesses as pi rtnkers in ih sr ip ap ; mod 
Lechain, dan, du Serv, xv, 278, BI SNE Somers 

Math. dock tombs of Meir, Part ut, by BLACKMAN, contains the fall record of 
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another of the remarkable Twelfth Dynasty tombs, that of Wkh-hotp, son of Ukli- 
hetp ond Mersi Part 11 waa reviewed Ano, Bg. 116, 45; Part tr, i 88, 

Kama deserthbes his new tomb of Dyn, VI, of Pepi-ankli the Middle, found im 
1915. The fanerary pits were inscribed and contained the coffins of the owner and 
his wile, and in a kind of serdab at the entrance stood » group of the same reir. 
Ann. du Serv. xv_ 209. 

Daneuce Block of Ramesses II at Danawich. Enoar, Ann. du Serv. Xt, 254. 

From the following sites in Lowen Eoyrr Enaar poblishes: inscriptions, slnn. du 
Sern, x0, 277 s— 

Henioronis. Blocks of Ramesses ITE found in cutting a desp drainage trench: 
block of Teo 

Aruuints. Inscription of Apries, 

Teneinen (Kum abu Billu). Tnseription of Ramesses IL; Danessy’s identifica- 
tion of the site with Herodotus’ Atarbechis is confirmed by the discovery of a cattle 
eometery. 

Tent, ‘Tenm.en (south of Dekernes and east of Mansura)’a block naming (siri- 
has: For various reasons quoted by Mr Epaar the site is evidently that of the 
ancient Renuti, 

Mexpes, Block of Neferites [. 

Kom Save Razig (between Abu Kebir and Vaqus), Biocks of Set 1. 

BeLats, Block of Nekhtharheb. 

(b) From Micsewms, ete. 

Camo. A new part of Lo Musés Egyptien (11, 2) contains four new fragments 
af the Palermo stone of early aonals and. ite congeners, one of which may have come 
from the site of Memphis, another from maar Minyeh. They are desembed by 
GCavraee.. The largest i of almost equal size to the original fragment, but the m- 
scription upon tt is much worn. It shows remains of a series of predynastic kings of 
Upper Egypt (corresponding to those of Lower Egypt on the original fmyment), 
ani valuable evidence for the early dynasties. Reviewed by Gartrnen, Journal, tt, 
143, who asks for a more thorough eclition, Discussion of the extent of the text, ete, 
by Pereié with diagram of restoration, and photograph of # small additional fragment 
in his 6wy ‘collection, wine, Ag, TO16, T4- 

Ritual af the Opening of the Mouth on a papyrus from Abnsir ef Meteq, DAREssY, 
Ann, dw Serv. x01, 257. Stela from Shurafa dated in year 10 of Oaorkon I, stelis 
probably from Bubastis giving for the first time the fall protocel of Sheshong Iv, 
atela from Bubastie of m king who may be Pemou (Pinar), vd, 0 xv, M40; a 
damaged mosament found by Naviile at Tell ef Maskhuta (Pithom) is of early work- 
manship, probably Hyksos, but altered and instribed by Seti I, id., db. 250, 

Stela of Dyn. XEX with wloration of Tety, one of severnl from the pyramid 
temple of that king. BansaNTt, Awn. du Serv. xml, 255, 

Miscellaneous inscribed monuments and fragments preserved at the French 
Institute. Gacroize, Bull. de (Inst; Fr. xu, 126. One of these has simce been 
ingeniously restored wid translated by Monet, who shows that it probably belongs to 
the vizier Zau of Dyn. VI and must have been found at Abydos, Comptes Rendus 
de Acad. 1914, 551. 
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MaARsern.es, Continuation of the inseriptiona in the museum. Muspent, Ree, de 
Trae, XXXVil; 1 | | 

Bertin. Two more parts of the inscriptions, containing the texts on stelue, sar 
cophagi, emaller antiyuities, ete, of the New Kingdom (Dyn, XVII—XXTV), edited by 
Rorper, ldgypt, Jnschriften ais den kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, vi, vi. | 

Ushabti of about the Saite period with cartouche Re-Herakht-senb (f}). WarksziNs., 
Or. Jat-@mt. XVI, 268, of. ib, 550 where SrincELBEnG suggests the reading Har- 
machis. 

Statue of Hor, « priest of Ammon at Thebes under Osorkon EL with interesting 
geiealocy, Whesainse), Or. Lit-#eit, Avi, B53. 

Lerpex. A new volume of the official publication of the Museum devoted ta 
the stone monuments of the Saite Graeco-Roman and Coptic periods, with a supple- 
iInentary plate to Purp ty of blocks from the tomb of Horemheb at Sagqqara, by 
Hoesen. Beschreibung der Aogyptischen Sammlung des Nisderlandischen Reichsmuseuma 
der Alterthiimer in Leden, Bd vio; reviewed by Grireira, Journal, rit: 142. 

MancuesrEer. Prer's Stela of Sebeb-tha, reviewed by Ganmixen, Man, 1916, 
bo, TF. 

(¢) Miscellaneous, 

Long chapter, numbered xc, of the Middle Kingdom coffin texts Laca,. Reo de 
Tray, XXxXvU, 137. | 

Text and translation by Gravow of the very important spell or ‘chapter’ xvn 
of the Book of the Dead, distinguishing the versions (texts and glosses) of the Middlis 
Kingdom, New Kingdom and fate times, » most valuable beginning in the aciantifie 
treatment of the texts of the Book of the Dead. Religiose Urkunden, Heft £, in Srerm- 
porrr's Urkunden des Aegyplischen Alterthums, 

Inscription of Dyn, Voor later from Upper Egypt, that has perished ainca the 
copy waa made, regarding the possessions of the deceased. Danessy, Ann, du Sari xy, 
207, Wooden panels inscribed for-a chief priest of Amman LT prant-mes af Dyn, AVITL 
Lronain, Ann. du Serv, xv, 6p, _ 

Transcript of a magical papyrus, Salt 825 in the British Museum, giving mythical 
origins of drugs, ate, of a fragment of a Middle Kingdom literary papyrus in Moscow, 
and some formulae of ushabtis, Turarerr, Eqyptologiteskie somyeths in Bullet of 
the Petrograd [imperial Acailemy of Sciences 1910. | | 

(¢) Hieratio. Ganpiner edits the famous Carnarvon tablet of Kamimi and the 
Hyksos with fuil commentary and extmets the meaning from this difficult text with 
the greatest success’ It is apparently the copy of a stela of the time, relating Kamost's 
determination to attack the Semitic invaders (against the advice of lis nobles whe 
counselled» peaceful and defensive poticy), followed by his capture uf Nefiny in 
Middle Egypt. Possibly thie complete stela had reearled further progress ey the 
operation; tn any case it is clenr that this was the beginning of the movement which 
Kamosis successor Almost carried to a triumphant conclusion. Jowrnal, 11, Gh: 

(¢) Demat, ete. SPieckLnEss has published copies, given. to him some years arp 
by Learaty, of over three lundred grattiti in the quarries of Gebel Silsileh, Many. 
consist simply af a design or eymbol, the purpose of which is not aa yot fully explained : 
some have eonndered these to be mason’s marks, but SPregeLaenAG prefers to see in them: 
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“\edication marks," since most can be interpreted ‘as religious emblems. The grafitt 
in demotic and Greek (the latter dealt with by Pretsioxe) date almost exclusively from 
the Roman. period and particularly from the reigns of Angustis and Tiberius. The 
deJieations ‘are to various deities, notably to Mout the god of Hermouthia in ove 
qtiarry and to # certain Paklimesen, perhaps « canonised quarryman, in another. 
Puemtase uni Sprecennens, Aegypliche und Greohiache Fnachriften und Graglits 
aus den Steiniyrichen «des Cebol Silsite. 

Pacsimile und transcript of a now demotic-Greek bilingual sale from Socnopseus, 
thé prasis in fair condition, of the second year of Caligula, together with corrected 
transcripts of the Greek of two others alreudy published in the Demotic Papyri. 
Jousxson, MARTIN sud Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyr iu the Joka Rylanda 
Library, 1, Pi. 22: (a few demotic words also on Pl. 10, third year of Titus), pp. 172— 
18s, 419, 

(f) Greek. J. Maspeno publishes Greek inscriptions found by Baraize in the 
approach to the monumental wate of Denderal, See de Trav. xxxvul, 13. 

Greek inseriptions from Aswan, Tell ‘Imai, Coptes and Terenuthis. Epoar, Ann. 
du Serv. x¥, LOS. 

Restoration éf an inscription in Alexandria (nos. 67 + 169 of Baecwia Catalogue) 
recording criminal carclesmess of certain guards in the necropolia of Alexamdina. 
S. de Ricer, Comptes Rendus de Acad. 1916, 165, 


HIsToRY 


Jeéguren's Histoire de [a Civilisation Eoquyptienne, reviewed by SELIGMAN, Mav, 1915, 
no, 8. 

A. E: Gosse, The Civilisation of the Ancient Egyptians, reviewed Ane. Ky. LOL6, 44. 

Lady Titarp writes on the Soldiers of Ancient Eyypt, Jourwal, 1, 220, 

On the title "king's scrthe.” Masprro, Aec. de Trae, XEXVIT, 52, | 

A bronze cylinder seal from Mitrahina bears the Horus-name Sekhem-khaw whioh 
ocoura also on two senlings, one of them indieating the Fifth Dynasty inter than 
Neferarkare: Presumably Neferkiay 15 Shepseskare of the list of Saqqara. DaRessy, 
Ana. du Serr, xv, 94 [but ch BurcHanpr und Pieper, Handbuch, no, 67). 

The excellent work done by the New York Expedinon ts illustrated by WisLocn's 
able study of the Theban necropolis Hider the Fleventli and ‘Twelfth Dynasties. For the 
Eleventh Dynasty the writer distinguishes three perotls: (1) period of local Theban 
(not Hermonthite) monarchs whose power spread over Upper Egypt to Elephantine, 
(2) establishment of » kingdom in Upper Egypt anit war mgcELnst Heracleoptis, (3) role 
overall Egypt. Mr West co-ordinates the seathered aud extremely imperfect records 
of discovery at Thebes with the help of bir own observations on the «pot. Small 
pyramids at Dra‘ abu ‘| Naga which had been hitherts attributed ta the Middle Kimgdom 
are found to belong i reality to the Engiteenth and ‘Twenty-sixth Dynasties The 
great portico tombs Cneluding the Firiba) of the early Autef rulers are successively 
located surrounded by the tomls of their nobles; the vast Mewthotp temple pyramud 
and sepulchte at Dear el Bahan form one mit with ita avenue leading straight from 
the river in the direction of the early city at Karnak, and a second avenve aml temple 
dite, of the same character but uncompleted, are pointed out as probably dis to 
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Sankhkere. The Twelfth Dynasty kings removed their residence to Lisht.and reverted to 
the Memphite type of bunal. Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang. xxxu, 1, reviewed Ame, 
By, 1916, 82, Journal, 11, 60, | | | 

KR. Wert, having finished analysing the documents which relate to the period 
between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasty, endeavours to reconstract the 
history and chronology, Ho divides the period into 

(1) The break np of the Egyptian mouarchy, about 25 years, | 

(2) Eyypt peaceably divided; progress of the principality of Thebes andor the 
Antefs and Sebekemsafs—abont 100 years, 

(3) Wars for onification; Theban hegemony of Sebekhotp, ste, followed by the 
victory of Lower Egypt (Hyksos, ete,.)\—ghout 100 pears, 

(4) Recovery and definite triumph of Thebes—about 25 years to the reign of 
Ahmosi. | 

This gives about 250 years in all, But Wein is disposed to accept the 208 
‘years or less’ required by the Sothic dates 

Passing on (o the later documents, he brings out his view that it was a political 
and traditional distortion of the facta which made the victory of Thebes Appear aa a 
trinmph of natives over impious foreigners For some ‘reasdn! as yet unexplained 
Africanus extended the traditional chronology by cresting new dynasties MITT and 
XVI, which sccording to Wait. ought to disappear altogether from the history. Journ. 
dls, x1 Sér, tome vi, lt. 

SETHE, who has edited four volumes of the Inscriptions | of Dyn. XVIII in the 
Urkunden des Acguyptischen Alterthums (of which Sreiponr? is the genural editor), 
has now isaned the first part of the Deutsch section containing translations with potes 
of the texte dontained jn the first volume. These extend from: the reign of Amosis 1 to 
the beginning of the joint reign of Hatshepsut ag senior partner with Thutmosis [1 

Danessy describes the coffin of Akhenston, discovered in Mr Th. Davis’ excava- 
tions, showing that it liad been made origiually for Queen Taia and the inscriptions 
altered The eanopie vases from the tomb he considers to represent Tutankhiamou. 
Ltall, dle U'Inat. Fr. x1, 145. | | 

OF the elaborate work by H. Gacrwien, Le Liere dee pine d Egypte, toro more 
volumes have appeared In the Mémoires de U' Institut Franguis @archéologie Orientule, 
Tome 11, i two livraisons, covers the period from Dyn. XTX to Dyn: XXIV, and Tome rv 
continues wilh Uke rule in Egypt of the Ethiopian Dyno. XXV and its Sliccesaurs it 
Ethiopia, Dyno. XXVE, the native and. foreign rulers of the Pordan period, and the 
Macedonian Empire of Alexander and his immediate SLOCERSONE, | 

Perere looks upon the queen's ame Kem in Dyn, XX1P as a title rather than 
& uame and cnrinusly compares the tise of the Arabic Lerimeh as a designation of 
a princes, Ane, Ey, 1916, 70. pat 

Kd. Meven fakes: the nocazion of Spmuxtaera’s publication of the “Demotic 
Chronicle” to review the evidence for the hixtory of the Persian period in Epypt. 
Aegyptische Dokumente uve der Pergerzeit in Sitch, Pr. Akad, 18t3, 287. - 


CEoGHaPsry, 


A very interesting report by Covyar-Barrnoux on work Upon a topographical 
and archaeological map of the Isthmus of Suez Hie researches go to prove that 
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there was no change in the relative positions of the Red Sea ai Suez and the Bitter 
Lakes until the cutting of the Canal flooded thé marshes of the latter. Bull. de [Just. By. 
Sér v, vii, 129, | 


Forgias Renarions, 

In The Migrations of Early Oulire Te G, Elliot Sart argues that mimmifica- 
tion and other religious practices in various parta Of the world did not sriviuate 
independently at many centres but spread from one source, namely Egypt; reviewed 
by W. A. R.-Rovers, Jowrnal, m, 256. In an article entitled The Injluence of Ancient 
Egyptian Civilisation in the Bust and wm Amerioa priited in Bulletin of tha John 
Rylands Librury, Manchester, 1, p. 48, the same writer quotes some extraordinary 
parallels between Egyptian and Central American sculptured designs in connexion 
with architecture, especially the winged disc witli serpents over the lintel of sun-temples 
According ‘to him they are links mm a chain which proves that Egyptian ideas belonging to 
the time of the New Kingilom were apread exstward all over the world by Phoenician 
and post-Phoenicinn trdere and seekers for gold, beginning in the eighth cantury 
Bc. Reviewed by H. Banroun, Journal, ut, 225, and [by Pereim), Anc. Ay. 1916, 
141. See also Elliot Ssorra’s eummary of this theory in Journal Manoh. Or. Soe. 
1914-15, 55. 

D. G, Hocarta, The Ancient East, reviewed by L. W. E1xo, Journal, 0, 255. 

Aegeen, Asia Miner, ete. 

Hatt's Aegon Archawology reviewed by NavinLe, fev, Arch. Ser. ¥, 1, Sh. 

Philistine sword in the British Museum from Bat Davin near Gos, of a type 
sean im the hands of Shardans warriors in. Egyptian sculptures O.. Ro Hart and 
M. Burcnanot, Pros. Sow Ant, Ser, 1, XXVU, 127. | 

Eeany on the northern peoples of the sea in the. reigns of Ramesses I] and 
Minephtah, written in 1909 by the late T, Saorensxt and published after his death 
in Cricow in 1912, now translated into French from Polish. Any, du Sery, xv, 49. 

J. Lo Mynes, Handbook of the Cesnola collection of Antiquities from Cyprus 
reviewed by L. W. Kina, Journal, tn, 66, 

In an article on Gyges Husisc refers to the Liydinn king's relations with Psam- 
metichia Or. [it-Zeitwnig, XVI, 219. 

LeGRAtN collects names of Diya. XX VI compounded with the aame of a goddess 
Shaldidi, otherwise unknown, and suggests an lonian or Carian origm for it. Ann, 
du Serv. XV, 284. 


Mesopotaman, Syria, Samites, 

Kine's A Mistery of Babylon, from the foundation of the- Monarchy tll the Parsian 
Conquest, reviewed by A. R. Hatt, Journal, 1m, 68. 

A. H, Ganorser, after briefly hut critically reviewmg tha diffarent theoriea that 
have been advocated for the Grigin of the Semitic and Greek alphabets, concludes 
that the evidence points to the alphabet being Semitic in origin and based on acrophonio 
picture signs. He then brings forward w series of twelve brief nou-Egyptian inscriptions 
written with pieture signs which were found by Perrm along with Egyptian insurip- 
tiona in and about the temple of Hathor af Serkbdt el Khadlem-in the mineregion of 
Sinai in four of these, if not more, GARDINER recogiives the Semitic word Ba‘alat 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. mm. a 
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“the Lady” written on the acrophonic principle and evidently applicable to THathor 
The inscriptions appear to be written in alphabet of a tmoterate fiumber of signs; 
their date musth be either Dyn. XVII or (4s Dr Gaxnixer himeslf is inclined to 
think) the Middla Kingdom. Dr Ganpixen considers that they belong net to the 
nomad inhabitants of Sinai but to civilised Synans working with the Epyptians, and 
that their alphabet was one of several allie! alphabets (based on Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing) from which the “Phoenician” alphabet was wlhimataly derived, Journal, of, 1 
Dr CowLey, consulting with Prof. Sayce, accepts GanDiNen’s reading of the word 
Bo'alat and shows that even the small and imperfect immterial af present availahile 
is suggestive of some further readings, #0 that progress in its deciplermeut i+ dertain 
if only etter examples of the script can be found, 15. 17, Masreno explains the share 
of the two Lenonmanrs in the theory of the derivation of the Phoeniaan alphabet 
from Egyptian, the senior Uharles Lenouwant alone having a real claim to it, i, 
141). 

Tn a valuable paper on the Korly Relations of Egypt and Asia Peet quotes 
ant] eriticises documents from the earliest times down to the end of Dyn. AIT 
showing how the Hyksos domination ia to some extent paralleled by an early Semitic 
tovasion in the period of weaknoss following the Sixth Dynasty. The recovery of 
Egypt under the Middle Kingtlom was however followed by the normal defensive 
policy against Asia, unlike the offensive which ensued on the retreat of the Hykses. 
Journal Manch, Or. Soc, 1914-15, 37. 

D. Paron has issued the first volume of Egyption Records of Travel in Western 
Ama, consisting of a transliteration of the texts sign by sign followed by an onlinary 
transliteration and translation, with bibliographies, commentary, ete. 'T'lie’ period 
covered is fivim the earllest times to the end of the Hyksos period ; reviewed by 
Haut, Joarnal,. tn, 64, by Miss Mongar. Ano. Hg. 1016, 81, 

Kxuprzon's edition of Die eo Amarna’ Tafeln ia now completed by the-issue of 
the final juts’ (16—17), containing remainder of the Glossary, lists of Canaanite, 
Egyptian awl Hittite or Mitunni words, indexes of personal, eeograpkwal and divine 
nai, and final corrections of the notes hy Kyunrzoy, Eaenina and Wren, a 

SATCE translates one of the tablets discovered in 1014 by the Gernmn excavators at 
Toll ol Atmarna and published recently by Scunogeper, It is remarkabte as being 
in the style uf tablets of Hittite orygin tnd contains an important legend of the early 
Babylonian king Sargon of Agude. Proc, S$. -Bibl, Aved: XXRVH, 297. . 

Notes on the tablets of El Amarnu: SCHROEDER, Or EZ. xvi, 201. 325: A 
ie used a8 on abbreviation of Amana, La Ammon, in a lotter of Aziru, td. th S86. 

Hooxacken’s Une Communauté Judéo-Araméenne oh fléphantind reviewed by 
AL Witt sr ases, .Jenpeyal, tt, 261. ’ ; 

Cownky republishes fragments of an Aramaic papyrus of the Ptolimaie period 
after reatmsging them, and writes now on two Ssfrach from Elephantine, inven 
hunvitig heen presented by Sarco to the Rialleian Library, Proc, Soc. Bibl.-Arniy XXXVI, 
S17. Facsimile of an Aramuic oatracon of Ptolenimic age at Strassburg containing 
part of an ascent, Linztiansc!, Eph. -~ Sem, Epig. 101, 203. 

Prof, NAVIMLEY argues that the references w Ierae! anil Palestine on the Minepbtah 
sive do. Bot imply that Almephtah warred there but only that the: ftontior ‘on tbe 
Syrian side, owing to variona political gvents, wos secure, Journal, i 195. The 
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sauie authority suggests that the name of a “merchant Qeuna” is a popular etymology 
for the Semitic Kana‘ni in the sense of “merchant”; points ont that Eg. Theku “Suceoth ” 
inay mean“ yustore” pecording to some African ropes aol holds that Eg, Adim is 
Etham, not Edom. Proc. Soc, Bibl, Arch xxxvu, 

HA. compares Chinese womb sculptures belonging to the early centuries A.D, 
with Egyptian of on earlier period, and suggests that the Egyptian tomb-seenea may 
have actually iuflusiced Chinese in those times through traders aod ambassadors, 
Jowrnal, m1, 38. 


Oric Bates destribea with Ulustrationa some archaic graves at Marsa Matruli 
(Paravtoninm) which introduces us to a new type of hand-made pottery accompanied 
by stone vases of good workmanship, which must be looked upon as Ancient Libyan, 
Prof, Perm appends to the article iliustrations of some rare shapes of stone vases 
purchased by him st different times and apparently belonging to the same civilisation, 
Ano, Eg. 1915, 158. 

In his presidential Address to the Anthropological Section of the Britzah Association in 
‘Sept 1915 at Manchester Prof. C. .G. Stii6maN gave an interesting accownt of the 
Angli-Byyptisn Sudan, dealing expecially with the urchaeological remains in the south 
and the influence of Egypt on the negro and negroil tribes of Africa He pointe 
out how litthe has been done as yet for the anthropological working of this vast field. 


PHILOGLOGY, 


Grammar, Masprno, after promising to give the result of many years of observation 
on matters connected with Egyptian grammar, begine an Jntroduction a& U'dtude de fa 
phondtique Egyptienne, the section now published) touching the consonants properly 
«culled, and illnstrating their values by vast numbers of transcriptions im cuneiform, 
Hebrew, Greek, ete, and by their Coptic equivalents Reo, de Trav XXXvuL, 147, 
The same: scholar snggests that the feminine termination ¢ t dertvel from analogy 
with the radical tof mwt “mother,” j, 16, considers the name Apries a survival 

into Saite times of the pronunciation ma, ueual in Dyn. XVIN—XIX for the name 
of the sun-god, ih. 111, compares the treatment of mu-re in Usimare = Oonpiavéveg with 
thut of Merwl in Marfovdus, if. 146; and ingeniously explains the eurious form Muwepives 
of the name Menkaure by Herodotus haying included in it the expression rin-f “ his 
name” “called,” us osed by his dragoman in telling the story, 10. 202. 

 Wocubulary. In the Sitewagsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 1015, 849, Prof 
KuMan reports that the working up of the material of the Dictionary carried on by 
himself and Grarow bas passed thé middle point. 

Hdition® of Texts, ote, De GARDINER'’s commentary on Sinnhe which appeared Ln 
instalments in the Ree de Trae, from 1910 onwards bas beon retssued with important 
adilitions as a separate publication, Notes on the Story af Sinule, 

The Papyrus Magique Harris (hieroglyphic transenpt commentary and tratislation) 
hy Erust AKMAR, couyprising vol. xx of Sphine, 

Palueography.. Manestania's Le Heritures Egyptieunes et TAntiquitd classique 
reviewed by Masreno, Rev. Crit. LXxx, 5, 
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Pret quotes a very eiviking instance of the group (ada) explained by Ganpinen to 
mean “ interpreter,” Proc. Sec. Bibl. Arch xxxvu, 224, anil Jfquien ex plaing the word- 
sign which expresses it as representing a costume named ~ (ui), oh. 240, 

A hieroglyph occurrmg in the Old Kingdom decrees of Koptos, resembling © and 
interpreted as hin artisan,” Monet, Comptes Rendus de CAcad, 1916, 140, | 

Merete Guirerrii essays to tread the Mersitic numerals, comparing them with 
Egyptian forme (the classes of units, tens, hundreds and thousands respectively, are far 
the most part readily distinguishable, and several numerals can be more closely deter. 
mined); points out the word artabe in Meroitin: identifies the symbol for a by com parison 
with demotic graffiti; discusses a family of governors of the Dodecaschoenus-frontier, 
who were also star-priests and astronomers, recorded in demotic:and Merottio inaoriptions ; 
ports out some dates in figures on Meroitio monuments, Journal, i, 22: gives an 
accound of the progress of decipherment since 1912, with # long discussion of the cot 
flicting evidence regarding the yowel-notstion; the age of the inscriptions appears to 
range from the First Century 6.0. to the Third Century aw, id. 111, 

Murenor’s die moderne Sprachforachuny. in Afrika; published In 1910, kas been 
translated by the Bantu scholar, Miss A. Wenner, uniler the tithe An Introduction to 
the Study of African Loanguages; reviewed by B, Z. S[ertaman], Man 1916, no. 22 
Mises Wknsen has also written wn interesting little volume; The Language-Families of 
Afrioa, following on the recent work of Menor and WESTERMANN; five familice 
aré distinguisbed, the isvlating Sida: languages, the agglitinatiye Bantu, the infloxional 
Hatitic, the Buchman group with clicks, and the Semitic, 

Dr de Lacy O'Leany has printed at Bristol a brochure on the Oharasteristics of 
the Hamitio Languages, pointing out the grammutieal elements which are commen to 
the Semitic and Haniitic | 


RELIGION: 





In reviewing the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Socis ), 1914- 
15 [Prrate)] especially criticises Rarys-Dayin's eupport of G. Fovcant’s view that 
Eyyptian religion should be studied as the type of religions, on tho ground that little 
is really known abont the Egyptian religion, and that it is necessary to interpret its 
records by living protices and beliefs which ean only be observed amongst modern 
tations, ine, £9, 1916, 89, | 

Batnecombe Guxx truishites a puimber of documents containing the expression of 
“ personal religion und dependence «i the deity, widely different from the formal 
hymns and the vitoal af benehting the god and receiving benefite in return GUNS 
ean trace the phenomenon only in the texts of Dyn. XIX, mostly emanating from & 
group of artisans in the neeropolia of Thebes, Goutrary to the opinion of Barastep 
he considers that ip hud little to do with the heresy of Akhenaten; it may: rather 
represent the normal attitude of the common people at all times; Ending expresaie 
however only amungst the peouliarly situated worker in the great necropolis he rr can 
& separate life from the inhabitants of the ordinary towns and villages of Egypt 
Journal, TW. 31, as i 

In a long and important review of N. de G. Davegs and A. IL Garpixen's Tomb 
af Arenomie?, Muspern neishs er the Magical character throughout of ie representations 
in the tombs and deals with tho question of offerings to the dead. Flee. Crit. UXEX, Sl, | 
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 _ Bhacewan diccussing the weekly libations to the dead offered by women in modern 
Nubia (a custom contrary to Muhammedan ideas) traces them back to decndal libations 
attributed to Ista at the gmve of Osiris in the Grneeo-Roman age at’ Philae, and these 
again to devailal offerings as far back a: the Old Kingdom, fourncl, m1, 31. 

Dagkssy, taking the view that the Egyptians looked upon the heavens a4 more 
or less aw replica of Egypt, seeks in the snecession of symbolical figures or gent on the 
celestial maps or zoiiacs of the Graeco-Roman temples to find correspondences with 
the deities of the great cities and nomes of Egypt from south to worth Bulletin de 
PInet. Frang. x11, 1. 

F. W. Reap describes and analyses the ancient Egyptian calendars of lucky and 
unlucky days, The earliest known calendar of the ‘Twelfth Dynasty is very simple 
and is intended for any mouth, and the days are merely “bai” or “good.” Two are 
from the New Kingdom (Dyn. XIX, XX), one being for the very uupropitions epage- 
menal days; these contain refereuces to mythological legends, Lastly, there iv a aewly 
published ealendar of Incky and unlucky days in the British Museum, complete for a 
whole year, but without annotations. Proce. Soc. Bibl, Arch. xxxvur. 19. | 

Articles relating to Egypt in Hasrinas! Encyclopesdia of Religion and Kthics, 
vol. vit, ure Live and Death (Egyptian) by Garvisen, Light and Darkness (Egyptian) 
by Caticxstank, Literature (Egyptian) by Barste, Lotus (Egyptian) by PeTais, Love 
(Semitic and Egyptian) by Pavoy, Magic (Egyptian) by Ganpiner, Manetlio by DBArkTE, 
Marriage (Egyptian) by Gaierrrn. 

In Rosonen'’s Lexikon d. Gr, Rom. Mythologie is a very elaborate article on Tofenet 
by Rogengr ; Tchonemyseos at El Khargeh is treated by Hoven. 

KEES comments on a long series of deities nm the chapel of Sokan belonging to 
Seti's temple at: Abydos; these deities are chielly Mumphite aul many of them are 
recoymizable in titles of the priests of Memphis under the Old Kingdom. They appear 
to be treated es forms of Ptah; their occurrence here seems to be part of the reaction 
against Aklenaton’s monotheism displayed in Sets temple. Rec. de Trav. xxxVI1, 57. 

On traces of the cult of Bubsastis in Italy, Boussac, Ree, de Trav, xxxvu, 28, 

GAnpiNeR writes -a bref but full monograph on the god Hik, i.e. “Magic,” at one 
uf a aeries of deities personifying ideas, Proc, Svc, Pibl. Arch. xxxvu, 253; follows it 
np with « similar monograph ou the pam of demes Hu, which he tterpreta nob as 
“Taste” or * Food” but as “ Authoritative utterance,” and Sia “ Understanding ”: the 
Great Sphinx bears. the former name, ih, SExVIII, 49, 83; and publishes a late ahawably 
figure Deatiny the curious combination of names Petehik, ie. “ Gift of Hik,” bern of 
Setyerboni; Le. “Averting the Evil Eye,” . 120. 

Tkquize after distinguishing the hieroglyph of the panthers bead ba from that 
of the lion's head peh, shows that the name of the god Bes ja not derived from the 
panther akin, An examination of early instances demonstrates that Bes represented a 
maskel dancer; ao ales Touetia was tot an animal goddess but an elaborately got-up 
medicine woman, J&quien ald» suggesta that there is evidence of the soul having been 
represented in the Middle Kingdom by @ female, and that certain foreign-louking 
femaly figures which he supposes to have come from tombs, indicate that the iden 
was foreign, perhaps Syrian, Meo, de Prov: xxxvoi, Ls, 

Reprint of an article by ScuweinFuRTa t CUmechiu, Sept. 1913; giving reasons 
for identifying the animal of Seth with the Budanese ardear? or ant-bear, ‘The animal 
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of Seth has been the snbject of many identifications, hut sone with such good reason 
as this, Awe. da Serr, xin, 272. 

‘Learars teats of the worship of Mont in the neighbourhood af Thehos—tho 
temple of Mont at Karnnk; the temple and worship Of Mont at Kum Madu (Medamit, 
Rusiris?) and at Tod (Tuphium), « long acerunt with many interesting documents 
regarding the sacred bulls, ote. Bull, de tInet, Froang, xit, Ti, | | 

Quoting classical authors, papyri and other Greek and Latin sources, Towrain shows 
that the cult of Apis at Memphis continued util late in the fuurth century, probably until 
Theodosius’ edict abolishing paganism in 391. Le Musduy, ttme Sér ¢, 13. 

Bates proposes to derive the name of Osiris from a Libyan root meaning “ ald,” 
connecting it with the. North African ecorn-apirits who are frequently styled “old man,” 
"orandmather,” ete. Jourwal, a, 207, 

A doctrinal dissertation in the University of Chicago, Horus in Me Pyramid Texts, 
by T. G, ALLEN, coutama an elabormte classified list of references to\the god; they 
are quoted in translation or summarised and many of them are yery striking and im- 
portant. This valtiable conspectus terminates with au index to all the oecurraives of 
divine names in the Pyramida | 

Elaborate study of the stela of Horus on the Crocodiles with fall translation, 
taking GOLENIscuErYe Wetternich-stele as the standard text Moner, Rev de [list, 
d. Kel. txxu, 213. | 

A certo woolen statnetie of mother nnd child of the third century, thought to 
represen) cither the Virgin and Child or Isis and Horus, is neither deity nor doll, but 
& votive figure. CG, EB Bow, Ano. £y. 1015, 154, 


SCUENCR, ANTHROPOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. ETc 


The human skulls found in the cemetery at Shuma (Roman gerrsioa) ken dieaiee 
by D, E. Derky wi Perate’s Heliopolis Kafr Ammar and Sharafa, - oa 
f oie the pean sid ap aud the Ethiopians, discussing the chatacterstics 
af the “Bthiopian” mice of mankind to which the predvnastic Movntians aunear te have 
belonged. GrcFraba-RuagErr, Men, 1916. no. hi yhastic Evyptians appear tO have 
The ash-troe which furnuhed wood aud ungueuts, and has often been. identified 
with ceday or acacia, i» in reality juniper. Docnos, Ann, dw Serv. xiv. L i 
A liquid found inde p mall ancient vesse! helonging to the: Department ot 
Antiquities at Cairo showed traces of an aromatic nil Pontanp, Aun, du Sere, x11, 258, 
A summary of Perate’s lecture on the Metals in Aneent ys van pean cs 
p sie is peed in Journal Manch. Or; Soc, 1914-15, 10, a : 
emer CLAREE explaine the method employed in: aplitt ae Sige, 
for the Aswan dam ‘by meang of wedge-holes 1 Sbecvorian eitgiee then dae 
fg. 1916, 110; note by Mrs Broapwoop on the method employed by the natives, in 
Mysore in splitting blocks anil posts of granite, with remurks ie steraee sri 
On an noystial emblem borne by a birth-goddess at Dér ol Bahari, in the light 
uf beliefs and practices connected with the nmbilioul cord ubserved by Roscox umong 
tho Baganda, Biackman, Journal, m1, 199, | ‘_ 
Modern camel-stick of the form of the ancient uassceptry 4, apparently used 
by the Ma"was tribe worth of the Quejr rond, Sutasas, Journal, tf, 127 ‘2" 
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The inst edition of Maspeno'y Contes populuives de U Egypte Ancienne, bas been 
transiated by Mrs A. S. Jowns ander the title Popular Stores of Ancient Baypt, with 
oorrestions and adiitiona by the author, 

Botssac comments on Hdt, 1, 15, according to which the sources of the Nile: 
owed north and south from between two mountains, Crophi aiid Mophi, lying between 
Syene and Elephantine. Bisstxg and others have aeggested that a strong back-current, 
felt on the left hank for about 100 kilometres above the cataract, was the ultimate: 
ermind of this assertion, and Bovssac quotes an oddress given by the divan of Carr 
to General Menou, which speake of Shellal (the eataract or the village above it) “ where 
the Nile has its source. Comptes rendus de CAcud. 1014, 29, more fully in Ree, de 
Trav. XXXxVUL, 25. 

In the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy 1115 (p. 876) SpReGELNERG announces: 
a discovery of great interest, A long but fragmentary demotic papyrus at Leyden ties 
been famous for many years past ag containing » version of the fable of the Lion and 
the Mouse, Spmcenrenc has vow found in the myth of the Sun’s Eye, treated by 
Juxken ou) Sere, the key to the curious assemblage of philosophical conversations, 
fables and fragments of narrative contained in the papyrus. Aocording ta the myth, 
the Eye of Te, having assumed the shape of a cat or lion, departed im wrath from) her 
father’s court and from Egypt to live apart in the south-eastern degert; afler # time 
Re, yearning for his danghier's return, despatched to her the persuasive Thoth m the 
form of an wpe, and she was eventually brought home amid great rejoicings. In the 
Leyden papyrus an * Ethiopian cat” and a “ little dog-ape “ represent the fierce goddess 
and the eloquent god Their eneounters are the framework for all kinds. of amnging 
and edifying passages, The papyrus may by dated in the first: or second century A.D,, 
and the story bears marks af having been composed tn Helleuistic times =SPIEGELBERG 
shows reason for believing that it was intended for dramatic recitation, A new trane- 
lution of the fable of the Lion and the Mouse is appended to the esay, The vocabulary 
of the papyrus is exceptionally rich. and the edition of the text which. SrinsELAeno 
promises will be eagerly awaited by students of demotio, 


Law. 


Monet translates anil comments on a onrious inscription of the period between 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms, describing the creation, of a property by © private 
person. Comptes Rendus de t Acad. 1915, 308. 

Miss Mirnnay argues that the principle of tustrilinea! descent, preserved especially 
in royal fhenilies, originated a aystem af marriages within the family, not only in 
Dyn. XVIE and in the Ptolemaic house, hut also outside Egypt m the royal house of 
Tudeh and even among the early Roman Emperors, although ancient historians generally 
nisupderabood or nt least misinterprete| the principle. Journ. Anthe, Inet, XL, “07. 
Peer completes his paper on the Mayer papyri by translating the second papyrus, 


which contains part of a confession About the robbery of a king's tomb, Journal, 11, 204, 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 

In the Cairo Catalogue there has appeared a further instalment of M4spRno's 
Surcophages dex epoques Pevenne ot Ptolémamigne (tome 1, fase. 2) coitaining descriptions 
of the sarcophagi of Ankhhapi, Zeho son of Ahmast and Zilorpto, and photographs of 
these and of the sarcophagus of the dwarf Zeho. Subsequently Gairraren hes shown 
that the important sarcophagus of Zihorpto, excavated by QUIBELL ut Saqqura, was 
originally found before 1855 by Huser, the Anstrian consul-generml, Soon after ite 
discovery the inscription was partly published by Bavoscu onder the impression that 
the sarcophagus had been transported to Vienna. ‘I'he ushabti from the tomb, now 
identified by Gauriier, were in fact taken to Miramar ani thence were recently 
transferred to Vienna with the rest of the Archduke's Egyptian colleetion, Byll. da 
Einat. Fr. X01, 53, These ushabti are of importance; being definitely dated to the 
téth year of the last of the native kings. 

Persie having arranged hia extensive collections at Uhiversity College, London, uss 
published a brief Handbook of Egyptian Antiquities collected by Professor Flinders 
Petrie for the ase of visitars to the museum. 

Three more parts ($—5) of WreszinsKrs Atias zur Altasgyptischen Kulturgeschiohte 
have appeared, reviewed by MOtier, OLZ, xvny, 378, Grrevira, Journal, mt, 224, anil 
ati conaillerable length by Eaman in Deuteche Jiteraterzeitung, xxxvu, 825, Prof, 
Eewas, it may be noted, makes complimentary reference to the efforts of the BS 
Expl. F. “Archaeological Survey” and to the eplendid facsimiles of N. de G. Davies, 

Mackar publishes the scenes on a wall in 4 newly dissovered tomb of Dyn. XVIIT 
at Drah abu'l Naga, the other wall of which, bearing the nume of the owner, was 
destroyed by the natives before it could be copied, They include the cultivation of 
the vine by foreign (1) gardeners and, still more interesting and important, the twisting 
of ropes, apparently oud of papyrus fibre as mentioned by Herodotus (Hdt. vu, $4). 
The process is depicted tomether with the towls employed for in; and the scene. is 
excellently illustrated ly 1a photograph of rope-making (with polo-fibre or halfa-prass) 
by modin fellahin, dowrnad, 1, 135, | 

Comparing the head of Rahotp with that of an unnamed princess whom the 
finder, Dr Reraxen, descrilied as negroid, Perare considers tho lutter only alighely: 
prognathons, nok negroul, Ane My 1916, 45. 

Antiquities in the collection of the late J. H. Cocunaxe, including a polished 
stone adze, unportant ushabti, ete. Gnarrrra, Journal, tr, 193: | 

Hypocephalus of stucevéd linen and a fine New Kingdom ushabti of alabaster. 
Nasp, Proc, Sov, Bill, Arch. xxxviu. 35. 

Account of the Gorrings collection, including bronze figures of Egyptian deities 
and bronze etatuette of » Ptolemaio king attributed to Ptolemy and Lathyrux Merrogi, 
Aine, Bg. 1916, 49, 08 th. B58. =” _ ae 

Wisiock, deacribmg a newly opened room in the Egyptian section of the Metro- 
pelitan Museotn, figures 4 very remarkable statuette of a man riding a horse bareharked : 
the borsé iv coloured black with white tail and thin white lines curiously diaper 
ower the body, head! and lege, reminding one of tho artificial ornametitation ot aes in 
the Nile vulley at the present day, The style of the statuette shows that it belougs 
to the earliest period in which horses were known In Egypt, about Dru, XVI Bull 
Meir. Mua, x1, 54. | | 
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Tha Architecture of Ancient Egypt, by E. Bewt, is a brief description of the chief 
architectural ynonumente in historical order with numerous plang and illustrations; in 


an appendix is a translation of Lepsius’ paper Ueber einige aegyptisole Kunstformen und 
thre. Entuickelung. Reviewed by R, 8, War, Jowrnal, 111, 66. 

SeuiomaN publishes an ivory comb representing Thouers, of ptedynastic or early 
dynasti¢ age. Ano, 8g, 1016, 53. 

Three plaques in carnelian avd aard, bearing religious designa of Amenhotp and 
Tain, in the collection of the Earl of Cannanvos from Thebes, finely reproduced 
in colour, Journal, uw, 78. 

Mrs GRENre.t. publishes the scaraba in the collection of Lord CGaENFELL, ine. 
Ey. 1916, 22, those preserved at Queen's College, Oxford, which probably belonged once 
to Benzont, Journal, 1, 217, and many searabs ou which the 4a is prominent, feo, 
de Trav, xxxvu, 17. 

[Pern] Ane, £9, 1016, 44 and GARDINER, Journal, tt, 148, review A. EB. Kaxteurr, 
Amentet, an accownt af the Gods Amuleta and Scarabs of the Ancient Egyptians, a manual 
for collectors. 

While the predynastic cloths from Gizeh wore made of rhamie fibre (see Labyrinth, 
p- 6) the First Dynasty cloths from Tarkhan were of fax fibre. Minaiey in Perrins 
Heliopolis Kafr Atamar avd Shurgfa. 

An elaborate and finely illustrated memoir on card weaving in Ancient Egypt 
by A. van Gennep and G. Tiquien, te tiseage aus cartona et son whitsotion décora~ 
tine dans ULyypte ancieune; reviewed by [Perare] Anc Eq.-1916, 139 and by Gairrrrs, 
Journal, mi, 223. 

In a fine volume Les portraite dAntinod au Musee Guimet, E. GUIMET give’ a 
brief account of the annual growth of the eollactions from Antinoe and a description 
of the portraits moulded in. plaster and painted on wood and lineu, The photographic 
illustrations, both plain snd coloured, are numerous, and. beside the portrnite figure 
magnificetit embroideries in wool and sill and other remains. 

A: Rewrace finishes his article on Jortrante gréeo-Eg yptiens, in the course of which 
he cites some portraits on wood from Theadelptia which date from the period of 
Diocletian. Rev. Arch. v Sée. bo ou, 2 

Supplementary note towards interpretation of the stamped mud balls from Abydos 
aa symbolising contracts for the upkeep of the tomb. PEET, Journal, 11, 253. 

Four clay balls containing hunven heir from # grave at Kabun of about Dyn. XX. 
Miss CrompTos, Journal, ri, 128. | 

A propos of Purnie's rte and Crafts, p 140, VERNTER makes the interesting 
statement that in the jewellery of the First and ‘Twelfth Dynasties glass waa employed 
independantly of any glazing base, cecurring a6 imitation ‘tunquoise of « more lasting 
character than the natural material; and whils admitting that most of the work in 
the principal vase is repoussde, and that the bosses decorating the others have been 
moulded and then applied; also that contrary t Peruie’s assertion (pp, 106-7) drawn 
wire was frequently employed in the early jewellery. Bull, de (Inst. Py. x1. 35. 

Fragments of firtes from Meroé, of the hombye type, invented at Thebes in Boeotia 
abont 800he. They were made of bronze and ivory in joints with revolving rings to 
shut off the holes of an inner tube. YL. Sovrucare, Journal Hell, Soc. RXAV. Te. 
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coins, (2) Roman taken curretioy, (3) probably aa the last but of different style for 
Alexandria only; also (4) seal impressions, (5) amulets, MILNE, Ane. Ko. 1016, La: 

Ptolemaic seal impressions in clay from Bidfa in the Ontario Museum, of Greek 
type. Miuwe, Journal Hell, Soc. Sxxvi, 87; the corresponding Egyptian specimens 
having been yrublished by Miss Murray in Zeits. £ aeg: Spr. for 1907, | 

Graeco-Roman bronze head from Xois, m the Museum of Alexandria, with notes 
by Orvorp and Sir H. H. Jonxsron, Ane Ey. 116, 144, 7 

Qo the mint at Alexandria in the reign of Diocletian. Minne, Journal, 11, 207. 

Breceia’s Aleznadrea ad Avgiplum, (futde de fa Ville ancieane & moderne et du 
Musee Gréco-Romain, reviewed Anc. Eg. 1915, 188. 

T. E Peer describes Primetine Stone buildings i Stnai—(1) the nawdmis or hee- 
hive tomba in which remains of prehistoric character have been found, (2) the tomb. 
circles generally enclosing cists, aa to the contents of which very little information is 
forthcoming, and (%) hut-cireles. Aan, 1015, no. 87, 


Leatlen tokens from Memphis, classified as (1) fraudulent imitations of Ptolemaic 


Prasoval. 


Egyptology has lost it most commanding figure in Gaston Masreno, from 1&8] 
to 1886 und again from 1859 to 1914 Director-General of the Service des Anliquités 
de ‘Egypte, io Paris holder of the chair which was crentad for CHAMPOLLION at the 
College de France, and finally Perpetual Secretary of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, Born in 1846, Gaston Camille Charles. MasrEero began to produce 
Egyptologieal works in 1567, and continued without: cessation in tpite of bis heavy 
ainministrative duties till his fast days He died aot a sitting of the Académie on 
June 30,1916. Obituary notices have appeared in Journal, 1, 221 and by F.Leoer, 
Pros, Soo, Bibl. Arch. xxxvit, 141, and C. Lacien, Ftudes tes Phres do th compagnie ile 
Jésus 20 Sept, 1916; long and biographical; see also the interesting ‘notice in the New 
York Nation Ang: 24, 1916 by Professor Breastren, ; 

The fist of victimes of the war has bea lengthened by several names known in 
Egyptology =— | 

Hagheh, James Dixox, who since 1908 had worked in Eeypt as: draughtsman 
mil excavator, killed in Gallipoli Aug. -10, 1914, aged 24 Journal, 1, 254, 11, 48, 

French, Adolf J, ReEINAcH, a young archaeologist of wide range and ability, who 
had paid epecial attention to Egypt, missing since August 1914: MM. Sorras’ anil 
Wet. have been wounded, the former very severely; MM. Gacac. LEFERVRE and 
MonTET are with ihe armies. 

German. Max BURCHAHDT, an Egyptologist, whose gifts and studies fitted him 
espacialiy for investigating tha contexions of Ancient Egypt with surrounding countries, 
born in 1884, was severely wounded and taken Prisoner im France on 17 September, 
1914 and died 4 few dsys afterwards, Amiliche Berichte Berlin, xxxy¥1, 246 (in August, 
1015}; Dr Mivinen, Mirectorial aseistant in the Egyptian Department, and Tsscuen, “a 
famous restorer of papyr, have been called to the colours. (iB:), 

In Nov. 1915, at the annaal public meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, M- Masrero spoke an eloquent tribute to his predecessor in the Secretary~- 
ship, Georges Pakaor, well known to Egyptologists as joiut author with Charles Curpnec 
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of the yolume on Egyptian art in his Histotre de PArt dane TAntiquité Born in 1832, 
PERROT was amongst the early students of the French school at Athens. Accomplished 
both as an orator aud as a wnter he did much, not only to carry forward the atudy 
of archaeology by his personal researches, but ulso to popularize the subject both amongst 
scholars and amougst the reading public of France. He died 30 June, 1914, Yotine 
sur fa we wt lea travaux de M. Georges Perrot in Comptes Rendus de U Acad. 1915, 
453. Also S: Remmace in Nev Arch. tv Sér. xxtv, 121. Ch Ane. Ag. 1916, 94. 

Brief obituary notice of Jean Masrero by S, R{zmsaca], Rev, Arch, v Sér, 1, 178, 
A. Guogret, Rev. Crit, Lxxx, 45. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


_ ‘ar Hon, Sec, of the Fund, Mr H. R. Hast, bas been graded as Staff Lieutenant, 
First Class. Liout. T. E. Pre, after a happily not very serious attack of typhoid, has 
returned to Englanil on sick leave, 


This eeason’s Fund lectures will be delivered at the rooms of the Royal Sociaty 
by Mr A, M. Buackaas, the subject bemg “The Relations of the Living with the 
Dead in Ancient Egypt.” The firet lecture will take place in January; the exact date 
will be communicated to Maimbers later. 


We are requested to call attention to the annual prize which Lond Cromer has 
founded, in connection with the British Academy, for the encouragement of Greek 
studies. The prize, which is to be known as the Cromer (mek Prize, will he awarded 
to the author of the best essay on any subject connected with the language, history, 
art, literature or philosophy of Ancient Greece: its value is £40 and the first award 
will be made before the end of 1917, Competition is open to all British subjects of 
dither sex who will be onder twenty-six years of ace on 1 Oxt, 1917, Enquiries 
should be addressed to “The Secretary of the British Academy, Burlington House, 
Piceadilly, London, W." 


Mr HL. Bett writes; “In my Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypb for. this 
Year it was stated (page 138) that the Bysantinische Zeitschrift has censed. to appear. 
Prof. HEMKENBERG asks me to make it known among English scholars that he hopes 
shortly to recommence the publication of this periodical, He is now hack Genet Oe 
front, and it is hoped that difficulties as to the staff of the! jrrem: wit noobie: 
surmounted, The news will ne doubt be received with pleasure by scholars iu this 
country interested in Byzuntine studies," 
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wi Leryn te Ein Beitrag mmr Geachichte wom Rechenivas wad Sprocke, Von Kvar Sarak Street 
burg, Karl J, Trtthwer, 118 Pp. -vili+-147. Three plates. 


Almont every branch of ancient Egyption life which ia tributary to the broad stream of peneral 
humay dulturs atl Awaits oomprebonsive treatment by sameonn who shall combine the two qualifi- 
eatims necessary to the task: » sound grep of the subject in geueral, viewed historically, and 
authoritative first-hand control of the mative material. In mrovt cases it te tron indeod that the time 
ie not yot ripe for this, and that for » Jong while to otme the organised and methodical collecting of 
accurate data, and the working-ont of these within their own limits in special studies, must be pro- 
ceeded with before @ general treatment of the eahject can be fruitful | 

As with the niligion, astronomy, medicine, arts and crafts of ancient Egypt (ta came 4 few 
examples), a0 with its mathematics, Very important work thas been done in this province in Me pist, 
notably by Emextoun in bin poblication of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, by Garyrrra in his 
articles i thir Proceedings and his edition of the Kalmn Papyri, br Catton in the drat volume of 
his monumantal (umhicdte dor Mothemasif, by Horrecn in his Slesents der dyyptiscden Trilungerech- 
auagen, by SPIRGELEERG in his publications of wcouunt papyri. ‘These scholars have cleared up @ 
multitude of obscuritics in a very diffoult study, ard throw their labours the main outlines of 
. Egyptian mathematics have been laid bare os far ae has been possible from: the none too copione 

materint at their dispel But no one had made ob thorough examination of the grithmetical 
elementa—mu wgns and terms, and the conceptions underlying them—which ary the foundations 
wherten mathematical theery and practics rest. And until this had lem done by « teally competent 
acholer any widy handling of the subject as « whole would have been premature. 
the Writings of the Strassburg Scisutifie Society. 

But be has gone further. To! have had from so great an authority of tore than & detaited 
peoount of Egyptian numbers and number-words, satisfying the requirements of philology, semantics, 
atid palacograpiy, would have been « most welcome accesion to our scence; but the author, owmg 
wtep by. step adduced Mlustentive parallels, sot only from the civilwed people: af ancient and modern 
times, Imt fram primitive amd iliteraia races Iu fact he haa done winit will be dong ane day for 
the larger sabjects mentioned above Aud In this he hes marked an epoch: fie the first time un 
Beyptologist oF the very frond rank hue dealt with a port of his scienee uot merely a 8 kpecial 
contribution te Egyptology, but with a view we the light it throws pen similar phenomena among 
ther people ond languages Because many of ‘the conchtsinna fw arrives af alfeet Indo: Germanic 
endl Remitic wummbordore, bis book must be talam inte accvant by whoever wishes in fature to eramine 
the origin aad evolution of one of the mont fascinating and curious fielde of universes! culture—the 
art of eiphering. ree ; 

in his opening chapter, on the Egyptian iuimbor-system, tho author statew that although the 
Egyptians were no more than other ostions able to. escape the thraldom of the far from perfnet 
dociinal grouping of units, whieli will cling te man aa long as he how five faigers on cach hand (six would 
vastly improve hia arithmetic), yet they broaght it to the highest ywint of practical efficiency possible 
jwfors the Indian invemtions of zero and valun by position With their seven signs, for 1, 10 and tho 
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powers of 10 to 1,000,000, they expresend simply and clearly quantities which the Girerks aod Hebrows 
could et express with ther cumlmous alphabetio notation of more than thrice the munmber of. signs; 
wiidin the first four of their numerals could do ae much av seven of the Homan The Phoonitinns, 
however, bad a system somewhat similar to that of the Egyptinns, and so also, strange to any, hod the 
earlier Greeks, who abandoned the Herodianic pmmerals for & uotation perhaps weurpassed. among 

When dealing in detail with the symbols employed, Profesor Sarae deserihes that mipresenting | ws 
“i sitmple Vertical stoke |," ignoring the fact that in carefully executed inneriptinna it: characteristic 
form i | rather than |; Either the sign is a stylisation of the simple stmke—which wu have me 
grounds for assaming; or else it is, like every other hieroglyph kuown to tia, a representation aif 
an actial object: in this case one oblong in contonr, thicker at the ende than in the middle The 
vnly explanation affered up to now, that it depicts the wooden dovetail of that shape with which 
Egyptian masons fastened blocks of stone upon each other, eceme too far-fetched to be considered 


serionaly. The object wust have had seme humerie significance, On another page the anthor suggeat= 
that the “stroke” originally stood for a finger: since a finger ] is the aymbol for ~10.00n" Il may 


possibly be the thumwh, which suits hetter for shape than any other of the digity, and Which at ane 
time might well heave Leen jwed in gesticnlation to denote “one But Profesor Serums quotes the 
saying Of the Persian Orontes from Suidas that the little finger signifies both 1 wod 10,000: as analogies 


ly this may be imontioned the tse of | \ not only for “eobit,’ but for 100 square cubita (cuhit 





of land) and at for s very emuall measors (745 cubit? sea Garrrrrn, Proceaiingy ary, p. 405) 
ae well sa for 100 linear cubits. The hieroglyph. || ie doubtless ths little fiuger, of which the bens 


top-jomet je characteristic, The reviewer ventures to sugvest that I represents a. amall object of bone 
or wold used in some kind of tally or aid to reckoning, 
_ All the other symbols the author considers to have been chosen eolely ot) phonetic grounds and 
in the following chapter, on Cardinal Numbers, he points ont that the names for the highest munerals 
(excepting 10,000) were originally words méaning no more than “a miltitude” “a vast boundless 
umber,’ spacialise) by the srowing needs of arithmetic terme in the meanin g4 with which we alresdly 
find them in the First Dynasty, ‘Thus, Ww, hi, “rmillion "id a réprevertatiog of the god A, “Iufinity,* 
whoas name is derived in tara from the root Ab (RAN) bo pack? fact? without finding! "The tadpale 
Se, 100,000," was called “the teeming,” Af, 4 root existing in Arabic in thn meaning “multituile,” 
“to How aboindantly.” Ta “1,000” is more difficult; neither “measure thou” nor “lotus provides a 
very plausible etymology, Of the eportive grouping Jn the Old Kingdom of #9000," “3,00,” into a 
ingle tnurogiyph showing two or three lotuses growing b aingle root of bud! Profesor: Sern 
thinks he eect «= survival in the hieratio forma of the thnusandaserins although it iM surely diffieult 
te detect in the countruction of these: forme principles different from thrse underiyinw the other 
hicratic uitierals, or bieratic writing generally, On the anbject of theas high nombers the juthar, 
citing the intreduction in Gracco-Roman times of C) in this series between 3. and WW! as evidence 
that thy old valine of the Last was forgotten, stenm to regard © fring” a2 a moeanincles terui 
But docs not the material collected by Buvgecs in his Thewawrws tend to show think in ciwnes (bates 
at leact the moribes of this Into period, desiring to lengthen the seriex, and anzivue at the aame Hine 
Het to give the god fs subordinate place in wo doing, adopted for *millian,” and gave AA either 
ite original moanitig of “infinity” or & new value “tie million =} 

The comparison made between the Egyptian and Semitic cantinal monber-wonds from “one” to. 








+ See this Jocumaty vol. ma, p. 78, fg. 4, tor a very aurly example of this tendency: 
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“nine” ie of impartance, Professor Sura believes that of the whole series only the words for 
“threo” (je: iH) are not cognate in the two languages; be even contrives to sesimilute {fd + rh‘ 
“four,” with the lelp of Hamitio forma It may be aggeted that the Egyptian for “six," #4, 
which isnot very easily compared with the Sauritic dé i» ati old dual, related to Semitio de “three,” 
the singular having heen rephiced (perhaps to avoid confusion) by a new word Aut, Ani it may 
ise be noted as 6 curious fact, the siznificance of which is at preamst obecure, that of thoae Egyptian 
nutners| words below “ hundred" which are certainly not related to their Semitic equivalents, and hence 
may bo geome! to be of ustive origin, two out of three, Ami, “three” and inth?, “thirty —aa well 
as wt, “tne” (which by no means tescnibles the general Semitic form ‘hat)—all mean or originally 

The snppused vestiges of non-decimal reckoning in Egyptian vanish under Professor Sen's weauni- 
naan. The Coptic cireumlocutions “fifty-thirty” and *fooroore” possibly indicate the beginning 
of » dlivtaste for the wee of the higher ten-oumbers wach. aa is seon in Frencli, and im any case have 
nv histories) support (the former may be an overditeral rendering of L=45). The ducdecinin] division 
af the hours was, thi author thinks, perliaps due Ralivlonian influunce; while the still prevalent 
armor of regarding fetl an meatiitw two @)-yoar periods (from a misreading by Hixcks of 4 ‘lamaged, passage 
im the Turin Royal Papyrus} ts definitely dispellad. It maana no more than “a long time; an age,” Ls 
used for ehything betwen thirty yeara and ‘eternity, and is probably not even 6 dual. 
Ons ‘of the invest interesting sections of the book is that dealing with "Round or Sacred. Numbers," 
for which a donaiderable number of references are collected, 4 and 7 of course play the chief part. 
The former: was the-ereat favourite in early times, and numerous instances of it (and of ita multiples 
5 aod 16) occur in the Pyramid Texts; but after the Old Kingdon. it become altegethar over- 
shadowed by 7 and its multiples, for which but four references iit of seventy-one go luck to the 
Pyramids 3 occurs as @ sacred mimber «nly in demotie magical papyri did Chaieeo- Koren bexta ; 
but ite aquare W ie not infrequent, deriving doubtless from the Ennead and tha “Nine Bows.” In 
view of ite imporianes as 4 unit-group, 10 is curiously rae; only half-a-iozen Instances are given, 

> the two erample of 200 a¢ round uumber may be added the 200 head of slaves which Pharaoh 

presented b+ the shipwrecked auilor (Dr (ianniNeR's new reading). | 

Philslogieally, the section on the Construction of the Cardinals is of great importance, Professor 
Sore mikes H clase that with the exception of | and 3 which ure used adjectavally (it iv a. pity 
that the syatax of et, “one® is quite ignored), the vurdinals functioned at ull periods as aubatantives, 
oud that in tho Zexgnage they always preceded the numbered noun, which followed In the genitive 
or partitrve (possibly in apposition also, in the oldest perod) The very commen inversion of Phis 
order in-the writing is die to the influence of the acomiut-atylo, which always set forth the num bered 
object followed by the wumera] in figures Thus alresdy in the Old Kingdon we ‘find 4 7 ipw (read 
ifaw ipe the), “theea seven spirite”; £ 1000-8 (read A?-8 me), “thy thonsand of loaves!” “Fhe sanne 
infinence ia shown in the frequent writing of the numbered article a# a aingular in the Md and Mintdbe 
w; It was doobtless always spoken ae a plursl in those periods, and wes only in the New 
dom really reduced to the singular and conceived as w mert espressian of category, 

In dealing with the higher cardinals in the New Kingdom, Professor Serene conaiders that where 
an emiineration ia-preceded by the dotinite article the latter agrees in gener with the object numbercd, 

ea et ae ane — AoA tt eee 
That this ia not however always the case is shown in S ee cnan iv call RE the 6c 
gods." whore the gender of gut (i)! “hundred” determines that of the article | 

The chapter om Fractions baucles in a masterly way: the most olscure region of Egyptian muimber- 
comeptions, % seema uufficiently strange to ue that the only fotions ever ube fir caloulationa were 
Seinulp fractiona” ‘represouting uo wingle part fog, 4, zy) and one “complementary: fraction” (7.x, 
(ifivmce between w single fraction and unity), namely j, 40 that 4, for instance, wak tmly kiown. ae 












‘The deternifnative of mht in Pyr. 1212a™ ie identical with the word-sign for w¢, «+ ane.” 

© ‘Tho linftience of the listatyle je dovitless not confined to mumern| expressions. ‘For Uf ¢/ 200 le io he 
road jimttng ee 7, "three hundred of asses,” whould mot (ne Ad bef be read bef im ine hd “ w carcophagros of 
white stone ta | 

© Pap. Turin 187, 8) I bave bo thank Dr Ganpmxen tor this example, 
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Lo, Has ask. Jeol Lobhrenh Ae tadtoroncaeasall seagate batts spin tune la, been 
te the whale of antiquity. witl iN A lad Simm ee aa 0 Y iy 
even aruene mud beford the Middle Ama Wheu what we kuiww as 92 wae oxprened as 
4h ts checks the: tables af fractions were, obviously necessary th time-iving in ealuulation: and 
several uf these are known, the earliest coming from Kahu. 

Professor Serum thinks that the subdivisions of tie rua, the Egyptian acre, which few, by 
suoceasive halving, » series 4, won 4; ty bs vires 5 pe alban ei anity, 
but oarly replaced by another series—the fractiong ws we find them in the historio period—anit 
relegated to a spociiliced use in lund-messuremant, But the evidence troaght forwant in support af 
thin theory itn very polid, and reduces itself 2 the fact that the ammue sign 2 is nsedin Kiarnsio for" 
(re jfolw), aod *j-orurda" (hakb : fuusp). Now, w# Professor Sere toils ua, ¢ was evidently reared: at 
cue time a¢ the “fraction” por esellence; for this i4 its name as j-arura, from they root Abb, which 
means both "to break up" and “to calenlute” (in the Inthor eenay perhaps lecaes divizion was cm 
sidered the characteristic of calculation aa contrasted ‘with mere connting); while ite aymbul is the 
iia pit nai teaters yt erpaad cls Henoe it may be taken aa motet | 

that fash was the older namo for 4 as well ax for the j-arnra; but this proves nothing fw thie 
other fractions, which have entirely different namer and symbols in the two series. 

The genama! term for “fraction” wes, however, fl: “mmith, part," which waw need in four different. 
WAyR: corresponding to the moder denominator in rl, the term fir hy of the pbfi-bashel, wid ia 
4 i: “one-third”: oor eto the modern numerator in fmetions lose than $, egy rt 20, “one 
tenth," and in the: ‘compleiientary factions el 2, “two-thigds” 73, “three quarters" "They! lest, amaze, 
of ai Gnylied déuominator (to speak in tnodem terms) higher by one than thé number swentioned, 
net only has widespread parallels among other ancient nations, but in Enjglind wt least auryived the 
introdnction if totally new conteptions of fractional quantities, and we-can still aay “the barrel la 

three parte full"; “the constituency wae five parts Conservative, the rest Hudical.® fn conjunction 
with this must be taken the fact established by Profesor Serme that im the third usage (ed 10), 


whore ri ix equivalent in ome ‘notation to the constant numerstor ~ in ingle fractions, the variable 


“denotuinator™ following le not, ae usually supposed, in the gonitive (past often” But fa a exedinal 
ied in w quas-ortinal sense (“part No. 10), For hy these two ways of expressing single aud con- 
plementary fractions the Egyptians show themselves to be in ugreamant with the rest of antiquity ity 
their coneoption of fractions. This conception is admirably dealt with by the author, and may be 
restated in psyohological teihor than formal terms as follows — 

Beforn expressing in wordy the idea which wo symbolise by }, the whole object was thonght of 
as lying divided in five equal parte; of these, four parts” (the wnal form for # in: several langunges) 
were disregarded und the remaining “hfth part" (the usual name for $) was spoken of If on the: 
other haod, it waa desired to express what we val] fy then the last of the periee of fragments, the now 
negligible "Aft part,” wae suppressed and the fint “four paris” mentioned, Thos it is clear that 
the simple fraction spoken of wae conceived oa the last li the row uf fragments, tunnel y, “the part 
that in Jef when the thing is divided mito five (equal) parts, and fonr ure takes wway" a> thut to 
speak, ad we do, of “tenseyemths,* “fire-ninthe" and of complementary fraction aa  foiip-fiftha? ‘ip 
ctymoligically nonmtne ‘The eapresdon is mly made possible by our forgetting the original sonesption, 
ead feeling that a4 all the frapmanta in ihe row of, say, feven are eqnal, the name “seventh” which 
belongs to the last may be fairly used for any oral of them! And only when thie abuse of 
ee use net fraction oniy when the ancionta often needed 
err or 

Thus it ia that int the names of the ancient dingle fraction (the Arshie special fu¢faes-form 
excepted), and their modern descondanta, ordinal ideos ecnorally enter; and thts brits Profesor Serat 
by an easy transition to his nest ohapter, on Ordinal Numbers in ; v 

Wo have a Brandy geass Ebat-a cardinal may follow.» noun with ka ordinal connotation ; Exyptinn 
wrote smut anid -} 10,“ part 10," ap 8, " time 3° Ales 8, 4 Jar 6” hint waialy “Chu beasts 
Three," “Tan vi," “ihe veer 1016" Butt wherever thin constratdlon occurs. we fool thit the’ cardinal 

















* Corinnaly enqogh, this «pectaliced molern piage pverte to simethi extremly like thew prtnsiti generis 
meaning of Ube ordinals, dissumed later in the book, namely tone: Tw quoi ai] tana Fa z 
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ie toed heen the function of the mumber iv not #0 much to indicate onler in & serine ad to give 


& specific name to the bject in question (so aluo in qur “Section 1D"), ‘Thus it can sesroely rack: an 
agp aiming primarily at the expression of an ordinal, although by its yeey mature it implies this 
OP the forme and edustractions »pecially denoting Uhe ordinil idea, we can traop four in Egyptian 


(vation! words for *fewt” and “second” excepted). OF thess Professor Serum deala first with the 
commonest, the loewtion wf XY," that which fille KX." for “the Ati.” This section of the book, however, 
iad -not perhaps handled with quite that logical ciartty which je characteristic of the authors work bn 
general, and it seeme worth wihilie to attempt to arrange in a acmewhat different way the valuable date 
given in it. 

The verb mé tue the genwral meaning “to fill," amd Lilo ity English equivalent, (» deel when the 
subject Alle with Heelf the chject of the verh ("it Gile the en”), when the subject Alle the ubjeut 
with something else (he Alle the cup"), and) im en intransitive-pessive somee (“the cup fille”) Of 
these oolp the first meaning concerns ua here 

But even in this restricted sense the worl covers various connotations which it is important fo 
distinuniah, For we use tho same word (A) when the whole subject “filla” the whola content of the 
abject (aa! “the soliliers filed the train"); () when the whole subject “Alls” the ohject in oceupying 
only a part of ita content, the remainder being already occupied. or filled (as: “a spoonful more will 
fil the cup") + (C) when the eubject *fills" the object with only m park of itself (e- “the eas Milled 
the ship™. Tq the fourth posability—when a part of the anbject filly an object already partly full— 
we have to vary the term; #0 say; “the river filled ap the lake.” 

The verh if alec ia employed with the first throe of these couiotationn (context ari) wena 
deciding which je implied), aad ii 4 more extensive and eymbolicil use than in Engiah- Lep je take 
examples of pack. (A {whale ‘fills whole); 0 piree of land le aad to “fil” or comprise, 1,000 aryrye ; 
payawnt of a elt or prioe “fills” oF satisties, a creditor (psychologically identified with the amount). 
B iwhole fills part}; a given day of the month: “tilla,* or completes, 4 days thatcwe hive boats ita this 
place: a certain quantity “fille,” or completes, a total, C (part fille wholo); the entire priesthood of 
actemple te told; “the number of 20 priests is what yon fill (ar muster) for one phyla” 

Such uses of the verb “to fill" off no difficulty, and have parallels in most languages. Quite 
as notiom) a¢ the tet is the second (nstance given under B, when the iden of the whole of the 
sabject Alling what ia alresdy partly full is applied to on utnourt completing total This nsage bs 
quite camimon, myecially in the later writings, but hore iwtalu’ we are obliged to differentinte. Althoagh 
the phrase wauployed! dora not vary, thé pirpoaa with which it i mirodueed varies ip & manner 


A testator Uevines an inheritance of four villages; these are dituiled, and to the list of shein 
is added F mf dml', “completing four villagea” We tight express thn esmen ides in « rathur different 
way “ATC and, to complete the four, D."' In both languages the ides is of the. lest village “Hilnag 
the quantity ©4 villages,” concrotaly conceived a» already partly filled by the first three. Agar, 
hes provionnls aati 7 to setawbeoxly elu, Meoupleting the 10 meajires.” Hore wo fod the: repotition 
of the titel strange, amd alowk! probably say that of the 10 mossures. the vendor had sold “the 

maining 74" In both cases the introduction of the total st the end seam to bo an ingtaiin af 
that teutological style from whieh tho legal mind i» rarely averse | 
It is uot bececary that tha tote! be already mentioned, af connm; thus, one aries of Late to bee 
sold id #tated to be bounded on the sonth by £ erwrw) previondly suld to the pau permet, " completing 
three arures,” Hore we feel that what little significance tive total lus is muninly ms a cliocie pen the 
receding fimuves, reminding us of the modern legal writing, 4 (three) uores” 


Again, demmotio deeds, when citing two documents, simetimea deseritie the Intter of them ae 





“complnting 2 writings”; end the tomb-inepectors of tho Abbutt Papyrus, having reported on the 
pyramid of « King Tat, add, when they mention another king of the same name, “completing tre 


i ph XW, whieh) mane Yiterally “in ardér-to fill of complete X,"" bat which hay im effect only tha vague 
purport of  Alllny, oomplitings XK foompare dd, aaying,” literaliy “tn ordiy 10 aay") and #1pheaees 
purpose no more than does our "wo complete" in: “*f four the (athe, mother, ond gon at home. and, to 


complete the family, the daughter cama in just batore [ leh." 
Journ. of Egypt Arch, m1. av 
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Kings ‘Tet,” Hero the total 1s alap a check, but of quile another Sand: to show that there 

ate two; to prevent the salad chic Unto sa Sang mlsbstas ara aden mavitioeaae 
Now in this distinotire ue of the total wo have: virtwilly ats fredefiite (estiiual eapermeility : aren 
second writing,” “bemg a =coml) King Tet," would be equally close to the senee of the ar 
whether we may = this kes (liree eartnjuakes uidev," or thie ie thi third sarthyuake: dupe be 
mean exactly te same thing 
on tee other come the phrase (following verbs in both) may ale. he tenuslates! in, eltbor way, 
eh metres idiomationlly na an indefinite ordinal A Prince of Thebes apoke in the ootirt. off Justios, 
and later wpoke eA mde 2,“ completing two apeoches” or better “a secomd speech” So also Setoe 
fought with the sunke, anil another: day fought with it r mA ep 2, "a second time.” Note than in 
tho latter case the total *oomploted” is only » relative total ad Aco, wtrnck at this point solely to 
intimate that this waa a second ight; for on another day Setup fonght a third tim 

In all these etompler the constitient alememta of the total ane put beforw ts: all fe thie fe 
villages, beth pmrts of the grounil-plota, beth of the twe kings, are presented. Fiet in saying that 
aonething eomplates @ total, merely in order to define ite place in a series, we ean convey this 
meaning wyoally will whether the remelying or rather preceding members of the serine are mniitionad 
or not. A village “ooropleting four villages” will ulway# ‘be = fourth village: in any eer as 
ant if we wish not werely incidentally but primarily w define a piven thing as oo oo 
place in a-sertes of oqual things, all wo need ip iy to mubetitute for the vague ¢ md. Sue dong 
form, the participle (in the ioperfoct active), and to say dm mA dm) 4, “the village whith vompletes | 
4 villages” Aud, aseuming ft will alwaye be jimderstond that the numeral couuts units of the umn 
enteyory with the thing defined, we ausy omit the repetition of the latter, aud deting the village 
Tet shortly an wih §, “thal which completes 4." ihe fourth” Aud thie be of cove the convenient 
‘(rdina) conwiruction which waa regrilarlyuaed ii the New udom oul oowanks of numbers abore 
LO (which, a ib Senter, had oo tree ontinal forma), and which ultimately aved airy likin the onfinals 
of 2 too Taking inte account the very spoctal connotations which wecompany it, the phrase mf 10 
may be translated; “that which [with the preceeding untts of iw-saries) fills [w total of] ten {unite of 
the aime category with itself” 

This oniinal expresuion iy apparently always attached to # wnbetantive before. the Coptic period 
(i Che Latter (£ anmetins oocurs fhultpencentty : TLivep-ajoaint, “ the third “o> hat Et oan bie came 
neoted with Hin rarcw waya The oldest construction, Hu pormal one during the New 
placed: it aaljortivally after the substantive, rapt uaké JO, “the coat yowe This survives ‘inks 
demotio, but seema not to occur li Coptic. In the Nineteenth Dynasty endl jn demintie we fod an 
alternative forts afd rapt Id, appareutly w vriting (influenced by the Lute Egyptian. rapt ites Io x 
raya, “ten years”) for mét [0 « rapt, correspomling to the normal Coptic forn. ¥Meg—uT J ty 
Two aapianatiing of it are peeihle, It might be analysed ae mis “that which filla” 10 ». ‘gh 
"hor. Severs 5 hin support of whieh Wiley con-cuat, Tuep powme tnve could be-invoked, © Bue it 
serma tumh quore petural to wens that mds was regarded oe @ cingl® uniinal adjective, aud that 
luace H conformed with the general tevilenoy of worl» functioning adjectivally to como hefors their 
aubetantives, which ure then attached) by the indireet genitive and deeline in force bo a mere expressia 
if category (ea, tonth of [tho category | yaar.” Compare (Foe: we a Cd ™ thin ase”; emt we wos Houle 
* great man” i prwts won pe, one howe”; ay Aaudene : Amat ap, third time” ; ied exnvemaatal Be 
the type fer e rt, “on panere dinble dy blunchisseur), ‘Tihs seems to be confined by the Coptio form 
THep-Tate forpaye (fur bo dotwolt cive Rorpuje isan imporsibility), ant Naeo-wominy, ' tho eon 
Tmeg-camgye, “this perenth,” need absolutely Perhaps wo may assume that the litter oxplanation hotds 
goed for the oriyia of the form mt 10% eupt, which was subsequently, perhaps, interpreted according to 
the firmer explanation also, and was accordingly somotiiues roarranged when tha irrugular wdjéetival 
humeral * two” woe intalved., 

Tot another construction Spice In demote : pe! dew in mA 2, * the amconl day": this alan survives 
into Coptic, Can paw awe wacecuay, “the sooond death.” Here the wedinal ad 

eyes ut an often ebewlhers, aa nti bbatract (' secondness "| attached by. msgie seers cine shin 
oabiten rrespomsiing to wpa Haceeor, “the pood man” 


i’34 is Plies petal ema * ‘fired wae permet eather’ phavasal et — 
by web 2, “thine whieh parmplatis ."! “_ urdly cendated, in ati eualogous formatinn, 


fi 
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Bo far, the opdinal eaywesiion mb X hae not les found in a period carlior than the Now Kingdom, 
Hough Profesaur Serii¢ believes ho line coi upon an-examyplo of the Fifth Dynasty, in » suporeeription ; 


“ Upinurinas al liv the tomish KON” written over a relief in which the villaye hoadman ty 


fallewed by ollier niet bearing prodizos to bo registered by a clerk The group left:in bierogtyphs above 
ls tminaldted “thousandth” lw the author, but this te open to sencus objections. For the «nly meaning 
that “thousandth” could havo in this context would be, what Professor Sicrae elivitve if ig, = Dhensandth 
part.” But the ordinals in mA fof which this i sappoed to be a substantivieed feminive) wot oily 
nover stand alone in-au independant form until their original meaning be lot, ie the Coptio period > but 
in wo other case are they weed to dencte: fretions Tindend it is o geforé hardly condeivalile that thay 
should bo eo use, wince, av we have seen, the Wiugle fraction, => far from being regarded ae “thas whieh 
frou: tie stunipoind of guneril peise, the ltiterpretation ia aneatiafuctory ¢ 1 in LOD (say, farthing in 
the pound af our mimey) sera 4 contribution fartoo tritting to be-worth levying in.» village, especially 
jn the Esat, or of commemorating in a tomb if it werr eoflected. Tait ont of th question to asst 
that in Lerams’ publication i is au error for pF. aud that wo sbiould rend “bringing [the produce 
af) the North hy, eto" | 

The cext form of orifinal expression dialt with ia ules & cireninlooution, the rare one Io wf, found» 
few tines in Late: Keyption | tin contruction Is p? (or W\ aff 1. Thie Professor Sxra nomaiders to be 
an ellipes for pe (or ef) mel br med TY, that which la filling X," namely the mA A constrnction expressdd in 
Give wore inmfead of two, and abbrevinted in consequence, But Dr Gasnesun hea obeerred eeveral New 
Rinelom etamplés of afl aed aia genitive exponent (whence wpparentiy the Ooptio genitive @re-), and 
thai lite the case it seems ammpler to regard pf att 6, for example, aa tisaning * thit (a!) uf eix whieh 
ia Just what ordinal forms do signify in most languages, as we shall seo, and whieh is most etactly paralleled 
in the cognate Barber, cited by Profesor Saris, where “third,” fur inatanee, la ioa-ri-berad’, liternily 
“ that-of-three.” 

Uniter the heading, “The Ordinal exprasael by the Participic ofa Sumber-verb,” the anther Greate of 
an isolated archaic worl Awd, ideutiral te spelling with the cardinal “three.” Five oocurrences of it are 
known, al! in the Old Kingdon; it is probably a participle of the rare verb Amt, “to mone (itd) or be 
three” thus fesmnbling ja form tin Seuiitic ordinals. It functions only a an indepundent substantive, 
with « meaning mimothiny like * companion ” (see below for other thetances of thid uae dif ordinals, us 
the culurrssdiny Hing is that in thres of its five cocurrences omubidy ts the Amt of xcrme one olve—not of 
two othir jersona which one might well think would be the vnly pussies aenae in which it eoulil bo ised. 
Now Profesor Seran takes thie aa evidenon that the word had come to wean ™ compation ” only, amd that 
already in:the Old Kingdom wy conmecionetes of ita original meaning of “third” had dieappeared.  Ifut, 
with the root Aouriehing in such forme as Ante, “three” hme: “to make three,” Ame: ‘ threafold,” 
Amtaw ; “third,” thie sams highly Unlikely: tucreover wherever it bs uaed im the Pyramida the parliast 
parallal text has the variant fentew ; “third "—the wal ordinal. 

‘The fullowing reintrks may be offered towards a-solution of the problant. Ik is to be noted, firstly, 
that whenever ft is uaed for the “companion” «fone other peron, that pers ia brother oraiiler!, Now 
the Egyptian for thn “brother” or "sinter ® or aumeone ja hin “sesonel"; anil the cummmoo tenn for’ the 


4 companion” of “Madsociate” of someone is also tiie “eecunil’" But to aay “Lbo second of iia Recond™ with: 
tlie intended meaumg “the companion of his Lirothe” would be ont only lopelessiy obscure, but also 
{ilegical : for if A-ta.alreuly thonght of ay “setond" (i.e, " brother") to “one, By than someon who ia 
the “companion of. A must be culled the “uiinl” to that second; and that this “oommpanion ” anil B 
am identical does not matter (60 an Egyptlin miglit well argue}, because while yon, are thinking of B as 
the third to his second yot have cease! to think of Bees the-origmal * cere” Hherrnes, Sink tiny Eabsuapreegel hina 
inscription cite by Profesor Serax: “When my second (‘brother’) was appointed chief Architect, 
I gras hie think” The perverse logiv of thie hardly exooede what the Egyptians are alreuly kemowy te bie 
capable of. i 

Peet of the King and Sothia ia the ‘Pyrmmids (liezi", 162K). For Sothis ss the King's sister 
“ef, Pye 920, 9850, 11986, oto. 

* Surme, Lelirehrif?, vol, mera, p. 34H 
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To the instences of number-verbe (Amt: "to make threo”; (ft: “to Io four,” eto.) cited in this dection 
may be addod Aectid ffi ty a, “the hae trebled ber. form (T)" Lacav, Tene Reforma cox, IL 34-B, wind 
bh, Aint, iff: “doubted, trebled and qmadropled,” eruwei!, vol car, p, 168, . 

The characteriatie Eg yptinn onmdinal form, that derek from the root by w derivative ending -sw, ie 
ext taken, and ja shown to have ite exact counterpart in Semitic, Very interesting wre the examples 
willeeted from Exyptlat aud Arabic Lo show the oriiinal sleniticauce af the ondinal in thooe langnages, 
Not “one veoapying a certaly position in a series,” but “oun af « certain number” serie to be: dike early 
maining. Thus, when the Egyptian ssid: 1 wae ane ('alone"), iny heart wus ray seco (* comipeniin’)," 
or when the Arab saya: "he iv a third of twol! (of which the Creek otri¢ } ralres be a cleus parallel), whist 
i Toant 14, To-Take the jatter case,“ he is one who mukes tliree of two” (hy adding tine to twii, uf evurae', 
that tan additional third companion. And such a transitive verbal force iv stated to le otymolegicully 
that of the Semitio partictpial ordinals That in both languages the ordinal could alo be ised i'w purely 
partitive sme: when it was desired, notte state that sinoone in added to others a a companion, lait t 
afr that ho waa a tember of a group. Here again, there bs no commotation of order. in a series: when 
the Pyramide call the King “a fourth of those four gods," they notoore mewn that he ie number four, the 
lowet, of them, than Muhammad intended to axsign to God the third place in the Chnstian Trimity in “'They 
have eal: God iv the third of three” All that the word sotinlly says i Korn halonging to fom or to 
three. But the fomna early became wpecialived in thit moré tineful mouse which tells un whane a thing init 
ita series. =~ Fifth” comes to mean ™ that whiieli hax specially todo with five"; that which fin to matter 
how tong. series) = named “five* when the unite are tiumbered off—a dieent conception front that 
undurtying the synonymous expression md I Henoo it ig not surprising to find in metry” Laverne es 
Homnorjie Greek, Latin, German) an elativy form employed to danote the onlinal: Hank: the tenntioth 
chapter is the twentiest; the fourth day the closest to four of any day; the second (Betrepoe) the more 
trwo-like af the pair, | | 

Oo 6 rolically diferent principle, but equally logical, ja the form. employed by certain very primitive 
peoples, for whom the third is “what is attached to te,” or” thu two-fallower," or “the one-after two.” 

The short last chapter ie devoted to. Distrihutives, in the expression of which telther: Rayptian-nor 
Coptic rose above the most barbarous: languages. Whether with sunilere or vthor silutuntives a mere 
repetition laut towaffies 5 so that “one by one,” "day for day,” “if one kind wid another,” *tirmning this 
way and thit,” were represented by “one-one,” “day-day," “of kind-kind,""‘timming-jurning™ An earlier 
exnmpile for -geurrul substatitives than thas given) by Professor Serie ie Ie Dis afe thu RE dim... “Pape ] 
place by yond place which (he, ‘whutever good. placa) Ité gues into...” (Ayr; W190; Ema, Gram? § BOS) 

Ther ane one or two misprints alt jt (Pye. 124d) om p. 45, is written dir 4 in the orien il fap 
(100, (p. 0, read tf #100; the ruferwnce “ Pyr. 11620" umn. p. 120 should be Pyr, 108%d ;: the Coptic full 
form of afi, Sarvea” communicated to the anthor by Dr Ganpmey wa, tha: latter tetle Mme, Cio, Lot 
cwie (see p. TZ) Ennis T. 

Bartiscomns thm. 





forwa in the Myrmmtd Testa: a Lhavertution swbnvitted . . , feo tha Layres i’ Doctor of Ph 
By Tiowas Grace Aites. University of Chicago: Private Eases me ee ‘ 
Dr ALLES's dissertation: ia a. carefully compiled index of all ot e810 the: god Tinea: [is 
various forma, occurring in the Pyramids, with four or five pages of introduction ay i 
arearranged in the main groups of Epithets, Magical or Mystic Names, Relationshipa, Yikurs Aco aae: 
Rye.of Horna, imi Other Mythological Reforencos; which crouys are aulelivided wnder fab’ was 
ee ihmls with the Offiqpring of Horus, and on Appondis contains sccurrences of divine names 
it gener | sof Hivine names 
The value of auch 4 work Unpends not only mpon ite elnboration’ ne a sntharti wuie. (bait 
upon. the nome anil confideoe with which mynired information can be ar Re alten 
loth reapecte Dr AuLerW work Hees to Le gery satinfaotory, the indic nage Am bars 7 ees 
and Togteally a9 ie possible: with such confimed and offer olecnre uaberiah, = a ws meer 
where thie reviwor has tosted jt by secking thy referenen for a particular tremusbarcll ie . 
relating to. Horus, be how foond what wae roquired without delay (the iniiber hel af iene 


‘ Campers these with what has been wald abors ow the eeditiad ded. 
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wiper Lie mg-etandard (1) "—FPyr. LOSR—was wn exception) 1 appeared in thet that the indée con- 
tained all mutters relating directly to the: gud, and) thet these wore easily traveel.  Vhort whet’ lie 
usked, for example, the wider questian: “In. what qlaces is Hoyme mentioned jn association with 
Thoth (asin Pyre O86, 1080, TET, 1947, 1429)!" oes “To what groupings do the furma of Horus (a 
Horuethe-Rastern, Horuwaf-te-Gods, Harus-sheemeti) occur, and where?" he found ino anawer aD oll. 
The abeanen of mth iifurmmtion i+ pegrettatile, sinve wallocations wf thie kind ‘are surely of iniypertanuce: 
for tim taythology of the Pyramid Texts. 

Dr Attaw telle us in the Introdnetion that his original plan—frustrated (by “the excessive weulth 
Of viatorin” whieh restilbed—was to have submitted for his doctoral dissertation an index relstiny t 
all suimate Inings appearing in the Pyromide as supernatiral agents, wid hints thet the work of 


which oily « part ia bere pot forth may be made gocessible to his cnlleaguee tn further pootiliontionia. 
tis gremtiy to be boped that so campetent a worker ow [ir Annan will give tu» u complete toler. 
to: the Pyramids, on. tities similar to thoes of his investigation af Horus Such a compilation, a well 
made as te this book; would be of great service, nut only to Egyptology, but to the study of gou- 
parative religion in general. ‘The interpretation of these terta, the oldest religious documenta in 
existence, haw lieen singularly neglected hithersa, and 6 therough-gotng:subject-index wold afford « 
| “The ayaten: of trousliterntion sed in thin book is perhaps opan to eriticiam, on the score bob of 
ihe uljhabet employed—which ia the standard one—but of the excessively analytical breaking-up of 
words by means of points. In such wrtingy as y dues ee St (“itnperishabde onow "> Bite él) 70) ["he who 
elie ail", tors tf oe (* great of honour”) any advantage fond (hat there ls anv is doubtful) which 
gained by thus dissecting the sfurmatives away fron thelr roots daniel compensate for the fom of 
legibility and the repellant appearance which reat. And to Use las for example in af-t-f> “his 
daughter”) the same muork to denote the relation of an afformitive to ite root, and thet of a wuffia 
to ite bese, is hardly justifiable. 





Harriscomne Gry, 


Kites on hy Story af Sinuhe, By Avan HL Gasposen, D.Litt Paris, LOG, Pp. 106. 
“The tithe of thie work might ssem to imply that it was o collection of jottings of the lang and 
interesting, bat diffienlt, text with which it deals. Far from. that; it je really the commentary to the 
magnificent faetimiles with transcripts wad translation published by the same salwliy in the suries of 
Kerlin titerary papyri iu 1900 (Die Eraithlung des Sinwhe und die Hirtenyeackiohte in Jaterariscke 
Terte dev Mitileren Reiekes herausgegeben won Apote Euwax, Rand a) The bulk of thie commentary, 
ineliding & complete conspectus of parallel texts where such exis}, was published in the portniical 
Racumt da Treeaux, edited by Masrexo, for 1910-12 and 014; the separate iesne-te enriched by «ume 
new frigments of the text, additional notes, « revised tranalition and iniexoe of wordy wnd anbjovta, 
The ‘Herlin publication and thie, taken together, pr vide a complete odjtion of the Story of Sirah 
Ik & wore than fifty years since the Cambridge Eerptologiat Goonwis gave « first reailing of the 
thle from the fine papyrus at Berlin, obtaining at least / general idea of ite movement, That the 
tule was exccedingly popular both in the Middle Kingdom (to which i} belonged) ani in the Now 
Kinglom, 4s shown by thy momercus frigmants or extracts which have come to light from tite to 





time Au odttaood fool in 1886 auppled the fost beginning in. a very vorrnpt tate; and ton years 
a Gamooren ilindvercd exteusve portions of the first lulf of the story inv = papyeun from thi 
Ramécwum, giving un oxcellent though fragmentary text af Middle Kingdom age The tale, or 
portionn of it, has been atmbed by many Egyplologiats sinve Cuanas and Goopwr | pt lately an 1068 
Profesor Stisreno, utilising Gauntren's material and version, gave tox? comatmentaty atch index (Les 
Mémoires ide Nimowhst) for students of the language, whe can aise comanit bis translation of 1911 iy 
the fourth edition of Lev Contes populuires de (Egypte Ancienme Ganpinet has carefully gleaned froty 
the Berlin Vietionary, au} bes Lovited and utilised suggestions from quch epoctaliste us Prof. Srrae of 
Citing amd M. Dévaun in Switzerland to strengthen his own fibe sobolarshij. He fe thus able 
not ouly to toach new positions but-atas to establish bimeelf there in moat cases soourely by quotation 
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of paralluts ‘Tho advance on the old versions both in reading and interpretation ik very great, One 
of the most strilang: results im detail im that the munch diameed. name ¢Amulanahi attributed to the: 
Syrian prince who welcomed tho fugitive Sinute should probably bo maolved into two Rgyptinn sien 
ani be road ‘Enahii gon of fAnm,' The philologat knoww from experience what to expect in an 


edition of an importatit text hy Gaamiwe ‘The geography of the story fa ermowhat dheeum > Castine 
places the principal scene af Sinnle’s activity in Northern Syria aud continues, Tt le jinpoibl: tw 
rod the atory without galnine the itnpression that the writer deserter 4 kiud af lide that tie haw 
scot ond with which be is familinr; bat it le aluo impranible to ailonee the pmypioioy thiat lve Nie 
tribes of Southorti Paloetine! Those aml! similar qinstiona are tliorotighly limdt with, ml [ voiture’ 
to think that, although difficulties remain in plenty, for some tine to come Th will Le Tiard to pole 
holes anywhere in Gaatmki's work unles a new papyras of the inet half of the story whould be 
diseovered, Personaliy T have only detected ono tiny lanse—the wae of the wond “branbles’ in the 
trimelation of BL 5, where the naual ‘boshes' would surely be both wore literal and joors realiitic. 


F. Le Gairerrn. 


Catalogues gintrat don watiquités égyptiounes de Muste dv Quire: Papyrua grece Fépogua. bysantine. 
Towe ii, By Than Masrenv. te Caire, Imprimerio ite !'fnstitut Frangois d'Archéoiogie Onentale, 
1916. Pp, mzvie dO. Eight p 


Thie yolumd completes Jean Maayeno's greqt gatalogue of the Hyzantioe papyri ab Cairo, « 
catalogae to whith we owe eo notible an increase jn our knowledge of the admtriistestiin jon) the 
economic and: social coudition of aixth century Kevpt, Lt completes |i rather ii fact than hv lotentiel | 


for thoagh Sir Gaston Masromo in his preface speaks of it sa the final wolimio, in terme singgmeting 
that there wae no intention in any case of carrying the catalogue further, the editor hinself, as Appears 
from the pPrefatery note preficed to Vol. 1, proposed w inciada all tbe Cairo papyri of the Erzantine 
ago. But tha present volun, though it apparently exhansty the Kém Ishgnu (reek colfection, doce 
pot any more than the preeeding nes, contain any texte from other fimda, of which the Cairo Museum 
coutoiut a feir number. Posibly the original plan hail heen modified ; but whatevor may hove heen 
Jel Manreno'e Injention, the furtiiia af war hus decided the iutter; and thin fa the laut yolume of 
texts that we shall ow to hin, 

Aw the-editor did not [ire to aoe this volume through the press, thi fiual superviaion’ hil to be 
undertsken -by. his father, who haa now hiniself followed the gifted youny seholir to the grave; and 
hr haw prefixed to the catalogue proper an excellent portrait and i very tharming memoir of Joa 
Masreno, reuilered specially interesting by the inclusion of bie diary daring the earlier part of the 
wor ane sccm metrectis from his letters Specimens of his versa are also civen,-which will meal to 
these witty kai hint enly through his scietitiic work @ new amd very uttractive side to his personality: 
Hut He ust be confeserd that le ts oly with melancholy endian inoresesd sesun of loss that one cu 





read this goewoir of 4 echoler who, muck as he hail atrewdy doo, had it in him todo seo mor 
fur liiaborical mtiuily. ale . | 

Et tae proof of the wealth of miuterial contained In the Kin) Ialigan papyr| thut, though bw: 
large volumes entirily drawn from them have preceded this, wad thowh iy Sotayi of the find Luve 


pote to» Lenilon and Florenes, tha present rolotne shows oo dimivulion of jilerea) ae colnp ut | with 
ite 7 ora. Like thedn, it exhibits ina special degree » oburscteristic which gives to the Byzantine 


Age ite peeuling ihiterest to the stuilent—ite mingling of two different worlds of tought and culture. 
Is it, aud (uo doubt by mere uceident) in the Kom Jatigan texts moro notiesatly lian in any other. 
pupyrun collection yut brought to light, the mediaeval ani) the ancient order meat—gn the one hand 
the last dying gleuae of Helleniam, on the olber the new workl of Cletatendom mal the. Middle 
Ages. Thus, inthis volume we have the pagan worl of Alusandeia, the philosopher Herapollon. with 
hin axedio wep viv dedier] deatoy| ihe and his roo dois pov arpa “Aamdgridton, aud Djeacorws with 
his poems on Achilles, hin strange jamble of mythology, and his ofinkéy frow tse classion) epi: but 
wide Uy side with Shem we find the whole organization of mediawwal Cliriatianity, ts chutches ail 
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incosabirina and clergy, and we rowd of opie teaving land to monsateries qr bequeathing money 
"for the ralemption ‘of captives." | 

Thi catalogue fullowa he lines marked oul in the preceding volumes and revdals the aime knowledge 
of Bynantine antiquities a4 they. ‘The editor did not lire long enough to give bo the later part the 
final revision: probably had he Hone so he woulil uy corrected ote of bwe slipé and expanded tho 
commentary in oon or two places where }) seem inadecjuiis §=«[t ie to be regretted that, ns i the 
ppreviorT volumes, lin hee not distingninhed the various banda In tlie ease of subscriptions. [t te mot 
wage onay to Ueiquite certain where a new hand begina, but amally there te-uo difimaley, and it 
shomlid be a rule of editing to indlonis changes of hind a&-exactly as powible: The volume, like 
Previous otis, ls excelluntly prodinond, and fine iiabornte indices, prepared by M. Fernand Havasoreuies 
and the lute Sir Geaten Maareno. Tt coueindes with; vight-good callitype plates, “These are o littl 
dork | but anyone who line worked atthe Kam: ishgan papyri will now that thie l= nut « fault of 
the photoerapher's but la dueto the very dark colour of many ef the rola Ib shoulil be added that 
Sir Castors menor ie followed by o very weefil bibliography uf Jen Masreno's work. | 

Below are given remarks on the eingls teste Thy peferancas to 2. Lond, vy are to the fifth 
volume of the Tandon natalogue, which will le published very alortly. 

The fret text in the roloine, mumbered 67140, ls a rupablication of # papyrus previously pirbilialied, 
from whawty provinional transcript, in vol 1 The papyrus nod disuppeared after this transcript wi 
muaiis, bat it how since ome to light, and heneea new and much inore intelligible eapy is given here, 
The }lv ie not Af animals, a= appeared from the first transeript, but of latuls, belunging to the Count 
Aminonius already known from voll i. The angle entries neully begin with dedparoy), nil Masreno 
eunipares thir dpedpas eakorpdrns Zaperdjaror of OT113, talking o* As ted and thorefere the fullowmng 
Name as thatof the tanait; lat wat this persed, enpodally inthe Apliredite papyri, regularly means 
Seip, and all Analogy (enpported by the fant dhut the names aro in ill cases personal, not topo: 
grapliedl) stggests than ieéparss doce not mean «imply “called” but: ik cased in a_sense, techninal in 
tas: aiul bence- ap doubt in rent-registers, yorreapending to that of the German Josten | ae it roles 
to thaventry in the register under which ihe land was placed: Cf oin this sane volumes reasiph in 
6733 Cin Yurm 1) dairalyloer x(yl) defBed{e) Tropa Rapeq or @edusreriowy “mossured ail paid by the 
account Comeline aon of Pi"; or again 2. Lowe: ¥, 1683, 1h, ote ergy Th Mrapa Eieroytar “Todeens ale 


rin txtteLove riay Aqperriow | af ah Ag eopiepere tf, then, vt=iorep, ib ty be comelded thik thee tuilte 








follwitg ded(aqror} are thee of the direct tenants, those following w= those of the aul-tomante for 
shiee payments the former are: responsible, Tf on the ciher hawl gn nkceptionally atands for, ted 
and this ie jarhaps supported by cases like L 9), the smmes following it are preamnably those of thie 
actual gullivators of the |nnds, whether ly sil-lesse from, or i suocesslon to, Use persans To we Lime 
Croua the iandaare ontered) b> codse/ fa more probably xddiea Han eervdiewe, ee ia ahowt by, Lond. ¥, 
1656, 16, f Corr. Masr. |, 67007 7. $17 ihe form of abbreviation 12 mot tr thie Keant ineitent will 
this wuppusition, LA. peroh 73; pathope perad(mpSeom) yin! | 

The text following ales takes as back to vol. 1, ts it i the Uegineing of the papyrus there 
published as ma, G7 160. | 

G27, 2 FAlyeeloe seems very moprobalie. But T cannot sugoest ant alternative reading. = 

G73A ie a Wary Intoresting and important document, showing that the people of Apbrodito hunel 
placed the cillago utider the patrocistmm of the Emipress no doubt inorder to proto thence res 
wgainat the encrouckimonts of tho pogarcha and otlier officiala Masreny rightly takes the Harprese 
io be Theodora; tho argument ot! jx 17 ini kerpport of bie theory even harily uaceamsry ity view of 
the explimn evideucr of O7T019, ji—12, quoted ou the previous page, Which tumst sofer to the same 
fact. LO uot (rWoe rpirge diye? This reading supported by L 8, where dypg, though 
restoration by dhe editer, seuuts very probable i 1. Alasreso thinks thal “ropa représente proba- 
blement Ie verbo sugerre” It is no doubt simply the causal ase of eapd, “hecume we are ty 
difhcaltine" 

67287, i, 19. Masreuo reads [(rep) rath ov drtpar, but deipew in this context seems explicable ; 
maldlay ean harily be right. fi, 19. Cam Adpder}g yopls carudéAlfs) be read! En OTONE, UTS 
eatusiAy, apparently used nbsdlytely, hinads an onder for payments tov the village tresaury abil suty 
therefore have the technical sense of “order for payment” Here the meaning might) be that the 


payment waa made without such a commission 
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‘67201 is an interesting document, oonserning a remission of taxatiim while Aphrodite jusnaged 
to sete In consideration of ihe poverty: | = 

APES TS. 0 eotejericg 7 Bot the usaal word ia ruvoudecor,, Thii la a ate of (he vert 
interpsting- document 67083, 

172%, sltwady juiblishod by Maswxno among the Beange papyri, ie one of tho mow intenceting 
documents in the whale collection, wa it brings us into intimate relations with Horapoilon, one of that 
small circle of pagan philosophers wha towards the end of the Gfth century stifi kope alive the oid 
Hellenistic traditions at Alosandria, Tha-tmain text in the long Pepys ia a annaorial (derypporeeei 
Aigedo) by the philosopher apainnt hie wifo whe, though hia cousin and brought up along with him 
ii the same principles of philuespliy, had eliped with « leeer and despoiled him. of fuck) of hie 
property. Pb 20, f perhapa dri E}éome, Ce away Front his native place, hin fais! 

67298 nnd O7290 drw two intensting extupiles uf emphyteuss, wll the more ywailushle as deeds of 
this class are comparatively. rare araonig published papyri. | 

OTe, 2 Masreno tranclates beep dedlusrce) Zovpotres “agisgzant au nom de Sourwue(f" fn 
P. Lond, ¥, 1095 marjpa which appears to be-the same ie the property of the same Sibyl ami Herida 
ani Maatene’s rendering is therefore improbable, Probably ésoma is need in the sume sense ue in O7T1M0; 
the lund way still enternd to the Seopa of Sonrogs, turing perhaps heen tnherited from him by Sibylin 
and Horas, 113, With de reAsig Marino supplies cirg, This, as I have shown in 2. Lond. ¥, i 
titerrect; the plirise ge oheie «nl adpoyee® almost certainly tans (supplying samething like ninpy} 
“whethar the land ia frrigated of nit” 

67301 i6 useful ae mentioning tle nome of Apollunopolis Minor; se too 67803; 

C7308 it wi interesting docunient, being a linse by Diosoorus of o Phaurcry (ate) Fpecuber, whinh 
conteine jaany unueial worden Among them ia a valuable Coptic equivalent—gyduenienreae tine (the 
wooden body of the waggotl) fro tregp Masrrro says that thia word ia wikawwe to Chntic dictionwries, 
Mt Sir Cam telly me that gion ts a common word for “garden” of “vinepard.” ZuhuraSarrdevne (n, 
howoror, a sense #o romote from this that one may pertape doubt whether the dame word is iy question, 
L 16. efapirpy oo donhe refers to the artaba of @ werpe, de probubly the 2¢choinices artaba, 

OTR07 lu & rither jusling receipt owing to natilation, and it may be doubted whether Maarani’s: 
supplements ¢an stand. ful 4, for example, Joes naturally suggests ¢eGolpian; but if this iw read 
the position of the Soyer ean hurlly have teeny specified in the available space; probably jt namo 











was giv inéteal Tf ddpoe occurred in |. 4) lt may have been jided to cover all the duse the ront, 
taxi, ote, being apecitied separntely in what follows; a9 depuplaw seem 1) occar again in bk. that 
line presmmably refers to the xpipe of the second indiction; cE Leh In| + very likely stp }ur 
Shp owioe, | 

67300, 23. For {alee probally a nume (of the street) should be red; J* Lond. ¥, 1718 ahews 
that Antinoopulin nd tamed atreetw at this date. 

B7al0 introduces ie ti @ very interesting type of marrings contract—interésting bechinie (he 
eootract wat drawn up after the entiaumnution of the mariage. Masreno suggeste "un kouvenie ilo’ 
Vane ‘mariage dessal! dgyption"; but this does got seem Jikely in. the aixth cemtary, and. probubly 
sowe Cthor explanation tutvt be wcught for, Hua the’ fact that the hnsharal ta anldier anpthing to do 
with it! 2. Fond. ¥, V7) ie w copy of the final eotitrect of which #710 ie a raft and fue muppliod: 
Masrnno with some readings, bat one or two mone must be added L 2 £ dviidiece, 1 Le 
I [= jopecroe Adyor.. Vora, 05. The reading in-the London document ia certainly stiffewet, frou that, 
given by Maevews lit is not yet cloar, - 

O7oie dew very interesting will; interesting became it contains a bequest to the White § 
ath anuthwr foe the redemption ull captives 

B7al8, & bogimmite Perhaps fe, yy}? This seme required by the sense. Tl S0—22 are wary 
interesting forthe light they throw on the land peohlem of Byzantine times: the todeney of landowners, 
owing to the lunden of taxation, to let land gu owt of enltivation. In. |. 58 js to be noted the naa of 
jote adsoript, | 

raid, 6 Liirays vis [rie acres ani] #ae drajera [esl Aopreey }. 

In 67316 and the following pepyri are scum more pos Dinscoru, viehdin ‘in hac 
Us thom alreisly pubtabod. ‘The fit ia UTAi6 ix parioulatiy- tutor be darren anlyg Lateran 
combearpomiry; it te the dyitig specch of Achilles, alain through his Jove fir Pilyzena, ‘This papers 
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ie alas noteworthy Ween: i ‘hay a “protocol” written in) a. more legible script thos any previquaty 
sovernd. Et iv unfortunately fragmentary, andl Mawrzno has tot read all ¢f it, lot probably if can 

lice road eventnally, and i will porhoqe prove the boy wolock the mystery of the Byzantine protocol. 

So far pn rood it ounfir Masreni’'y tentative readings of the less legible protocols In 67151, etc. 

@ialO ia of hiterest (f Maaraue's explanation, that it onmtitns a list of jwiatures bolonging to 
Hicscarus acd) dovastated by bie enone, ie gorrect. But the explanation, though not tmprohable, 
by no teams oartain. The Indictions mentinned re indeed the fath, l5th and fat, aul wony therfore 
he thi earne ae Cniew de whieh Diosconss ind his quarrel with Menss pod loat his lands; bat in TO 
iho iimntinn ia of aroarme, Got of pastures. ancl the word 4 trofoAne which cour several times, though 
ihe ocourvesee in 6143 aud 07144 suggesta-a ainister “ignificance (at the instigation of "f), pannet bave 
auy sith meaning In (7325, 1 recto, 6, 44, where it aloo eccura. Aforeover Dicsenrus’s brother Mone 
ocuntn lure (ef teroSuAge year (any adeddhow sui dy ail we do qt olanwhore haa af lad relations baer byyaarey 
Dicsorux and his relatives Henoo the Heb may merely be one of pastures whos grazing Dinecorns 
Til enaed) out, Bowdirren baving ihe scree of “rasa.” Bol Maareno'e explanation ia of conree 
quite poesibbe, 

O77ad (FH), Wie Sassen cipinete for thie symbol itier dyyeia on serps, [t ia altoont certainly 
tora, tis, & with a bau Hurgugh it | 
[ 7394, 17. Maarand anpplies ‘Tie Hf Aidreapow }, 1uabra ther prsaigy rofier try bhi pint es gintalfat her, 
We herwenw herwerer fron P. Milder. tit, S50" that he wees atroady dead in Act. G14; a that if be wae ullve 
now O732% mrad be dated inoprobebty carly. Paruandbot, however, the poet's great grandfather, certainly 
fived to he au did man (Lone. v, LOOT, LED Lempje cdctne rut pd jearrin ¥dovaser, dated in ap: 633%, 
and pomibly he: inay bo the person referred to, Une: right mucyent Me Ald wee gov), Bur other 
jaople of the name aro: known At Aphrodite, | 

o7aa te (with 67711) the hitest dateble japyrid ii the whole sixth century Kot Lehgaw cuillactions, 
bringing wa dowo to 385 anil perhape beyond. It ba, tot, wi Interesting pupiyrad i jhswel facie other 
reasons because it abewe ts thal the paupirchy wae at this time divided Into two pdjy.. Ue is a eort ul 
wtebook, containing accounts, tar reocipts, and ove esntraot (apparently & efpy). Maarand finda it 
difficult to dateemine the way In which the book was filled tn, leccuue he tikes thy Apollos kon of 
Diosoria mentioned wei f. He to be the poct’s father, But this seme quite lopassible when we rene ber 
that Apollos died aldut 42; a book of thie kind would hardly recelve autries on th fet page afore 
$43 wel thin be used, on preceding pages, jy) B85 6c thereabouts; morcover theses last fecenpts art 
[ike the precoding ones.in form and cantai! mane vecurring in them, The inforence je obvioms that the 
Apollos Iu question, was ant the poet's father bub hie gor. Tt waa of pourse a very goon practice 
amoug the Copts ta giv & hoy the saute iame aa hie grandfather, and Uiescorus himself waa oallod 
after few grandfather. This ings os aiother generation lower in the fainily history. 

The bocke woe evideutly ta feaspl for iniaodllaneous TrenoTAtd A | ae tlie receipts aern te ba crhgitale, 
we Tany np chat ii was submitted wo the tax collectors an payiunnl uf taxce to lave the recente 
frourted. Bvt the eorpnsition i stil) not vory their, fir Hough coany witries refer to Dieseori or 
bis son ()), he ia pot the only person voncerneil, Cornelia aon of Philantinogs occurs Frequently, and 
the cogleact referred to ja a tense by 2 danghter of John si of Cornmeling to: Marius wm of 


Hpi are 








Pasthieahiue: ‘We may suppose that Ditetorue and Corneliut wore associated i the allminibtrwtion of 
sonie property. F. | recta, fh sly nh Salog) nuugeste Chui this aay be roonaetio (dpor oflet=porarrypint}| 
or again f. 2 recto, 4, (iwdp) waepine) ‘Aide Fege) mug snggeat that it wee village property, Dimucorun 
and Cornelius acting a& spermesqra; but the amounts nod the fact that the roortpl is given by tho 
village ypoppercie tuwke this unlikely. As for the reserpte te other perwima (tho bot of Helin), 
Dirsooruy.and Corusliua wiay have bem among thee etre; Or the yoouipbi may have been inehided 
becanse the payments wore tiie through thi sanm agent. “The presence of the document. on t4 
may be accounted for by a relationalip of the lesaor (grumldioghter of a Careci) to Cornalins, or 
op ither grounds F, ¥ verso, 10th Surety «y7t be dhyyeia rather than dyyuperai. F. 2 recta, df pares 
is no doubt right 10, septs ja certainly wrypxrtfyeces, mS proved by documents in FP. Lomi, ¥. 

87328 je of aoten importance fox the light it throwa on the daties, emngntiizative, mint methikl of 
apporntment of the roma! police Cored es wal dypotpulaner), 

1 ‘This floes jul indwed prove Ps. to bere beep evil live at the flame) of. P, Lom. LAG, 0f., rece eqpor(eufour) 

Journ, of Expt, Arol. 1 an 
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a7220 se of even greater interest not merely because of ite form—it contains the report of proceedings 
before the defeneor, a type of document not wo common ameng papyri of the sixth oonte 
bacacs it throws light of land amd taxation questions Maareno’s introduction, ray agent <a 
having been Josi, a description of the document was proviled by Prof Cog, who migpe that the disonscsicon 
concern “ni tramefiert par viie administrative de yee du village de “Thooonechthd,..danw oplial 
d'Aphrodivs year y- cultiver dus yurcelies de terres puldliquas.* Prof, Cirg'h sotherity on ane titadters 
le high, lwt bis ox . in thie come ie orrtaily wrong ; the wording of the dounment Jewves mn: 
doubt that Ti ‘waa lands aint! tot semgytl wher wm: thinafnbred, These lands lin! been transferred, ahiew 
a new register of the land in the tne was propored, from Aphrodite to Thaotnechihe; aml thi owner 
ie now ssking that, for taxation purposes wt wll evonta, they may lm retrimsfarred to Aplirodito, ainoa, 
an his menaining property w stiueted there, it: is more convenient for im to poy all his taxes to ons 
autthority, Hiat, namely, of Aphredite, In P, Lond, +, (646 Dliourne stmulariy apoake of janil wt ie 
own trneferred from Phihla in Ayheoditn, What the purposes of zuch trenefirence wae ts oot clear, 
ht it may hinve depenced vay fines) considerations: if oo much land ti om village aren. had: gone oo 
of cultivation that the village found a ditieulty i paying tts las quote, land jimy joenthly hare. hoen 
traraferred to it from a more prospercns: tinighbouring village" Pj | 2 Prep trepuallee I perhaps 
dwdeotler. 

GT333,0. aap’ dave ie clear anongh if we suppose SitegerarAur bo. be Minit lie peed ve, 4 snppedition 
quite posaible in this rather ilhterate document, £18, Perhaps (Moker at the hevinuing of ihe un 
deciphered portion? “The document ie perhaps o transfer of property to Resariou and Apilloa. 

fra40 te on titeresting mornage contmet, the bride being a widow or divorced-woman, Thecto, 
Lat. olivine ePkdywe? or, fe can be coed, effkeyoe atrcuet Oi ther verso ie an iIntoresting donate 
Lafor pasice, 

67353 verso in an tuteresting diement of draciaviy, Thal it iy an nedinil (iemnent is tinportant, 
i it tende to confirm Cvg® view, againat Masprio und Lawats (nee Journ. Zp. Arak uy, —. 108), 
that 67007. verso (10) was aleo an wettial doctiment, net « mere oxepcisa in deckinmtiny. 

134 conaista of two Pies ace of @ petition to the Eimpress Masrenc considers the question 
whether they belong to 07253. He ia inelined w onswer it in the hagative, mainly Barwin gh te 
difieult to fit them m = the required place; but it sseme by no means Thirpeti bly te: ienmerine 
readings which would allow of 1 S—5 buing planed fy G729% 2—5, 

G7200 4 the one papyria in the vole not written in the sixth oomure. Tr oonuey frou the 
frst Kiev Ishoow fd and Ilene, flue the rest, 6 the wighth century, [eb had not received aoy final 
revision froin Jaan Masrure, aml to this fact may probably be attributed «ane slips and the iadequncy 
of the commiontary, [Tt ia a Tikt of aailors oid skilled workmen for various copra of the year fy 
iH FL 2 recto, 1. AlAarRno's proposed Aomaripura seema very unlikely, Hunugh the stigzestion quoted 
from iny own volnme is also not quite satisfactory; P. 3 werwe, 3. Por-ars rp a} apps (which Mase inte 
levres unexplained) , siwerpiepige} xiera) erpairar)], So too 4, 2. FP. @ peati, 2 7 vay pl epetpni’). 
Mojot cdbstigani decor ig dalsran keh, 

1 ruiat conclude thie alrruily too lonythy review by exprendng the gratitude which etuleks of 
Byzantine Egypt vill {rel to the deoneme} editur and ts Sir Gaston, who saw the work through the 
pres: and eines It le only to the dead thet our thaike can pew he giten, wo may couple: with them 
the vein, pedantic, flowery mivecste Of Aphrodite to whose industry and pride in hie “muninente” 
we owe a7 much preaoua information abot the diminitrative, ¢momis, atid sochal lustory of 
sixth) contury Egypt a 
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LAST LINES. 
From the French of Jean MARPEEO. 


[The original wee writter bir Jeni Masporo the wight before lis death, wad: after neeiving lnabrne 
tue four ghe attack on Vangueis the fullaweing daw, 1 ehich tie vompeny was % feet part of the 
first line. fle fell in the dtthick, Fob. 17. 004, immediately after eat tre beds reetigehibenar, Cent lia 
plus belle wort qui vient & nora”) | | 


I only heed not sloep's alluring call, 
Here, in this trench, where mon have lovked on death, 
Where, 44 she comes, night with her drowsy brewth 


Lulls those to sleep whe with the diy must fall 
This for joy? mika, mel the despite of teat, 

Rach loves his life and dreams of new delight ; 

Yet here they sleep, while in the womb of night 
The: doom is shaped which ends their bidding year 


‘Bui 1, whe many a time have longed bo dis, 
Who nothing hoped from all earth's pomp ancl his, 
I, only T must that deep horror Knew 
Whieli in the chill flesh: creep= whit) death is nigh 
HH. L Beu 
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